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A Dissertation on the Hiatus in the Poems of Homer, 
and the Limits which circumscribe the power of the 
Ictus Metricus, &c. | 





A HIATUS, according to the learned Heyne, takes place when 
a word ending with a short vowel precedes a word beginning 
with a vowel or diphthong. The restriction to the case, when the. 
former of the two words ends with a short vowel, though not 
adopted by some writers, will, 1 conceive, be, found perfectly 
correct; and it is as convenient for practice as it is logically 
true. The case of a long vowel or diphthong ending a word, 
which is succeeded by another beginning with a vowel or diph- 
thong, should be separately considered. Accordingly in the 
following sentence from Xenophon’s Anabasis, ‘Ixavos wiv yep, 
ws Tis xxl AACS, GpovTilesy Hy, Ones eees ] oTpaTia - avTCU Ta - émlH- 
Tydeia, xas magerxevatey Taste -* ixavds 08 xad Eucoijoas Trois maK, 
poor, ws mioréoy ein KAsapyw, a hiatus occurs after otpariad, ra, 
and raira, as denoted by the small stroke. But as the hiatus 
has reference to pronunciation solely, it follows, that if the 
same words in hexameter verse are pronounced differently from. 
what they would be pronounced, were they in a prosaic com- 
position, the hiatus must have in some respects a different place.., 
The distinction may be illustrated from the following words,. 
taken from the orations of Demosthenes on the Crown, Tov yap. 
tv ’Auoloon moreuoy, 0: ov eis "EAateav, cap. 47. in init. (Bek- 
ker.); in repeating which Demosthenes doubtless made a stop. 
(though a very short one) at the end of every word, and a longer 
one at the end of xdAspov: he also made the syllables emphatic, 
according to the position of the common mark of accent. But 
had these words been written in a poem coniposed of hexame- 
ters, they would have been pronounced nearly as follows: Tey 
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yap bv | A’ ugiciogs worsipcvi 8: Gv | els "Edalreiav. The mark, | 
denotes a moderately short pause, | one considerably shorter, 
and | one much shorter than the former ; and where uo mark is 
put, no pause is to be made. Likewise the 4th, 12th, and 31st 
verses of the Ist Iliad, were, as we may be pretty well assured, 
thus read or chanted : 


"Hpwicvs adlrods: de ijAdpse | rede xulvécosy 
. "Alrgarbing: 6 yap | Ade Golact bes | vyass "Alxadooy 
"Iorov é[woinopelygyr xa elnove Agyos | dyrioiworay. 

This is the only method I can discover, which distinguishes 
both the words and the feet; and at once conveys the true 
meaning, and preserves the metrical harmony : and it is worthy 
of observation, that we use nearly the same method in recitmg 
our dactylic verses : : | 

IT ame ménarch of | 4ll I surivey, 
My: right there is | néne to dis|pute; 
From the: céntre all | rofind to the | sea, 
Iam: lérd of the | fowl and the | brute. 
O+ Sélitude! | whére are the | charms 
That “sages have | séen in thy | face? 
Better: dwéll in the | midst of allarms, 
Than: reign in this | hérrible | place —Cowrer, - 


The reader should however be reminded, that all the pauses 
which take place in the recitation of the above verses or the an- 
cient ‘poetry, are but short ones, though they differ in length. - 

But at the least, no one, [ conceive, will assert, that in Mivy 
*AxdAd@vos. v.75, a pause is to be made after piv, but all must 
so far coincide with me as to read it Myvyy ’AjroA. “But where 
iro pause is made, no hiatus can in the nature of things take 
place: it follows, that in adlrovg, 22 sladgia, A’rpeldygs re dlvak 
&c. there is no hiatus whatever. From the above plan of reci- 
tation, the correctness of which is almost self-evident, it appears 
likewise, that there is a hiatus in dyriolaocay v. 31. oréppo Oelolo, 
v. 28. &c. which differs in magnitude only from that in ’Ayal- 
péuvovs | fave. v. 24, inasmuch asa greater pause Mes place 
after péuvow, than there does after $e, and dyrio, 

’ Trevere, indeed, the talent and learning of ‘ Bendey,@id I 
applaud the ingenuity and application of Heyne, tut | ‘siipt 

ject their system of the diganima, because it is ‘eicumbertd 
with such difficulties, that Hermann, one of its partisans,“ 
forced ‘to say, “ quod si quis ‘propter digamma oti fetendum 
putabit, meminerit, quam pauci sint in Homero versus, dé quibus 
cértum qtiid pronunciari possit;” because it déstroys the 
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melody of Homer’s poems, and principally because, in my opi- 
nion, it originated ‘in mistaken notions of the hiatus. After 
_ these remarks it will appear more proper to Say, that a hiatus 
takes place in poetry, when a font after which a pause is made, 
terminates in a short vowel, and is followed by a foot, beginning 
with a vowel or diphthong. This definition is adapted, not only 
to dactylic, but also to iambic, trochaic, and anapzestic poetry, 
and is in consequence a little encumbered in its phraseology. 
When reference is made to hexameter verse only, it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that a hiatus takes place, when a dactsl ending 
with a vowel, is followed by a dactyl or spondee beginning with 
a vowel or diphthong. Attic hexameters did not admit the 
greater hiatus, (i. e. when the short vowel terminates both the 
foot and the word,) and very seldom allowed of the less (i. e. 
when the short vowel terminates the foot but not the word) : in 
Homeric hexameters, on the contrary, both frequently occur, 
aud are to be considered as characteristic of the primitive poe- 
‘here is however one hiatus, viz. that which takes place 

when the dactyl and the word end with two vowels, and a word 
beginning with a vowel or diphthong succeeds, (as ivea-elos Il, 
B. 87.) which, except in the case of a proper name, so seldom 
occurs in the Iliad, that it seems best to exclude it altogether, 
But as it would be improper to introduce the corrupted passa- 
ges and their corrections in this place, we shall pass on to: 
conclude our observations on the subject of hiatus, by quoting & 
passage from Heyne’s Excursus on Il. O. 247; that the reader 
may see what agreement there is between the above doctrine and 
the opinions of the ancients: ‘‘ Veteres Homeri commenta- 
tores, cum omnino de prosodia tam parum diserte et accurate 
egerint, de hiatu nihil, quod magnopere nos juvet, tradiderunt. 
Universe quidem Eustath. ad Il. 11.573. arap rére y’ to basy ave- 
uoy, p. 1076. 83. adscripsit, 7d be ‘ aradp tore y’ tobAcy’ byAoi, 7H 
éxevdéoes TOU ‘ve’ cuvdicou, Poprixny xai Ounp» elves, THY TXAR- 
pay yacpodiay; subjicit tamen, ei xad dAAws abty yalpe, dre 
xaopares xaleic. Ktsi idem alio loco p. 12. 8. fuisse ait, qui 
THY YaoTpwdiay, 4ros Xexnvuiay oTlyou TUVdECIV, play elwov, TaY wevre, 
4 8E xaxioy (perhaps xaxlova, but Eustathius is not at hand) rod 
gxous. At ilie omnino voce yacpav, yaounois, latius ulitur etiam ° 
de iis que in. hiatuum censum von veniunt, ut so: [InAryiades 
ante "Aysrjos.” | _ | 
That the versification of Homer is attended with many appa- 
rent inconsistencies, aud numerous real difficulties, cannot be. 
questioned. ‘Ihe most,simple and natural of all the theories 
which have for their object the explanation of most of these 
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inconsistencies and ‘the solution of most of these difficulties, is 
that of the ictus metricus, which though it had been previously 
allowed, did not attain its due prominence, till the publication 
of an ** [uquiry into the Versification of Homer,” by Professor 
Duubar, of the University of Edinburgh. It simply is, that an 
emphatic syllable is sometimes made to stand for a long one, 
(ws hich is generally expressed, that a short syllable is sometimes 
engthened by the ictus metricus,) but that a short and unem- 
phatic syllable can on no account be lengthened. 1 fally 
coincide with the Professor as to the latter part of this theory, 
but cannot agree with him as to the erlent of the former part ; 
for when it is considered that the ictus metricus only gives a 
certain prominence to the short syllable, and that some sbort 
syllables are much shorter than others, it will be seen that 
there may be short syllables, which even with the assistance of 
the ictus metricus, have still too little force to occupy the places 
of long ones. Again, it should be recollected, as observed by 
Buttmann, in his Greek Grammar, that the emphatic syllable 
of the foot is the long syllable; and that the spondee, which is 
composed of two long, syllables, follows the emphasis of the 
principal foot of the verse, having in dactylic verse the ictus 
metricus or metrical emphasis on the former syllable, but in 
lambic on the latter, without any regard to its prosaic accent : 
so.that a short syllable can be more agreeably used for the first of. 
a.dacty! than for the first of a spondee. ‘These considerations will 
justify us in minutely inquiring into the limits of this principle. 
First, A syllable formed by a short vowel followed by a cone. 
sonant, in the beginning or middle of a word, may be used as: 
the first syllable of a, spundee, or of a dactyl : , 
I]. 4. 155. Bids xachyryre Ozvarev vo tos Opxs’ grapvoy. 
M, 26._ Loveys, oboa xa Iacoov dAlerow telyen bein. 
X. 379. Emeidy rovd’ av8oc Geol Sapacacias wxayv. 
H. 584, rds éy peccoirw perepedveey HrvTa xhpuk. 
Secondly, In the beginning or middle of .a word, a short 
vowel uot followed by a consonant may be employed as the 
first syllable of, a dactyl, but cannot as the first of a spondee. 
Many examples may be adduced to show the correctness of the 
former part of this rule, but-the following will suffice ; 
I]. A. 337, AAW aye, Aioyerts Harpoxarac, Eaye xodpny. 
H. 251. dia pay aonidos HAGE pazivis CBpimov Hyyos. 
A. 541."Eyyst 2° aoglte weyaroics te veppadloioiy. 
-N, 108, Ovboov, wopdadlwy re, Adxwy t” Hie wéAovrai. 
_ Five passages in which a short. vowel, as above, constitutes 
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the first syllable of a.spondee, are to be found, in the Iliad :(for 
to the Iliad shall we confine ourselves both in the selection of. 
examples and the. correction of mistakes); but on these passa-, 
ges no reliance can, | think, be placed; ‘That the laws of 
Homer’s versitication allowed him to put the antepenult and 
penult of éAcgos for a spondee, seems to me too extravagant to 
be credited: and when we consider that in five verses only, out 
of about 14770, such an usage takes place, we may fairly con- 
clude, that these passages have been corrupted by the mistakes 
of transcribers. The first is I]. A. 342. } 
Toig &Aross' — 9 yade Gy’ dronos Gpeot bues. 

Some of those who embrace the doctrine of the digamma, 

contend, that the verse was originally pronounced, 


EF , 
Toig &AAOIS'.— 9 yap oy’ GAagos Gpeot Buss : 
but, as Valpy judiciously observes, were the doctrine of the 
digamma admitted, this verse could not be read as above, inas-. 
much as in X. 65. we have, | , 
"EAxopevas te vuods dAons 1d yepoly Ayasiy, 


. FF 
where 6Ao ys would be evidently erroneous. Barnes wrote 
éAwyos, and Maltby observes, that the original word was either 
éAoijor, or that the antepenult is to be lengthened by the ictus 
metricus. But as Homer always uses éAods, neither of the 
readings proposed is admissible. It is to me rather a matter 
of surprise, that a ‘simple transposition of the words, which will 
restore to the verse its primitive correctness and beauty, has so 
long been overlooked by the learned. The true reading is, 
Tois dAdo" —H yae dAojoiw oye Gpeot buss. : 
It may be remarked, that éye is often so placed in the Iliad, 
that the latter vowel is lengthened by preceding two consonants. 
The next passage is T. 35. 
Miviy axoemuy Ayaptpvovs, rorndvs Andy, 
where some however read amaveizoy for &xoeimwy, which, as far 
as the metre is concerned, is correct : but the preferable lection 
appears to be | 
’Anermoy pinviv’ Avapenvovs, woievs Andy. 

We meet with the third imstance of a short vowel with no 
consonant fullowing, occupying the first place of a spondee, in 
&, 283. 

"Ov px vr tvyavars amoepon xElmave mepawTe. 
That the reading of the passage is corrupt, could be strongly 
suspected from the consideration that Homer is here speaking 
of a boy carried away headlong by a wintry torrent; so that it is 
very improbable, ‘that the great master of onomatopoeia would 
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employ a verse so tame and awkward to express the irresistible 
impetudsity of a torrent, and would not rather give celerity to his 
expressions, and volubility to his numbers. A transposition of 
the words, and a slight change # some, will probably restore 
to the verse its Homeric form, | 
‘ "Ov p& Te, bv yeas wegwvra Evavrcs awepoy. 
- The fourth passage which 1s to be found in ®. 329. 
- Mf piv dwdtgoase piryas worapis Babudivys, 
can he-thus emended with the greatest facility, and likewise 
with the greatest certainty, : 
My ti piv dxtpoee peyas xorapis Babudivns. 
The fifth passage is X. 5, 
"Extopa 8 avrod peivas CAG} Moip’ exednoey, 
which may be rectified by a slight alteration, viz. by reading 
"Extopa 8 atrot peivas tt’, ovAn Moip’ exsdyoey. , 

Tt will be here necessary to remark, that éfw has its penule 
long by nature, and that when this syllable is not the first of a 
foot, it always coalesces with the preceding : as it dues like- 
wise in O. 298. , 353. : 

Thirdly, At the end of a word, a short syllable, formed by a 
short vowel, followed by a consonant, may be lengthened by the 
ictus metricus both in the dactyl and the spondee :— 

_- UL. Z, 462. "Qs wore rig igdes coi 8 ad veov irostes aAyos. 

Z. 459. Kal wore tis eixyow, Dav xard Saxpu xéourav. 
Z. 495, “Inwoupiv> droyos 88 ian [y’] olxdvde BeBnxes. 
I’. 310. "H pa, xab és Sippav dpves Gero indbeos pees. 

The reader may likewise refer to H. 356. 1.60. 4. 18. ¥. 
-89. 11, 569. &c. - 

‘Fourthly, A short syllable, formed by a final short vowel, 
which precedes a word beginning with a consonant, can -be 
employed as the first syllable of a dactyl : 

I], 4. 155. Dlae xachyynre, bavardv vi tos dpxs” Frapvoy. 

E 156, Apgorégu, warépi 8& yoov xal xndex Avypa. 
E. 525. Zaygemy dvépmv, oiré vigea oxscevta, 

A. G10, "AAW ibs viv, HargoxaAe Ai pire, Néeorog’ iceio. 
Instances of the rule may be seen also in A. 829. O. 175. 1. 
434. ¥. 202. 2.7. 147. &e. | | 
_, -Fifthly, A short syllable, formed by a final short vowel before 
a word beginning with a liquid, may be used for the former syl- 
lable of a spondee : | a 

I. 4.1158. Alba 8 éxi veupj xarexdopes mixgdy dicey. 

4. 37Y. Kal pa para Aiccovro dopey xarsstou; exsxoupous. 

. BE. 308, "Noa 8 daa, puvdv. rpnyis Alboc. adrap dy’ Hows. 

Tl. 367. Odds.xara poipey mipaoy warim—e “Exroca 0 ixxo. 
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Numerous other passages could be produced, of which the 
following are a part: Il. 4. 239, 480, 846. M. 198, 268, 283, 
3U8, 462. N. 323, 324, 406. 8.467. O. 313. 11.67, 146, 361, 
475, 636, 773. P. 751. 3. 318, 448,455. T. 39, 395. 7. 56, 
101, 299. ®. 12, 351, 445. X. $05. ¥. 206, 673, 777. 2. 
285, 370, 450, 607. | 

Sixthly, But when the following word begins with any-con- 
sonant besides a liquid, the syllable cannot be used for the for- 
mer of a spondee. The reason of this rule is obyious: the 
liquids, especially the letter {, have a power of doubling them~ 
selves, when the metrical emphasis falls on the preceding short 
vowel, in a greater degree than is possessed by other consonants ; 
and thus in the Attic poets, certain immunities are enjoyed by the 
letter §, not granted to any other consonants. If the rule admit 
of any exception, it 1s in the case when the succeeding word 
begins with the letter 3. In the whole Iliad should this excep- 
tion be made, there will be only three instances of the violation 
of the rule; but should the exception be rejected, the number 
will increase to 21. The following is an examination of these 
passages : : . ; CS 

A. 416. “Habas éxel vi ros aloa pivuvda wep, ours para dyy. .. 

N. 573.°N¢ 6 vureis Homaipe plyuvda wep, outs para by. 

The following simple alteration will remove the metrical 
difficulty, without impairing the sense: - ; 

“Hobas twei vo ros aloe plvuvda wep, ob perce oupov. 
“Qc 6 rumets Homaspe, plvuvdd mep, ob para dygoy. 
The metre of Fr. 172. is uncommonly harsh and unpleasant: 
Aldoids te pos ool IAE éxupe Seivos Te. = 
Of the propriety of the following emendation, few, I think, will 
doubt: : 
| Aldoids ré cuy’ tool Gin’ Exuge wos Serves re. 
E. 574, Ta piv dga derw Barérny tv xegoly éraigwy, 
A transposition of words will reduce this example likewise 
under the rule; , : 
Tow piv apa Barsrny Sead evi yepoly éralpwy. 

Respecting the transposition of verses and words, It w ay not 
be improper here to observe, that as the laws of verse, atid-the 
sense so often require this, it is probable, that the ancients 
used the sane method of correcting a mistake which has‘pre- 
vailed among the moderns, viz. of writing To piv dpa dere 
Baartrny ev) yvepoly éralouy, for ro piv dpa Badrsryy desdo, x. 7. 
A. and that in many places these small Jines or letters were so 
far obscured as to have been overlooked by the transcribers. 
Z. 139. @. 126. 7. 426. ¥. 690. may all be corrected by sub- 
stituting 003 gs Snpov, for odd’ ap” ers byy, I. 415, 
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7 ss DISSERTATIO 


‘Premio annuo ornata, et in Curia Cantabrigiensi reci- 
“* pata, Comitiis Maximis, mpcccxxvi. Auctore Ca- 
_. ROLO: Dave, A.B. Coll. Gonv. et Cau Socio. 





- Quibusnam precipue artibus recentiores antiquos exsuperant 2 


Quum politioris omnis humanitatis, et ingenuarum artium origi- 
nem, nos ab antiquorum fontibus hausisse, uno. consensu sapien- 
tissimi homines judicarint, perdifficilis tamen orta est quzstio, 
eaque multis et gravibus doctorum virorum controversiis agitata, 
querentium plusne veteres ingenio et elegantis doctrine scientia 
valuerint, an recentiores. Quorum quidem nonuulli tantum vete- 
ribus in hoc genere tribuunt, eosque immensitate quadam ingenit 
usque adeo processisse existimant, posteris ut omnem omnino sui 
consequendi spem sustulerint. Nam nos tametsi permulta habea- 
-mus, cum excogitata subtiliter, tum ornata egregie, unde complu- 
res non modo novarum rerum artes protulimus, sed disciplinas 
etiam a vetustate acceptas meliores fecimus, non defuere tamen, 
qui insana quadam antiquitatis admiratione abrepti, nostram om- 
nem in his studiis diligentiam, et despicatui omnino haberent, et 
invidiosissime etiam vituperarent. Objiciunt id primum, precla- 
- Hissima illa receatiorum temporum inventa, quibus totam homi- 
num vitam excultam exornatamque habemus, non tam ab alicujus 
ingenio et solertia profluxisse, quam casu quodam aut longinqui 
‘temporis ‘usu et periclitatione eruta fuisse, deinde nilil esse in omni 
doctrinarum genere, quod non ab antiquis fuerit et sapientius ex- 
cogitatum, et multo etiam ornatins explicatum. Est et aliud 
quoddam genus hominum, qui in diversa omnia abeuntes, nibil 
antiquius ducunt, quam ut quantum in ipsjs positum est, de pris- 
corum temporum honore detrahaot, et quarum ipsi artium gustum 
nullo modo capere potuerunt, harum tractationem utpote leve 
quiddam et nugatorium reprehendaut. Veterua enim libros 
aiunt, aut puerilibus plerumque refertos esse fabulis, aut falsis et 
perniciosis opinionibus abundare, adeo. ut qui eos tractet, eum 
-pecesse sit, vel in rebus levibus et inutilibus immorari, vel in 
summo errore et maxima rerum. ignoratione versari. Quas tam 
varias, tamque inter se disseutientes sententias, cum alias persepe, 
tum nuper accuratius mecum reputavi, quum apud familiarem 
meum Q. Czpionem, paucis ante diebus cenatum esset. Erat 
autem: is Cepio, qui naturalem suam ingenii bonitatem, assi- 
dua exercitatione, et probatissimorum scriptorum tractatione 
ita perpolicrat, ut difficile pronunciatu esset, dectrine ubertate 
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magis an judicii subtilitate prestaret. Neque ille, uti meltorum 
mos est, nihil nisi quod sacrarat antiquitas admirari, neque 
se recentiorum terminis circumscribere solebat, sed nova cium 
veteribus comparando, quid in quoque geuere optimum esset stu- 
diose anquirere. Postquam igitur ccenati discumberemus, et varids 
nescio quas nugas inter nos ultro citroque agitaremus, tum Cerpio, 
Agedum, inquit, quoniam, ut medici dicunt, post vuocturnos pre- 
sertim cibos quiescere non decet, mili, qui imbecilliori paullo utor 
valetudine, morem geras, qaodque temporis.a somno datur, expe- 
riamur an brevi ambulatione fallere possimus, nisi forte, utpote 
de via fesso, satis jam a te fuerit vigilatum. Minime vero, in- 
- quam; nec tanti ego cruditatem et insomnia facere soleo, ut pru- 
dentissimo huic istorum precepto obtemperare nolim ; neque adeo 
me lectulus meus delectat, ut eum suavissimo tuo sermoni antepo- 
nendum putem. Que cum dixisset, in marinum litus concessimus 
(distat enim non longe a Cepiotis villa), et lentis ibi passibus 
progredientes, Lune iv placido equoris sinu dormientis mite et 
tremulum jubar, celumque stellis undique ardentibus itliminatum, 
taciti per aliquod tempus contemplati samus, dum fluctuum lito- 
ribus alludentium strepitus grato murmure mulcebit aures.. Tan- 
dem ego, ad Czpionem conversus, Nunquam satis, inquam, admi- 
rari queo, cum multiplicem’ nostram et exquisitam czterarum 
omninm artium et disciplinarum scientiam, tum nos quanta 
quamque preclara, in rerum ceelestium cognitione preestitimus. 
Quid enim prestantius, quid ad famam gloriamque illustrius, 
quam quarum rerum aditum Natur hominibus veluti interclusum 
‘esse voluit, nos easdem tam penitus cognitas perspectasque ha- 
buisse, ut ipsum quasi in celum retione nostra penetrasse videa- 
mur? Atque hec precipua nostre etatis gloria est, quod et in 
reliquis disciplinis, et presertim in nobilissima hac philosophie 
parte, non permulta solum a veteribus ignorata invenimus, sed ad 
summam etiam elegantiamn perpolivimus. Quamobrem sepenu- 
mero mihi permirum videri solet, reperiri nennullus qui nos ab 
antiquorum prestantia adeo descivisse opinentur, nulla ut fere 
doctrinz pars sit, in qua non primas illis deferendas esse censeant. 
Inter quos Templeius’ noster nomen profitetur suum, cujus librum, 
quem contra quosdam antiquitatis vituperatores scripsit, quum 
nuper sumserim in manus, miratus sum equidem, hominem acutis- 
simo, si quis alius, ingenio, in veterum partes ita propendisse, ut 
nobis vix quidquam in hoc genere laudis reliquisse videatur. Cujus 
wetas etiamsi multis et egregiis nostrorum temporum inventionibus 
caruerit, ugn pauca tamen, mea quidem sententia, in lucem protu- 
lerat, que effusis suis antiquorum laudibus modum quendam sta- 
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tuere potuissent. Verum gravis imprimis, et perobscura, ut mili 
videtur, de veterum et recentiorum doctrina questio est, eaque.a 
me sepe deliberata et multum agitata. Sed quum nihil hactenus 
-certi statuere habeam, per mihi, Capio, gratum feceris, tuam si bac 
de re sententiam explicare volueris; nullus etenim dubito, quin 
pro singulari tua eruditione, et judicandi acumine, huic tam dubio 
argumento lucem quandam offundere possis. Faciam vero, re- 
-spondit ille, etsi gravem mihi personam imposuisti et viribus.mets 
-parum convenientem. Sed hanc mihi veniam impetrare velim, ut 
.quoniam in re versabor magne difficultatis et materiz uberrime, non 
-mihi necesse sit, argumenta in utramque partem curiose explorare, 
et tanquam in aurificis statera expendere, sed popnuiari quadam 
-duntaxat ratione pervolutare, nec tam aliorum coarguere errores, 
quam quid ipse sentiam breviter explicare. . 

Placet igitur, quo melius ordinis ratio conservetur, disputatio- 
nem hanc nostram iv duplices partes distribuere, quarum una artes 
eas altingit, quz in reconditiore philosophiz genere versantur, 
altera politiora humanitatis studia complectitur. Neque euim 
llum, cui de re tam dubia disserere mandatum est, gravitati suze 
satis consulturum esse arbitror, nisi omnia membra, omnesque 
partes ejus quantumvis breviter, universe tamen et generatim com- 
prehendat. Nam periculum est, ne aut una parte neglecta nimii 
in veteres studii, aut altera iniquioris erga eosdem judicii re 
‘arguatur. ; a _ 

Ac primum igitur,-ut a re prestantissima initia dicendi suman), 
Philosophiam videamus, noo illam gue in divinarum rerum trac- 
tatione versatur, sed que utpote rerum naturalium professa: sci- 
entiam, Physices sibi ascivit nomen.'’ Nam que de Deo, de reli- 
gione, de anime natura, ceterisque ejusmodi questionibus 
disputarunt veteres, quuin hi Naturz solius lumine abducti deerra- 
verint, nobis, summi Numinis beneficio, pura tandem et incorrupta 
divine veritatis lux affulserit, prorsus ab instituto nostro alienum 
esset, eadem si aut explicanda, aut refellenda suscipereinus, Physi- 
ces vero alia omnino et diversa est ratio, cujus ut scientiam con- 
sequamur propria meutis vi, et investigandi diligentia nitendum 
est, nec quarum rerum cognitionem Deus ipse nobis tanquam 
laborum nostrorum et vigiliarum premium proposuit, ad easdem 
alia via et ratione pervenire datur. Sed utad rem: veteres quant- 
opere sese In rerum causis anquirendis exercuerint, satis omnibus 
Innotuit, qui ipscrum scripta vel primoribus, ut aiunt, labris de- 
gustarunt, Verum entmnvero, uti de iis loquitur poeta gravissimus, 
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principiis in rerum fecere rninas 
Et graviter, magnei, magno cecidere ibi casu.” 
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Quod etenim de Pythagoreis olim observavit Aristoteles,” idem 
summo jure de veteribus plerisque Physicis dicendum est, Hlos 
videlicet non tam placita sua ad‘rerum naturam accommodaise, 
quam Naturam ipsam ad vana sua opinionum commenta detorsisse. 
, Nou absurde igitur Socratem Apollinis oracalum hominum sapi- 
entissimum pronunciavit, qui philosophiam primus a rerum oceul- 
tarum investigatione abduxit, et ud: mores hominum conformandos 
avocavit. Videbat scilicet vir ille prudentissimus, xtatis sue phi- 
losophi, quum totam fere vitam in perscrutanda rerum abditariim 
notitia contrivissent, tantum abesse ut Nature adyta aperirent, ut 
potius clarissimis quibusque rebus densissimas tenebras offunde- 
rent. Ac mihi quidem Physicorum vetusterum placita mecum in 
animo reputanti, nihil’ aliud. eorum pleraque videri solent, quam 
teterrimarum opinionum silva quedam copiosissima, in quibus non 
tam serio philosophantium judicia, quam hominum  delirantium 
somnia possis aguoscere. Quid nih illi, (ut hoc potissimum 
exemplo utar)de rerum satu atque ortu? quorum alii mundum &x 
turbulenta quadum et fortuita minutissimorum corporum concur- 
sione, in inani interjecto moventium, coaluisse voluerunt; alii eun- 
dem nec desiturum unquam, nec ab ullo temporis principatu 
exordium duccntem existimarunt; fuerunt etiam, qui quecunque iu: 
mmmensa hac rerum universitate ceruuntur, continenter labi atque 
fluere omnia judicarunt, incerta esse cuncta, nec ullam cuivis. 
recte de ipsis pronunciandi prebere facultatem. Quid autem 
Thaletis aqua, quid Heracliti ignis, quid Anaximandri aer, quid Py- 
thagoreorum numeri, et initia Mathematica, quid hxc, inquan,: 
aliaque hujus generis infinita pane significant, nisi quo se magjs. 
veteres in his rebus torserint, eo fere Jongius ab omni nature véri-: 
que similitudine aberrasse 2 Quid Plato, quid Aristoteles? quibus 
in Jaudandis nunquam antiquitas expleri potest ; quorum alter 
mundo eternitatem tribuens, alter quintum quiddam genus singu-- 
lare fingens, unde astra hominumque mentes decerperentur, insigne 
nobis documentum preboerunt, quam parum ad veritatem in ‘bis 
rebus assequendam, vel summa ingenii acies, sine ceteris atlju- 
mentis, possit proficere. Quod si antiquorum sententias in reliqttis 
quoque Physiologie partibus excutiamus, reperiemus dubia ple- 
raque et incerta, sonnulla stulta adeo et tnficeta, ut nusquam 
rationis lumen appareat. Multa illi-de nimborum, fulminum, tem- 
pestatumque causis, multa de corporum ceelestium cursibus, ih-- 
tervallis, muagnitudinibus disserueruut, in quibus tractandis vix: 
melius de rerum natura sensisse videntur, quam comicus .ille 
stultus sevex apud Aristophanem, quem de causis naturdlibus -ra-: 








OO apd te Pasvdpsva TodS Adyous xal ToC aitiag Ontovvrig, GAL mpg Tivag MOLag 
wud ASyeus alzw7 TA Pasvopasvee apocsanovtss. Arintut. de Coelu xi. p. 222.-ed.- 
1539. 
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tiocindntem in scenam introduxit facetissimus poeta. Nam eorum 
quidam ista profecto dicunt, ut interdum mihi furere videantur. 
Itaque 'Anaxagoram mewworiz proditum est, tam parum oculorom 
judicio tribuisse, ut nigram costenderet esse nivem, quia videlicet 
ex aqua que nigra est, nasceretur. Idem quoque Solem candentis 
ferri laminam existimavit, cujus tam ridiculas et aniles omnino 
gpiniones non irridendi causa nominavi, sed ne tibj hac de re te- 
mere locutus esse videar. Quz cum ita sint, vere ille beatus, ut 
cum elegantissimo poeta, eodemque Physico Haudquaquam con- 
temuemdlo, loquar, ; oO 


Os perewpor\oywy, 
éxas paper oxoXias axaras, 
9 oe ~ 9 4 ~ 
Ov dripa yAwao’ cixoPorel, 
TEP THY Apavear, 
9 , i 2 
obdéy yropps peréyovoa. 


Et profecto mihi ista cogitanti idem videtur antiquis illis Naturz 
speculatoribus accidisse, quod viatoribus, qui fallax nocturnorum 
ignium lumen secuti, a recta tandem semita deerrantes in puteos 
foveasque precipites Iabuntur. Illi etenim Naturam optimum 
ducem deserentes, vanisque et tortuosis incertarum conjecturarum 
commentis abducti, fieri vix potuit quin in gravissimos errores et 
ineptias inciderent. Nihilominus has inter crassas et opacas ignora- 
tionis tenebras, quosdam quasi melioris judicii igniculos interdum. 
elucere cernimus, veluti per coelum nebulosum tenuis erumpit 
astrorum lux. Unde liquido constare arbitror veteribus non tam 
ingenium defuisse, quam rectam philosophandi viam, ad rerum 
occultarum notitiam consequendam. Itaque ne illos tibi videar, e 
philosopborum choro penitus sustulisse, et in unam duntaxat par- 
tem inclinasse, pauca quedam sapienter sane ab eis excogitata 
commemorare lubet, ut bonorum compensatione mala quodam- 
modo sublevare possimus. Jam physicorum omnium vetustissimus 
Thales Milesius, quem de rebus naturalibus primum quesivisse 
apud omnes convenit, quum ad Agyptios aliasque longe dissitas 
gentes yisendi causa commeasset, Physiologie eam partem, que 
supera et celestia.tractat, prestantissimis suis inventis auxit mag- 
nopere atque amplificavil. Primusenim Solis Lunzque defectiones 
in omne posterum tempus predixisse fertur, quarum causam, igno- 
ratam antea, validissimis etiam rationibus comprobavit. Cujus 
exemplum alios permultos excitavit ad veri investigandi cupidita-: 
tem, quos inter illustre nobis cbversatur Pythagore nomen, qui 
cum inveterata quedam mentes hominum occupasset opinio, ter- 
ram mediam pendere, primus Solem in media mundi universi sede. 
collocavit, stellasque omnes circa ipsum immobilem manentem 





* Vid. Cic. Academ. ii. 31. - 2 Eurip. Fragm. 
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orbibus rotundis ferri edocuit. .Terram idem, conglobata figura; 
circa axem suum incitatissimo motu torqueri demoustravit, unde e¢ 
noctium dierumque vicissitudines varieque temporum -commuta- 


liones equabiliter efficerentur. Cujus disciplina cum per multa.. ... . 


admodum secula extincta fuisset, a Copernico tandem renovata, 
debitam suam auctoritatem apud peritiores omnes jam demum 
adepta est. Multa et alia physicorum tibi commemorare possem,; 
vi temporis quo concludor angustiz probiberent; quorum etsi 
egregia quedam sint et admiranda, cum nullis tamen rationum 
momentis niterentur, obsoleverunt brevi, aliorum vicissim opinio~ 
nibus cedentia. Nihil enim in Philosophia diuturnum esse potest, 
quod non acertis, et a Nature observatione petitis, argumentis 
pendeat, quum omnibus eadem semper sit fingendi licentia, et sua 
admirari, aliena-contemnere, humani ingenii proprium sit. ' 

Sed de bis satis: ad ea jam aggrediamur, que si non physica 
nominare liceat, Physicen tamen proaime spectaut, et naturali 
quodam societatis vinculo complectuntur. Que nobis perlustran= 
tibus, quid Archimede obversatur illustrius, quid magis omni ho- 
minum veneratione colendum, cujus gloria non ad exigui predica- 
tionem temporis, sed ad omnem posteritatis memoriam eternis. 
literarum monimentis consecrata permanabit? Quis enim nescit,’ 
artes illas omnes, que sive ad necessarias hominum utilitates, sive 
ad animi oblectationem coinparate ‘suat, prestanti illius homivis’ 
- Ingenio ita excultas fuisse et expolitas, nihil ut ille-in hoc genere 
intactum aut inornatum reliquisse videatur ? Idem quanta, quam-. . 
que admirabilia in mathematicis disciplinis perfeeit, quarum la-- 
tentes et obscuras antea proprietates cum scienter enudavit, tam‘ 
copiose et dilucide explicavit ? Quid de Archyta Taremtino loquar, 
quid de Euclide, quid de Hipparcho et Cl. Ptolemzo, quid de aliis: 
compluribus Grecorum et Latinorum egregiis viris? unde tanquam’ 
ex perenni quodam fonte, novarum rerum et admirabilium insatia- 
bilis quedam profluxit copia. 

Tam, quanta potui cum diligentia, physicarum disciplinarum’ 
ortus et incrementa persecutus sum, quarum tamen si vel optima 
queque cum recentiorum temporum inventis comparare collibuerit, 
reperiemus ea, veluti majore minor lux exstinguitur, sic bodierna- 
rum doctrinarum luce et splendore, plane obscurari omnia atque 
obrui. Quid enim, obsecro, apud veteres de natura rerum. balbu-: 
tientes inveniri possit, quod cum nostra in hoc genere scientia 
comparatum non sordeat? quid in ccelestium cognitione? quid in, 
iis omnibus disciplinis que abditarum et retrusarum rerum in studio , 
continentur ? um ego, At bona tua pace, inquam, dixerim, , 
nihil causz esse videtur, cur te adeo magnifice circumspicias,. 
quasi aut ingenio acutiori, aut acriori studio freti, hanc in qua, 
tua tantopere exsultat oratio, rerum scientiam assecuti fuerimus. 
Quis. etenim nescit, quam multis nos-hodie epporturitatibus -fraa=— 
mur, quibus veteres prorsus carueruot? quantas nos hauserimus 
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utilitates ex diuturni temporis usu et longinqua experientia, et ab 
innamerabilibus illis seysuum adjumentis, que nobis aut fortunte 
benignitas, aut hominum solertia tam ubertim suppeditavit. Quia 
potius incredibilem eorum mentis celeritatem suspicere debui- 
mus, qui que nos melivribus presidiis adjuti cognovimus, eadem 
unicis ingenii viribus freti cognoverunt. Nec mihi quidem 
rectius videris illos, quia non plura prestiterint, reprehendere, 
quam qui vos reprebensurus esset, quod oon illa qu multis 
post sxculis iuvenienda sunt, jamdudum perceperimus. Vere tu 
quidem et merito, respondit ille, permultas esse causas affirmasti; 
que veteribus offecerunt, quo minus ad nostram hanc studiorum 
prestantiam pervenirent, que nihilominus mihi neutiquam talia 
videntur, ut in iis posita sint omnia. Nam quod paulo ante, te ut 
videtur imprudente, dixi, idem iterum affirmo, multiplices itlos 
priscorum philosophorum errores, non tam ingenii vitio tribuendos 
esse, Quam insano suo Conjectandi studio, quo eousque capieban- 
tur, ut vix quidquam aliud egisse videantur, nisi ut aliorum profli- 
gatis opinvionibus, suas ipsi substituerent. Primus Baco Verula- 
mius,' novam et inauditam antea ingressus philosopbandi viam, 
nature speculatores a vanis commenticiisque opinionibus abduzit, 
et ad diligentem rerum observationem avocavit. Neque ille, ut 
Platonici, non nisi universe omnia et generatim contemplando, simul 
yc ad individya perventom esset, insistere, sed singula primum 
perlustrando, tandem quibusdam quasi gradibus ad perfectam 
rerum scientiam pervenire sjudebat. Cujus vestigiis insistentes 
Boyleus, Hugenius, aliique quam plurimi, brevi tempore tantos 
fecere progressus, ut. incredibilis quidam ad excellentiam cursus 
factus esse videretur. . Tandem exortus.est Newtonus, philoso- 
phorum quidam quasi Deus, qui verissime affirmari possit, genus 
omne bumanum ingenio longe superavit. Cujus ad eximiam et 
pzne divinam. meutis celeritstem, tam egregia accessit ratio. et 
conformatio doctrinz, nihil ut obscurum adeo esset atque abditum, 
quod suain investigandi a¢iem effugere posset. . 


Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, ct ultra’ 
Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi, 
Aique omne immensum peragravit mente animoque. 


Nam philosophandi rationem a Bacone traditam felicissime am- 
piexas, non falsis illam conjecturis nixam, sed claris certisque ex- 
perimentis comprobatam, qu latucrant prius densissimis tenebris 
circumfusa divinitus expediit, et tam validis insuper rationum pon- 
deribus stabilivit, ut qui decreta ejus labefactaret, nemo adhuc in- 
ventus est.. Neque ille in omni physiologia praclarus modo, sed in 
reconditiori etiam Mathematicorum disciplina facile princeps, quam 
universam ille ita pertractavit, vix ut quisquam in una parte tantum 


aca ctr ne a ; 
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excelluisse videtur, quantum ille in omnibus. Hunc insecuti com-: 
plures alii, excellenti doctrina et ingenio illustres, quarum ipse artium: 
fundamenta tam preeciare jecerat, preestantissimis suis-laboribus’ 
ad summum denique fastigium evexerunt. : - 
Longum esset omaia nostrorum temporum artes et inventa si- 
gillatim enumerare, que talia profecto sunt, ut quemvis fateri- 
cogant, vix quidquam audaci hominum ingenio esse denegatum. 
Quid etenim, (ut hinc nostra primam sese efferat oratio,) typo-. 
graphica arte preclarius? quid ad hominum ususfructuosins ? que 
profecto quantum mens humana ceteris ommibus rebus,antecellit, : 
tantum ecxtera omnia artificia magnitudine commodoram superure : 
videtur. -Hac enim ingenuarum omnium artium et doctrinarum - 
scientiam, non angustis ut antea terminis concludimus, sed in uni-: 
versum hominum genus multiplici copia et varietate disseminamus. : 
Hac clarorum. virorum illustria facta et consulta ad sempiternam 
posteritatis memoriam prodimus, aliosque emulatione ad imitan-" 
dum excitamus.: Quid ut ad-alia transeam,.de nostra rerun mati-‘ 
trmaram scientia loquar, qui magnetis lapidis gubernatione ducti 
per vastum ignotumque equor navigiorum cursus tuto dirigimus, : 
et in ultimas atque ignoratas antea regiones petietrantes,-cum im- 
perii nostri fines producimus, tum gentes barbarie efferatas .ad 
cultum civilem humanumque mitigamus. Bellicas.nos vero disci- 
plinas quantum ad culmen proveximus, quanta nos et admiranda 
in preliis, oppugnationibus, et uavalibus preeliis effecimus, propteér: 
exquisitam nostram rerum abditarum et retrasarum cognitionem f- 
Neque nos minus egregia in studiis domesticis prestitimus, quod. 
testaptur cum permulta alia, tum insatiabilis illa inventionum mul-: 
titudo, unde oimnia idonea simul et jucunda uberrime effloruerunt. : 
Nos stellarum cursus, intervalla, progressiones, institionés ‘accu- 
rate cognovimus, nos Solis: Lanzque meatus descripsimus, nos- 
quecunque in celo fiunt diligenter notavigus, causasque .om-: 
nium et rationes acute investigavimus. Quid de nostra rerum 
opticarum cognitione loquar, qua ipsa veluti Nature adyta: 
perscrutamur, et cecis quodammodo oculos largimur? Quanta: 
vero rerum miracula ex aque vaporis usu nostra patrumque: 
wtas machinata vidit ! que profecto mecum ipse reputans, vix ad-- 
miratione satiari possum. Nem ut alia omittam omnia, quid: hoc 
magnificentius excogitari queat, homines rem istam, qua nihil levius: 
aut inanius est, ita arte sua ingenioque moderare potuisse, ut quas: 
res Natura violentissimas genuit, earum dominatum tenentes, nullis 
non modo ventorum ac remigiorum przsidiis adjuti, verum- etiam: 
adversus omnem maris ventorumque rabiem, quem sibi proposuere: 
portum, tuto eundem et facile consequi valerent. Quid enim hoc 
gliud est, nisi Nature ipsi vim inferre, aunt novam quasi Naturam 
in rebus efficere? Alia infinita pwne hujus generis missa facio, ne 
lixior justo nostra tibi videatur oratio, Quid de ceteris artibus 
et disciplinis dicam ? in quibus quz dispersa antehac et dissipata 
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fueruat, nos in certas doctrinarum formulas inclusimus, et pulcber- 
rime insuper exornavimus? Nos sedem et regionem locorum de- 
scripsimus, nes animalium omnium ortus, victus, figuras persecuti 
sumus, nos stirpium herbarum vires et utilitates perceptmus, et, ut - 
ita dicam, omnium ferme quotquot tellus pariat, naturam tam pe- 
nitus pertractavimus, nulla ut pars a nobis pretermissa videatur, 
Multa etiam de medicorum repertis commemorare possem, quo- . 
rum arti, absurdis alcumistarum ablegatis erroribus, quam multa, 
quamque salutifera chemicorum solertia subministravit! Quid de | 
levioribus studiis loquar, nec minus tamen admirandis? quid nos 
non in tectorum exstructione et apparatu, in corporum tegumentis, - 
in esculentorum et poculentorum varictate perfecimus, et in omai- . 
bus istis artium lenociniis, unde innumerabilia fere effluxerunt, et 
ad usum apta, et ad ornatum decora! Quibus omnibus expositig, - 
satis docuisse videor, nos quantopere in hoc studiorum genere. 
veteres anteiverimus ; reliquum est, ut politiora jam humanitatis 
studia aggrediamur, ut, ulrisque inter se comparatis, facilior fiat. . 
dijudicatio. Sed visne, quoniam satis quidem, ut opinor, ambu-- 
latum est, ct vespertina hecce frigora, ut ait poeta, parum cautos 
ledere solent, locum mutemus, quodque reliquum est hujus quee- . 
stionis intra dumesticos parietes conficiamus? Quz cum dixisget, - 
domum revertinus, et posteaquam nos in ceepaculum contulisse-., 
wus, ibique consedissemus, tum Caepio, Jam gravioribus bis,. iq- 
quit, disciplinis explicatis, ad ameeniora ista bumanitatis studia, 
nosmet convertamus, quorum contemplatione animum aut curjs et 
molestijs districtum, aut acerbiorum rerum tractatione defatigatum, | 
mirifice delectari et recreari sentio. Quamobrem quo melius ad; 
rerum gravitalem nostra quoque accommodetur oratio, Oratores- 
primos aggrediamur, quorum disciplina, ut eruditis placet, libe- 
rales omnes artes et doctrinas in se comprehensas et conclusas, 
tenet. Que quidem, prouti summus dicendi artifex aflirmavit 
Tullius, res est una omnium difficillima, quippe que non summa. 
nature duutaxat, sed artis insuper adjumenta requirat. Iltaque, 
apud veteres reperiemus, quicunque in hoe dicendi artificio ex-- 
cellere voluerunt, tantum studium tamque multam operam isthue, 
cantulisse, ut hoe solum agerent, hoc unicum sequerentur. Post-~. 
quam igitur summis eloquentie adhibitis magistris, et bonarum. 
omnigm artium scriptoribus pervolutatis, multiplicem sibi rerum. 
prudentiam compararant, tum demum ausi sunt in publicum pro-: 
dire, et quotidiana exercitatione nativas suas vires augere et con-. 
firmare. Neque illi tumultuaria quadam ratione, et quasi adro-: 
oxediaore’ dicere solebant, sed quemadmodum de iis loquitur: 
Criticus gravissimus, tantam in oratione sua expolienda diligentiam- 
adhibere ut scripta sua celando potius quam scribendo absolvisse 
a aac a SADIE 8 
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viderentur. Non igitur mirandum est tantum ipsos eloquii sui 
viribus potuisse, ut fulgurare eos, ut tonare, ut universam veluti 
permiscere civitatem Comici veteres perhiberent. Quam dispar 
hodie et diversa rerum est conditio, cum homines nudos atque 
Inermes ad dicendum accedentes videamus, nullis neque nature 
neque doctrine presidiis instructos, sed declamatorio quodam 
genere tantummodo valentes. Qui cum orationis flosculis, et 
grande quid sonantibus verbis imperitee multitudinis aures delimie- 
rint, tum egtegie sese, si Diis placet, oratoris muoere perfungtos 
esse existimant. Ridicula capita, quasi cujus artis facultatem 
preestantissima veterum ingenia non nisi gravissimis laboribus qon- 
Sequi potuerunt, ad.eandem sibi liceret brevi.quadam et qpasi 
compendiaria pervenire ira, aut quo nihil illi preestabilius judica- 
runt, idem hi leve quiddam censerent, et indignum omnino in quo 
magnopere elaborarent. Sunt et alii quoque, docti satis.illi qui- 
em, nec ingenio mediocri, sed pravo dicendi genere ita omnia 
obscurantes, ut illos ad auditorum suorum fastidium conspirasse 
existimares. Quorum famelicis et tedii plenis declamatiunculis 
| quum sepe intersim, ita equidem commoveri soleo, ut in aliis- vix 
risum, in-aliis vix somnum cohibere possim. Quz. cum ita sint, 
haudquaquam profecto mirum videri debet, nos quum, qui.coram 
populo verba faciant, complures babeamus, qui perfecti oratoris 
nonien mereatur, habere fere neminem. Inde insuper magna ex 
parte fluxisse puto, quod nos adeo in historiis scribendis ab anti- 
quorum prestantia desciverimus. Crediderim enim neminem tam 
ineptum recentiorum esse fautorem, ut non fateatur nos veteres in 
hoc genere longe multumque superasse. Nisi forte, quod olim 
politulos quosdam Gallulos ex Academia fecisse comperimus, 
Cominii aliquis, aut Thuani, et similium scripta, nobilissimis illis 
Grecarum et Latinarum litterarum monimentis anteferenda esse 
arbitretur. Quod si exempla desideres, prodeat in medium. ille 
aureum orationis flumen fundens Herodotus, prodeat Thucydides, _ 
quem nemo fide et autoritate, sententiarumque pondere et gravitate 
unquam adbuc assecutus est. Quid autem Xenophonte dulcius, quid 
Sallustio densius ac nervosius, quid Tacito pressius, prudentius, 
limatius 2 Multos et alios proferre possem, nisi in re non dubia 
testibus non necessariis uti viderer. Atque hic quidem mirari 
subit, quibusdam, nec indoctis iis placuisse, quod si historica 
fides adsit, rerumque copia et multitudo, vix quidquam am- 
plius desiderari posse. Quorum quidem sententia longissime 
mihi a veritate abhorrere videtur. Profecto si nibil aliud postu- 
laret historia, nisi nudam rerum enarrationem, qui se cunque ad 
eam tractandam sese conlaturus sit, parvi admodum interesset. 
Verumenimvero, ut cibos quamlibet delicatos fastidire solemus, si 
in vasis sordidis et immundis apponantur, sic non minus scriptorem 
illum aversamur, qui non ad rerum dignitatem orationem quoque 
suam accommodare possit. Quid enim historico turpius aem 
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clarorum virorum laudes ingenii culpa deterere, et summum rerum 
gestarum, atque excellentium facinorum splendorem, abjecta eb 
feculenta oratione contaminare? Neque i solumn in scriptare, 
requirimus, ut dilucide, ornate, et distribute dicat, ut verborum 
sententiarumque ornawentis oralionem suam distinctam et quasi. . 
illuminatam habeat, sed ut res nobis ante oculog ita subjiciat, wt. 
tanquam extra nos abrepti, ‘‘modo Thebis, modo Argis,  quem-. 
admodum ait poéta, locati esse videamur. Qua quidem facultate. 
veteres illos heroas ita excelluisse arbitror, nihil ut possit esse. 
preclarius, nihil magnificentius. Vere igitur illiet merito historias. 
suas xrimara és del nuncupaverunt, quippe quibus non summa mode 
inesset fides et auctoritas, sed exquisitis etiam ingenii luwinihus 
condita et referta Eloquentia, Quam adeo egregiam facultatem now 
Ingenio illi duntaxat, sed vite etiam et studiorum ratione consecuta 
videntur. Qui.enim priscis temporibus ad historias scribendas ani-~ 
mum appulerunt, uo in vita otiosa et umbratili languentes, sed. im 
sole, ut aiunt, et pulvere versati, in gravissimis scilicet muveribus 
domi militizque peragendis, vitam transigebant. Multos itaque apud 
ipsos reperies in civitatum procuratione egregios viros, multos im 
regum intimis consiliis, et. in summorum virorum frequentia asst~ 
due versatos, multos qui exercitibus prefuerunt, quasque res nar- 
rarent, easdem oculis ipsi suis usurparunt. Hinc illorum io. nar= 
rando fides, in rerum descriptionibus vivida quedam vis et facultas, 
et ad vivum quasi depingendi subtilitas, quibus in legendis in aliam 
veluti terrarum. regionem delati esse videmur. Tam vero quid ab- 
surdius dici fingive possit, hominem, qui setatem fere. totam.syam 
in obscuris angulis delituit, quz ipse nunquam testatus est, sed aut 
fando audita, aut ab aliorum libris acecepta cognovit, eadem posse 
aut fideliter adeo enarrare, aut exquisite depingere. Hae eum 
ita sint, permulta nos tamen adjumenta hausisse futenduny est, 
cum ex accuratiori nostra orbis terrarum cognitione, tum-ex longin- 
qua experientia, unde comprehensam rerum politicarum scientiam 
adepti sumus, temporumque inclinationes et momenta accurate 
notando, civitatum ortus, incrementa, conversiones. indagare. et 
coutemplani potuimus.. Quod si nos igitur quantis hodie perfrei- 
mur opportunitatibus, tanta etiam scribendi ‘facultate valeremus, 
nibil sane causze esse videtur, cur non omnia possemus in historia 
plene et cumuolate perficere. Et posteriori quidem sxculo, nostri 
homines, ‘bonarum artium studio nemini cedentes. Historiam 
jacentem prius, et obsoletam pene, in honorem suum, et antiqua 
jura, quodammodo vindicarunt. Neutiquam tamen, quod dolen- 
dum est preclarissimum horum exemplar recentior etas secuta 
est, nostris etenim temporibus,' quod recte vir literatissimus animad- 
vertit, adeo hc provincia deserta fuit, et relicta, vix ut historic} 
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nomen retinuerimus. Sed de historicis, satis credo disputatum 
est, de Poétis videamus. Tum ego, Mirari satis, inquam, ‘non 
queo, hominum quorundam levitatem dicam an impudentiam, 
quibus recentia tantopere placuerunt, ut veterum omnium poéta- 
rum seripta insplenter fastidirent. Nam Academici isti, quorum 
mentio g9 te paullo ante facta est, quasi satis non duxissent, ia 
ceteris omnibus doctrinis et artibus, primas suis hominibus 
deferre, sic in hag quoque poética facultate, palmam ipsis impu- 
denter arrogarunt. Eo etenim progressi sunt temeritatis, ut anti- 
quis omnibus Scenicis Cornelium, Horatio Boilzum, aliis alios, in 
suo quasque genere, anteponendos esse arbitrarentur. Mihi pro- 
feote veteres, gi oulla alia.in re, in hac tamen ita excelluisse viden- 
tur, ut vix ullam ceteris poétis laudem reliquerint. Sed nihil 
interpellabo, tuam enim sententiam audire malo. Tum Czpio, 
leniter arrideus, Ne tu, inquit, suavis homo, qui judicis idem et rei 
personam iv hac causa sustinere velis, et profecto, quantum ego 
copjectura auguror prejudicata quadam opinione imbutus hu¢ ac- 
cepisti. Sed ne longior sim, sic habeto. Equidem tametsi nos 
invitys fatear, citeriora hecce tempora egregios nonnuuquam poé- 
tas extulisse, quosdam etiam qui in nonnullis scribendi generibus 
palmam veteribus dubiam facere videntar, ‘‘non tamen hoc tri- 
byens dederim quoque cztera,” neque si recentioribus boc conces- 
serim, io siagulis ipsos magna interdum cum laude elaborasse, 
idem eos in Poética, si universe spectetur, prorsus excelluisse ag- 
noverim, Longa questio est, multeque in unamque partem rationes 
adlates sunt, ut ostenderetur, quisnam precipue ex ompibus omnium 
wtatum poétia, inventionis ubertate, et scribendi artificio floruerit, 
gujus rei gloriam Howmero alii, Enchespalo nostro, et Miltoni 
quidem vindicare.satagunt, uter utro prior fuerit, multum et acri- 
ter disputatam est. Quod si nos aliquis, in Epica ut hoc potiesi- 
mum exemplo utar, excelluisse emicat, quam multa’ nihilo minus 
aut intacta reliquimus, aut inculta omnino et inornata dimisimus. 
Ne ia exemplis multus sim, quibus: in utendis, litem tibi lite re- 
solvere fortasse videar, ecquis ex recentioribus aut Pindari magé 
niloquentiam, aut Sephoclis gravitatem aut comicos Aristophanis 
sales unquam adzquarit? Quis Theocriti in rusticarum rerum de- 
scriptione verustatem? Quis curiosam illam Horatii venustatem, 
aut mollissimam Qvidij in omni carminis genere dulcedinem ? Nec 
mibi quidquam Lucretio nobilius videri solet, qui eum in materia 
dura et arida tantum valuerit, quid nos illum facturum fuisse 
putabimus, si divitem suam ingenij venam ad elegantiora alia 
transferre voluisset.—Nihil mihi necesse est, de nostrorum tempo- 
rum poétis loqui, qui sane, si urium alterumque excipias, tantum 
abest, ut veterum laudem in dubium adducere possint, ut potius 
nunquam delendam infamiam conflasse videantur. 
Hactenus preecipuas antiquorum et recentiorum doctrinas quam 
potui breyigsime persecutus sum. Verum tametsi malta dicuntur, 
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multa nihilominus preetereunda sunt. Nibilenim adhuc de Gram- 
maticis locutus sum, nihil de Criticis, nihil de compluribus ahis, 
doctrine ingeniique laude prestantibus, qui e Grecia Latioque, 
tanquam ex artium quibusdam officinis, in omnem hominum 
famam notitiamque profluxerunt. Quorum haud scio, an quis 
Plutarcho, aut ingenio major fuerit, aut in omni antiquitatis sci- 
entia consummatior, qui non philosophorum modo omnes sectas 
diligentissime lustravit, sed clarissimorum in omni laudis genere 
virorum facta, immortalitati commendavit. Quid de Pausania 
dicam? quid de Caio illo Plinio, eruditionis quodam quasi domi- 
cilio, quid de Strabone ‘‘cujus opera tam varia omnium rerum 
scientia referta sunt, ut si unius aut alterius e veteribus scripta 
excipias, nihil plane in omni vetustate reperiri possit, cum tis ‘com- 
parandum.”' His nominibus tot virorum atque tantorum expositis, 
quis tam vecors inveniri potest, qui antiquorum doctrinam im 
dubium vocare ausit ? Que autem inepti quidam blaterones, e tri- 
viis petita convicia, in antiquas literas, earumque patrones, con- 
gerere assueverunt, non est, profecto cur quemvis morari debeant. 
Tales etenim, (politissimi Mureti verbis utor) “ ea libertate utuntur, 
que insanis et vinolentis tribui solet, ut, cum quidlibet in quemlibet 
dixerint, nemo laboret.” Pergant igitur, que sola possunt, perfrictes 
frontis ope, que sullo modo intelligere possunt, eadem maligue 
carpere, nam quum Natura eos adeo stolidos hebetesque finxerit, 
nihil ut paullo liberalius percipere queant, fatuas suas et aniles 
sententias nasutiores omnes ludibrio habebunt. Sed ut hec omit 
tam, eo nostra redeat, unde deflexit oratio. Quamvis ego veteres, 
mansuetiorum artium studiis, longe nos post se reliquisse arbitres‘, 
vix tamen hac nostra tempestate, quanta olim fuerit doctrine 
antique prestantia, aos recte statuere posse existimo. Neque 
enim cum tabulam egregiam aliquam, vetustate jam jam evanes- 
centem contueamur, et lineamenta prima sua duntaxat servantens, 
idoneum de pristina ejus pulcritudine judicium ferre possumes; 
neque (ut ad domestica et nota veniam) quemquam adeo callidam 
harum rerum existimatorem esse crediderim, qui Cereris ‘illud 
nostrum simulacrum, tam foedis undique vulneribus laniatum, - a 
Phidiaca manu profectum esse, sibi persuaderet. Quomodo nes 
igitur melius de preeclaris illis ingenii antiqui monimentis judicare 
poterimus, quorum partem multo majorem, ista omnium confec- 
trix wtas penitus absumsit, queque superfuerunt, temporis injaria; 
et barbarorum hominum corruptelis tam misere depravata sunt, et 
dilacerata, ut verissime cum poéta affirmare possimus, ee 
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ullorum jactura magis deflenda sit, quam eorum, qui elegantissimo 
suo ingenio Comeediam Atticam Jocupletarunt. Quz una audeo 
dicere, non in leporibus modo, viteque et morum imaginibus, sed 
im sententiarum quoque et preceptorum gravitate, omnia omnium 
philosophorum scripta lounge multumque superasse. Quorum 
lacera fragmenta, et divulsa veluti membra quum sepe intuear,non — 
possum non exclamare, | 


————_—_—_——-quales vos dicam, 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint relliquiz. 


Quz cum ita sint, nobis magnopere gratulandum est, recentiora 
hc tempora tali clarissimorum virorum copia floruisse, qui inge- 
nio non miuus, quam studio et voluntate pollentes, antiquorum 
errantes doctrinas, et in ima barbarie peregrinantes, et domum 
quasi deduxerunt, et ad pristinum suum decus et nitorem, quau- 
tum fieri potuit, revocarunt. Quorum prestantissimis.laboribus, 
accessit dubiis fides, obscuris lux, depravatis integritas, queque 
informis situs, et deserta vetustas penitus olim obruerant, eadem 
sunt In communem hominum usum et notitiam yindicata. Neque 
nostra quidem swtas, quamvis indigna fortasse, que cum superio- 
rum temporum gloria comparetur, adhuc de his literis bene mereri 
cessarit, quod declarant egregia illa inventa, unde tantum accessit 
Criticee decus et ornamentum. Video me paullo longius progressum 
esse, sed me semper, nescio qua dulcedine, horum studiorum 
tractatio afficere solet, ita ut nusquam libentius, quam in ipsis 
contemplandis conquiescam. Sed ut aliquando dicendi finem 
faciam, de illis artibus, que nobis unice considerande supersunt, 
videamus, Picturam dico et Statuariam, quibus profecto nihil est, 
neque ad usum ornatius, neque ad animi oblectationem liberalius. 
Quod vero ad Sculpturam attinet, si ex universa.et consentiente 
hominum opinione sententiam ferre oporteat, non est sane, cur 
multa queramus, quum omnes uno veluti ore, ad veterum opificum 
excellentiam predicandam consensisse videantur. Quocirca hodi- 
erni artifices nihil potius ducunt, quam ut imitando exprimant, quod 
ad signorum vetustorum pulcritudinem, quam pfoxime possit ac- 
cedere. Qui quamvis veteres secuti adhuc potius quam assecuti 
videntur, wulta tamen effecerunt et egregia, et si quemadmodum 
czeterarum rerum sic arlium quoque certus quidam cursus esset et 
progressio, dubitari. nequit, quin ad summum brevi perventuri 
sint. , 

Neque minus in omni Architecture scientia, quam in sculptis, 
fictis, celatisque figuris superavit Antiquitas, quod testantur mag- 
nificis ille operibus referte Athenz, et miranda illa vetustatis ve- 
stigia per Greciam, Italiamque dispersa, quibus ia contuendis 
omnes incredibili quadam admiratione afficimur. Et gaudendum 
save est, etatem nostram ‘ita tandem resipuisse, ut meretricio illo 
et peregrino barbari evi cultu relicto, se ad castam veterum sim- 
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plicitatem imitandam contulerit, quo nibil, credo, ad hance artem 
illnstrandam melius accidere potuisset. ; 

Picture alia queedam ratio est, nec omnino diversa tamen, cojus 
quum nulla hodic a vetustate tradita monimenta superfluerint, 
difficilior paullo dijudicatio est. Quod si ut Horatius nos monet, 
mugis ea moveant, que oculis subjecta sunt, quam que per aures 
demissa, nibil tamen causz est, cur oculorum judicio omnia sempet 
tribuamus. Si et enim antiquis scriptoribus alia nec dissimilia narran- 
tibus fides habenda sit, cur nobis, quibus nulla certa contingit judi- 
candi nota, ipsis in hoc uno diffidere liceat, nullus equidem intelli- 
gere possum. Quasi videlicet summa illa ingenia cateras omnes 
liberales artes optinre estimare potuerunt, Picturam non potuerunt. 
Quum vero nullas hcdie Picture vetuste reliquias superesse affir- 
marim, pon eram nescius tabulas quasdam, si ita appellandz sunt, 
ex Herculaneo nuper erutas esse, et in lucem prolatas, unde tamen 
mea saltem sententia, vix quidquani ad hanc questionem dijudi- 
candam, colligendum est. Quz enim et in deteriori artium con- 
ditione, et a mediocribus artificibus, nec in optimo genere elabo- 
rata fuerunt, exinde, (nisi quid me fallit ratiocinantem) opinionem 
ducere, tenierarium prorsus esset et ineptum.* Eadem nihilomi- 
nus, que est hominum inconstantia, Itali quidam tantis laudibus 
extulerunt, ut Raphaélis sui operibus, non comparanda modo, sed 
ante ferenda etiam judicarent. Quod si Zeukidos exquisita ulla 
aut Apellis tabula hoc tempore superstes fuisset, quid de egregio 
illorum artifitio, homines istos statuisse existimabimus, quibus 
levia hec et mediocria tantopere placnerunt? Neque ego qui 
debitas suas laudes veteribus vindicarem, idem ipsos recentioribus 
in hoc genere temere anteponerem. Pictura etenim, si que alia ars, 
aliarum quoque artium adminiculo magnopere indiget, que cum 
temporis diutarnitate in melius creverint, ipsam succrevisse etiam, 
dubium non est. ‘Sed quod in precocibus quibusdam ingeniis usu 
venire cernimus, ut pueritie spem robustior ztas minime confir- 
met, idem quoque in hoc pingendi studio evenisse videtur. Nam 
post szculis mediis depulsam barbariem exteri quidam, Picturam 
non restaurarunt duntaxat, sed eo etiam elegantie perduxerunf, 
vix.ut quidqguam amplius desiderari posset; eadem nostris hisce 
temporibus, sive ob bominum socordiam, seu ob aliam quamvis 
causam, immene quantum degeneravit. _ 

Quod de Pictura nuper animadvertimas, idem ferme de Musi- 
corum disciplina dicendum est, quos ut silentio omnino preterea- 
nius, cum Fei ipsius prestantia, tum instituti nostri ratio prohibere 
videtur. Quade re etiamsi nullam aliam judicandi facultatem 
habeamus, quam quantum ex illorum sententiis colligendum est, 
quia nostris temporibus longe semoti vixerunt, dubitari tamen 
nequit, quin hanc artem veteres egregie excoluerint. Ecquis enim 
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sibi in animum inducere potest, homines, quorum ingenium in ele- 
gantiori omni doctrina tam mirifice eluxit, Musicen non felicissim>: 
studio coluisse, quam in Deorum cultu, in juventutis institutione, 
in omuibus denique publice privatimque ceremoniis tanti semper 
facere consueverunt, de qua etiam’ divinus ille Plato affirmare non 
dubitavit, Musices modos in republica mutari non posse, quin 
protinas .maximarum legum sequatur immutatio. Mea itaque 
sententia est, veteres in tanta quanta versati sunt, instrumento- — 
rum ad hanc artem pertinentium inopia, magnopere eam exornasse,, 
Rec {amen inficias iverim, nos pro uberiori nostra ceterarum re- 
rum cognitione, eandem, uti par est, multo-longius porrexisse. 
Veterum autem infucata illa simplicitas, dubium non est, quin a 
superbissimo hodiernorum criticorum aurium judicio valde abhor- 
reret, qui majorum gravitate repudiata, multiplicem quandam et 
tortuosam in numeris modisque scientiam colunt, et eandem ita 
mollitie effeminatam, ut vix usquam pristine severitatis vestigium 
appareat. Sed quod in ceteris studiis, idem- quoque -puto in 
Musices hac disciplina evenisse, homines videlicet nostros novitia 
et extera studiose consectari, antiqua et domestica fastidiose con- 
temnere, et tum demum pulcros sese et beatos existimare, quando 
4 majorum moribus quam longissime distent. _ 
Satis jam, ni fallor, de hoc argumento in utrinque disputatum 
est, quamobrem ne toties repetita crambe, ut aiunt, fastidium 
pariat, aliquando peroremus. Ex rationibus igitur nostris hoc 
hquido constare arbitror, antiquitati palmam tribuendam esse in iis 
disciplinis, quee in ingenio et humaniorum studiorum facultate 
continentur; contra recentiori etati in iis, quz observandi diu- 
turnitate, et investigandi diligentia, ex abditis Natur fonttbus 
hauriuntur. Quod vero initio hujus sermonis dixisti, Templeium 
nostratem, paullo iniquiorem in recentiores tibi videri, credo equi- 
dem, nam tametsi pereleganti fuit ingenio vir, et doctrina non 
mediocri, partiam tamen studio abreptus ad extrema aliquando 
propendisse videtur, et re parum perspecta interdum pronunciasse. 
Nam ut omittam alia, quod ipse judicium fecit, de commenticiis 
istis et insulsis, Greeuli nescio cujus, epistolis, que Phalaridis 
nomive circumferuntur, hominis est, aut minus considerate loquen- 
tis, aut opinione sua intemperanter abutentis. Sed quoniam ser- 
monem hunc, in multam, ut videtur, noctem produximus, hac in 
aliud tempus differenda puto. Quz cum dixisset, surreximus. 
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A Passage in Demosthenes, which many learned men. 
have thought very obscure, explained. : 
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Tuere is a passage in the opening of the Onat. Pro Co- 
RONA, about which the commentators have written more than 
perhaps any other in Demosthenes, and which all of them have 
entirely misunderstood. Even Scuarrer, who generally hits 
off the scent when the others are at fault, has in this instance 
failed. It will sometimes happen, in such a case, that the 
true meaning will be detected by a person of far inferior pre- 
tensions to learning or critical skill; and I hope I shall not be 
accused of presumption in offering to give the true explanation 
of the passage in question. Itis that beginning with ra piv oty 
xarnyoonsiva, (Reiske. p. 229. 1. 5.) and ending with dxepBoad 
yap adixlas rodrd ye. [p. 230. 18.] 1 shall set down here the. 
three or four first sentences in which the chief: difficulty or ob- 
scurity lies, spacing the words which in my opinion have been 
misapprehended. For the convenience of reference, I put on 
the margin the pages and lines of Reiske’s edition. 


_ P, 229. 1. 5. Ta pev obv xarnyopnpéva moAAR xael Bava, xa} oep) 
ay ivloy peyaras xal ras oyaras of vopos rarroves timwplas’ Tou 8 
wapbyros kyivos 4) mponigeris adry EyPoot mev rjpescy (I. 10.] Eves xack 
UPgsy xxl AoWoglay xai egomnraniopoy snot xal mavra Ta ToliTA Tey 
pévros xarnyopiay xal tov alricv rav elonuévoy, simep noay adndeic, 
oux ays i wodes dingy aflayrAaBeiv, 058 Byyus. od yap 
aparpeicdasdes ro oocTEAdciv Tm Bnew xai Adyou ruxeiy 
ob8 av exnoelas rakes xal POdvou rovro moseiy. 0 oUTE Ra ToUc 
[l. 15.] sobs épbdis eyo, ours wodirixdy odre Blxasdy tori, w avdpes 
"Abyvecios. BAN’ ag’ ols Adsxodvra we 'dopa Tay moALy, OVC! ye THAIXOD- 
rois, HAlxa viv érpayades xab diekyes rais x rev vopwy[l. 20.] 
simples map alta tadixnpara ypiocbas al pév sicwyyeAlas 
dita xgarrovra pe kbopa, eloayyéAdovra xal rolroy Tov tpémov ele 
xplow xabioravra map’ div eb 88 ypadovra mapavoua, magavduwy 
ypadopevor. od yao dnmou Krnoipavra piv divers Sidney OF Ene ue 
be, (1. 25.] elmep tertyew tvopslev, adrdy odx dv éypaaro. 

I adopt Reiske’s conjecture of tuoi 1. 10, though Bekker has 
recalled deb with the approbation of Schaefer. I think this a 
happy emendation ; had all Reiske’s conjectures been of the 
same stamp, he would not have exposed himself to the sneers of 
far inferior scholars. It is not however, of any consequence to 
the explanation I have to propose. I adopt also, the pointing 
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of Harles in the second period, by putting a colon-point after 
tuvelv 1.14, instead of a comma, and by removing the colon- 
point after rotro woseiy 1.15 ; which manner of pointing, Schaefer 
also recommends; but neither is this of importance to my sense 
of the passage. 1 prefer also a point of interrogation after 
bypaparo at the end of the passage, for reasons which will be 
stated’ afterwards. . oe, : , 

The reader who wishes to see the various ways on which this 
passage has been interpreted, the difficulties which have been 
conceived to be in it, and the amendments which have been 
proposed, from Wolfius down to Bekker and Wunderlich, will 
find the whole brought together in Schaeferi, Apparatus crit. et 
exeget, ad Demosthenem, |. c. I will here, from the same 
work, transcribe as much of Taylor's annotations as may show 
the difficulty he felt and the nature of the remedy he proposed, . 
conceiving the passage to be corrupted. |. 13. 0d yap apaspeicdas 
Bei. x. T. A.) "Ev todross. rois pyrois, ut conquestus est Ulpianus, 
doapec tors wordy. Et merito sane. Interea voces ipse sunt 
satis perspicux ; sed sententi non recte coherent neque apte 
distribuuntur, [He then gives the passage as he thinks it ought 
to be ordered. He leaves out entirely the clause tay pévros xar- 
yyogiav—oud éyyis, as an interpolation and besides, makes certain 
transpositions, which need not be here specified. After giving 
a version of the passage thus, altered, he proceeds] Profecto si 
€0 ordine et nexu non scripsit Demosthenes, optandum pene fuit 
(absit verbo invidia) ut ita scripsisset: adeo nitide, adeo luculente, 
adeo disposite procedunt omnia. Verum quid de fugitivis istis 
commotibus statuam, proximum est ut ostendam. Ab hujusmodi 
propositione satis recte orditur nempe: tad pev xatyyopnutva 
worAd xal Sead xal weol ody bviov pweyaras xal tas eoyaras ob vopos 
sarrouss tinwples, Bene est: et huic sententie adversative 
apponitur ea, que sequitur, satis proba et luculenta, scil. soi 
88 mapdvros aydavos } mpoalperis—inngsiay Eyei—xal Aoidogiay x. Tr. 
A. Esto : sed et aliud adversativum video: rav évros (i. e€. 98) 
xaryyopiay, &c. v. 10. Et, quod merito displicere potest, nihil 
aliud hic redditione dicitur, quam quod in propositione dictum 
erat prius. Age, éféracoy mapaddyda, ut scribunt Greci et ut 
scribit Noster, ut eo situ dispiciamus, quid intersit, 
Ta pev ouy xaryyopypévee WOAAR TOW pwEevTOS xerryyopiiay xed Tay. 
xol Seived xa} wegh ay ivioy meya- alriav roy signuevey, simep joay 
Aas xal tas toryraras of vopos TAT- arnieis, oux i ty moAgs Sixny 
Tours Tiewplas. aklav AxBeiv, oud &yyus. . 
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Conferas, trutines, metiaris, excutias, excrucies, quidvis fao 
‘periculi: solertem dabo, qui quidvis ex hac posteriore oratione 
expresserit, quod hon interceptum erat in priore, &ic. Tay Lor, 

Now in the latter of these sentences, there is a meaning, 
which is rot hinted at in the former, and which no one of the 
interpreters has detected. ‘They have all considered 4Z/av as thé 
emphatic, and oda’ éyyis as immediately referring to it. “ le-1s 
impossible to devise punishments adequate or any thing tke 
adequate to the offences.” "Thus Wolf. Respublica neque dig- 
as, nec dignis proximas de me sumere paras ullo modo possit. 
So Reisk. [ndex Grecit. voc. tris, Non modo non parem me- 
rilis dignamque, sed ne accedentem quidem propemodum-ad 
gravitatem criminis. 1 think, on the other hand, that flav is 
so far from bemg emphatic, that it might be left out without 
materially injuring the sense. Itis merely an epithet to d/xyy, 
The emphatic words, [ think, are odx és rj wéAe: and the sense 
ia this, “It ts not in the power of the state consistently with 
Yaw, to punish me in consequence of these accusations,” ¢ ¢ 
not competent. Why? because [ am not on my trial. The 
action is not agamst me, but Ctesiphon. The words ot3 
dyyts may be justly rendered very fur fromit. The phrase is 
equivalent to that other which much more frequently occurs 
#bAAoU ye xal bei, und ke this ought to be separated from the 
preceding words by a colon-point. It is introductory to the 
reason, which he is going to assigh in the next sentence. cf. »p, 
24.1.3 : 7 

The next sentence more than any other has perplexed the in- 
terpreters, as is seen in the following note of Wolf. P. 299, 
v. 12. 08 yap &paigeiobas dei — odd iv exnorlas—] Forte aaa’ ay, 
vel ro 8 dy ésygelas, aut od 3) kpapeioias, Aretinus: Non enim 
decet auferri jus populum adeundi nec tn odio ac malevolentia 
sstud ponere. Non enim rectum nec justum nec civile est fieri 
Athenienses. Melanchthon: Tanta-vero crimina cum mihi obje- 
cerit, ut ne pares quidem pene inveniri queant, audet petere, 
me mihi docendi potestas concedatur. Injustissimum est autem 
et nequaquam civilt societati conveniens, odio et petulantia cu- 
Jusquam largiri, ne reus audiatur. Perizonius: Negue enim 
erimenda est potestas veniendi ad populum nec cause dicende 
facultas ; nec td tn oblectationis aut invidie loco ponendum : 
nec fiert recte atque ordine potest: nec id @quum est quidem, 
Jjudices. Sed eum oportuit, &c. Meletus: ne in ipso quidem 
recenti facto. (Sic +d od¥ éyyds interpretatur.) Non enim pri- 
vandus est aditu populi et potestate dicendi Hischines. Sed ut 
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hos ex potulantia atque invidia faciat, seque per deos est rectum 
neque civile neque justum, virt. Athenienses, sed in quibus, &c. 
Locus est obscurus et controversus proptereaque suspectus, 
Ego meam .interpretationem si non veram, at perspicuam esée 
puto. [Wolf's interpretation is this: Negue vero cuiquam est 
negandus accessit ad populum et-dicendi potestas. Sed ea fa- 
eultate ad explendum. odii atque invidie acerbitatem abuti, 
neque, tta me deus amet, rectum est, neque crvile, neque justum, 
Athenienses.| . Connexio periodorum habet obscuritatem: +2 
pay oby xoRrnyopnuéva OAAR etc.—Tdy.péy tolviv xarnyopiay, Kc. 
od yao &paspeigbas Bei, K—aar’ bg’ off, Kc. Est commemoratio 
quzedam in conquestione iniquitatis et confessio, maxima essé 
crimina et onme supplicio vindicanda recteque delata ad judices, 
si. vera essent, Eum enim ‘esse judiciorum usm, et cause 
coguoscantur et nocentes mulctantur. Sed abuti jadicum be- 
nignitate ad criminandos ex odio stque invidia insontes, id quod 
nune Adschines faciat, id vero nequdquam esse ferendum. Sed 
m hac quoque sententia me nonnilil turbat, quia ait xpooeAgeiv 
tH Sypw, ut non de judiciis, sed de concionibus loqui videatur. 
Eoden) pertinet etiam 1d Adéyou ruyeiv. Queritur enim [socrates, 
TOUS WOAACUS oUdE TIS Gus TaY dyavTioUReveY Tails Exibuulas abray 
sbéray avacstobes., Quid ergo, si sic connectas ? Si crimina mihi 
objecta vera essent, nec dignas penas neque dignis proximas dé 
me sumere possit resp. Que cum mthi adeundi populi haben- 
darumque concionum potestatem dederit, ea ego potestate site 
abusus ad explendum odium meum adversus inimicos atque in- 
vidtam. Id quod neque rectum est, &c. Atqui si me tantis in 
rebus Auschines, quantas ea facts pestem et pernictem retp, 
moliri videbat, cur non tn judictum adducebat ? 


Cum via multa patet, nulla est bona, qua sit eundum 
Ipse tibi monstret ductor Atlantiades—W or. 


ib. a¢aipeicbos] Post agaigeiofas addit August. quartus tiva. 
Reisk. Perplacet. Demosthenes, dum in universum loquitur, 
eogitat Ctesiphontem. v. p. 280. 10. 8. SCHAEFER. 


Not so: he speaks of himself. This is his argument to show 
that it is not competent for the’ state to punish him were even 
the crimes laid to his charge true: ‘‘ For” says he, “‘ no one igs 
to be deprived of an opportunity of defending himself before 9 
jury of his country: and to do so by employing calumay and 
detraction (instead of bringing him to trial) év éaypelas rages xed 
Gbdveu'’ rolro wosetv, 18 ‘neither right nor consistent with Athenian 
manners, nor just iti any view.” —Toiro nose] apaspeiv, Snrovers, 
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+d xgooerbeiy rah Bim xal Aéyou suxsiv.—iv exnpelas Taker xad 
ebévev} id est per” ienpele ince Recah in voc. rabis, in the 
way of calumny and abuse, as iv Supecs take tn the way of gift: 
or it may be dvr} rod bv iaypectovros sakes xe pbovepou, the 
abstract for the concrete, in the character of a calumniator 5c. 
asa calumniator ; 80 év ixbgod rake as an enemy. : 
- I do not think it very necessary to give examples of odx iu as 
denoting a legal impossibility or incompetency. Here are one 
or two Instances from our author. Reisk. p. 277. 13. ovx évyy 
Gvev rad soorxadicacbas 8ymov, Trois Aoxpois Sixyy xara ris woAs@s 
cuwrsrtcacias. P. 548.6. xab por Soxai xdy moorypaactas T0080" 
yWieac, ai wws evivx. 7. A. cf. pp. 69. 7-487. 3. After the 
same manner he uses olov rs, p. 373. 20. pcrsora pev, eb oldy 
Te, dwontelvare, ab 98 wx, Cowra tois Aommois agdderypa oyoaTe, 
cf. 516. 10. And so also in the end of the passage in question, 
0d yap 8ywou Krycipavra piv duvaras Sioned” gud. Lt ts not 
competent for him to maintain his action against Ctesiphon by 
bringing accusations agatnst me: ov ive i.e. bi iuou xatyyogery 
3s bus wpomyAaxiver, _ 

We need not be surprised at the use of the phrase xpoceAbeiy Ta5 
tau for pleading before the judges, when we recollect the 
popular nature of these tribunals, consisting of great numbers, 
chosen by lot from the whole body of the people. It corre- 
sponds exactly to our own phrase to be tried by one’s country, 
meaning a jury of his countrymen. ae ; 

If it should be said that it seems inconsistent in Demosthenes 
to complain that he was deprived of the opportunity of defend. 
ing himself at the very moment when he is doing so, every. 
Englishman will understand the answer: (perhaps this is the 
circumstance which has bid the true meauing from foreigners ; 
and I am more surprised that Taylor should not have seen it :) 
it is a most- reasonable ground of complaint, that accusations 
are brought against one when he is not on his trial, and has not 
the means of justification or defence which he should then have : 
and no complaint is more loudly made in this country or con- 
sidered more valid. 

Demosthenes brings forward the same topic again, p. 269. 
1: seqq. where it is also made the foundation of a charge of 
hypocrisy. elra, od pav jy mag énod dinny xara Tos vomoUS 
wip rovrav AaBely, eiwep HOixouy, éLérumes, ev tais edbovess, &v Tails 
ypadais, ty rails: dAAais xploeciv, od 8 aya pty abdos dwacs, ToIg 
vopols, TS yodve ry mpobleopla, ro xexplobas wach mavrwy wOAAAKIS 
Todrey Eodrepov, TH pydewdmore EeAeyy Sivas pydiv Ouds (leg. rov- 
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Tous) aBinowy, Ty moras Bx wAdoy % cAarroy aveynn Tay 7 drpiole 
men pry weveoy peaTeivas THs beens avraiba 2 aemhveynas ; ; pa, AR) TOUTEOY may 
x Gods 5, duds 88 xpoowoy. Here ¥ Lu RATA TOUS vyopoue Oixys 
AaBeiv, supplies the ellipsis in odx zy 77 woAgs Sixyy AaPeiv, where 
had these words been expressed there would have been no ‘ob- 
scurity. Wolf renders déwos innocens, and Reiske tnsons, nor 
does Schefer correct him; but dos is plainly opposed to 
Sixny Sobvas, and therefore, here signifies, as Reiske has elsewhere 
rendered it, a judicio liber et absolutus, < beyond the reach of 
punishment on every account, rois vépois (0d yag sym xplvopai 
syegov as in the next following quotation) by the law which 
grants every man a fair trial by time and prescription, &c.”— 
The two places mutually illustrate one another. 

Demosthenes uses exactly the same argument in the Or. DE 
FALS. LEG. P. 407. 14. "AAAR pay day yi. Ts elo ris mpe 
oPeiag Pracgypy megi enol, xara OAha oux ay exo ras axovdoire 
adrod. ob yap tyw xgivonas Thmeporv, odd’ tyes werd ral 
Udup odBels aol. There are here two reasons, why he pro- 
tests against Acschines being allowed to accuse him of crimes; 
first, that he is not on his trial; secondly, that he should have 
no opportunity of reply. The second he could not pledd in 
the place in question; but he is pleading that as he is not on 
his trial, the accusations brought against him by Asschines: ‘are 
unjustifiable, cf. 269. 1-319. 1-519. 2. 

On the concluding clause of the passage quoted, there is 
in Schaef. Appar. the following note: ius 8 —adriv] avril rod | 
ipauroy 82, Attica tmesi et interpositis aliquot vocibus. Wotr; 
Perperam. Taytor, Ego Wolltio assentior. Sic etiam Scho- 
liim libri Augustani prim. ap. Reisk. avr} rod tua adrdy. Sco m- 
FER. But though the clause must be used interrogatively, as 1s 
done by the Venetian interpreter, quoted by Taylor, ap. Schef: 
Appar.—me aguitem tpsum, st convincere posse putasset, non 
accusasset? This | prefer to reading without the interrogation, 
and referring avréy to Ctesiphon. Also. [ write gue 52, not pe 
¥ on Schefer’s authority ; ; ‘*neque enim cum proxima particula 
pronuntiando coalescit.” 

Let us now translate this passage and = see, whether it ‘has 
the clearness and consistency, to obtain which Taylor mutilated 
and altered it to his own taste. ‘ The charges brought against 
me are many and grievous, several of which would infer the last 
punishment of the law; but the very object of this action is 
merely to heap on me all the abuse, and calumny, and obloquy, 
which his enmity can suggest: while though these accusations 
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were ever sq true, it is nat competent for the city ta visit the 
alleged crimes with candign punishment; very far from it; For 
wo one is to be deprived yf the opportunity of defending bim- 
self before a jury of his country. Nor by all the gods is it 
right, Athenians, ar consistent with our laws and manners, o 
with justice, by the methad of calumny and detraction, to 
deprive one of such au apportunity. On the contrary, oup 
laws and justice itself, required of him, when, be gaw 
me engaged in transactigng sv injurious to the state, as he has 
expatiated on alter his theatrical manner, while the transac- 
tions were yet recent to have made me amenable to the laws. 
If he saw me engaged in such injurious transactions as required 
it, he ought to have proceeded against me by way of ln FoR- 
MATION, and in that way have assisted me at your bar; or if 
1 was moying any measures inconsistent with the laws, he ought 
to haye brought against me the praper WRIT péoyided for such 
cases. For the‘accusations-he has brought against me, are not 
valid surely to maintain his suit against Ctesiphon; and had 
be been able to prove the charges, would he not have brought 
his action. against myself?” | a 

So far the argument of the oratar seems quite clear and to the 
purpose.— But this is not the whole of it; he has brought it 
forward not ‘merely for its own sake, but as the foundation of 
two charges against /Esehines, af acting’a.-part of hypacrisy in 
the accusations he has brought against the speaker himself, 
and in the ‘whole action against Ctesiphon, and this the 
interpreters seem not to have understood, The first of these 
charges he goes on to establish as follows: ‘¢ Certainly if he 
saw.me doing you injury, either after the fashion of which he 
has accused me at such length, or after any other. fashion, the 
law has provided many ways of proceeding, and severe penalties 
enough ; and all were at hand for bis use against she ; and using 
these, there would haye- been consistency between his words 
and. his conduct. But now having deserted the direct and 
right way, and having avoided the proof at the times of the 
alleged crimes, and after such a lapse of time accusing me of 
crimes and heaping on me reproachés and abuse, he is plainly 
acting a part.” . This is his first charge. “* He knows the false- 
hood of his accusations, and that though they were true, 
they could infer no penalty or punishment; and his sole object 
is to abuse me.” He proceeds to his second charge, era xa- 
TnYOQK: wey End, xplves Oe ToUTON, al ToD ev aydvag CdoU THY Teds 
_ tpt ras Eipay mpoloraras, oldapod 8 ext ravryy dayvryncds iyo?, 
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Hy ésepou Cnraw eamitipiay apgaccias Galveras. xaitos wpoe dmacsy, 
B avdpes Adnvaios, rots AAots Oixakoss, ols ay eixciv Tsg UneQ Kayo 
Paros Eyos xah Tous’ twomys Sones xal par’ eixorws dy Adyesv, OT1 THD 
ipostépas Ex Opas hyads 86’ yycv adrav Sixasoy qv gov eeraopay mois 
eiobas, oF Td wav mpds AAAHAOUS aywrilerdas maparsinesy, érépa 8 srea 
xaxdy ts Sdoomev Cyreiv’ vmepBory yao adixias roUTs ye. “ THEN. 
AGAIN he makes all his charges against me while he brings his 
action against Ctesiphon, and through the whole course of it he 
makes his enmity to me (though he never dared to face me op 
it) his pretext, while be is plainly seeking to deprive a third 
person of his status in the republic. And over and above all 
the other just arguments which one might bring forward in be- 
half of Ctesiphon ;. this may, I think, with the greatest propriety, 
be said, that A‘schines and [ ought in all justice to settle our own 
quarrels between ourselves, and not, throwing these aside, seek 
to involve a third person in trouble: for that is the height of 
injustice.” To understand the force of this passage we must 
recollect, that among the Athenians personal hostility was con- 
sidered a legitimate reason for proceeding against each other ‘by 
every means which the law furnished. ‘Thus the orator against 
Androteon, written by our author for Diodorus, begins with 
stating the great injuries the speaker had received from Andro~ 
teon, as the reason of hisraising against him an action, sapayépwy 
ypagyy, which was ruinous to his adversary if convicted. .The 
same reason is stated in the oration against Timocrates, p. 701. 
19. seqq. Now the hostility between Aischines and Demos- 
thenes was known and avowed: and the charge here brought 
against Aischines is, that he was really from secret enmity, seek- 
ing the ruin of Ctesiphon ; while he made his enmity to De- 
mosthenes the ostensible reason of his present action. With 
due deference to such names therefore, [ cannot agree with 
Seager in his interpretation of «xpotcraras. Class. Journ. Vol, 
XXVIII. p. 51. “agoicrapas, praetendo, pretexo.” H. Stepb. in 
Thes. hoc loco citato. ‘Suscepte omnino cause uostras ini- 
micitias pretendit.” P. Foulkes et 1. Freind. Atque Aéschines 
non obtentu in Demosthenem odii accusabat Ctesiphontem ; 
sed contra, accusationis hujus obtentu Demosthenem petekat ; 
ut, ulciscendi inimict causa, (inquit Cic. De opt. gen. Or.) no- 
mine Ctesiphontis judicium fieret de factis famugue Demosthe- 
nis. Multo enim plura im Demosthenem quam in Ctesiphon- 
tem dixerat Aschines:” nor with Schefer. “ Est (xpotoraras) 
i. q. xpepacw moseiras, intelligendum illud de causa vera, non de 
pretextu. Conf. p. 192. 8. 8.” though [ allow that in the place 
to which he refers xpégacis signifies the reason not the pretext. 


$2 An obscure passage in Demosthenes explained. 


Understood in this sense, which requires no forcing or twist- 
ing of any phrase, I do not hesitate to say that there 1s not a 
clearer, more consistent, or more argumentative passage In 
Demosthenes. It is curious, as well as of some importance to 
remark, that a circumstance apparently so slight as placing the 
emphasis on the wrong word of a sentence, has not only altered 
the sense of that sentence itself, but has obscured and rend- 
ered suspected a piece of the clearest and most natural reason- 
ing. Had Demosthenes happened to omit the epithet afiay to 
Bixyy, It seems that obscurity or difficulty would hardly have 
been found in this passage. 

. The explanation given above, leads me to put a sense diffe- 
rent from any | find suggested on another disputed phrase 
nearer the beginning of this oration, p. 226. 19. odvos 8 éx we- 
plourias pou xaryyooel. éx mepsouclas i.e. ToIs Ekwley Adyoss s¢peo- 
o¢.—‘* His accusations of me are irrelevant to the prosecution 
of Ctesiphon.” .That Demosthenes was a bad man and per- 
piclous counsellor, was a good reason why the senate or people 
should have refused to grant the crown, but the topic was 
irrelevant to the action against Ctesiphon +7 wapavépav yoddy. 
And this seems to stand better in opposition to 2AA’.iu0l piv— 
which Sutdas rightly fills up éyo piv xegh rav tovapay xivduveve. 
¢ While I am in danger of losing your favor by these charges, 
they are altogether extraneous and unnecessary to the attempt to 
establish against Ctesiphon the guilt of having moved an 1LLE- 
GAL measure. That must be proved from the comparison of 
existing laws ; in accusing me he has gone out of his way.” 


I should be obliged to you, or any of your correspondents to 
explain a phrase, which I find obscure, but of which the inter- 
preters take no notice, p. 227. 16. ob pdvov ra yoaas (rods 
vous) xuplous wero deiv elyas, 

. A DL. - 
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X.— De dy cum indicativo in se non facta. 


Exeuicurnvs indicativi cum particula ay consociationem eam, que quod impletz 
conditionis notionem continet, ad rem factam refertur. Nunc dicendym est de al- 
tero genere, quod quoniam ad conditionem non impletam spectat, ad rem,quae non 
est facta referatur necesse est. Significat, enim id, quod fieret, si impleta.enset 
conditio, non fit autem, quia non est impleta. Hoc genus cur imperfecti tantum 
et plusquam perfecti et aoristi proprium sit, supra dictum cap. vi. monitumque, 
si aliam vim hahere videatur, quam in re facta, id videri tantummodo, nop esse, 
quia differentia omnis non in indicative et particula, sed in eo sit posita, utram de 
-impleta an de non impleta conditione sit cogitandum. Quare ubi neque adjecta 
est conditio non impleta, neque apparet intelligendane sit an non, ibi prorsus am- 
biguum manet, quomodo verba inteypretari debeas. Ut apud Aristophanem in 
Pace v. 1198. 
& glatrar’, & Tpvyat’, 80° nas rayaba 
. SBpaxas, elphyny wothoas: ds wporod 
ovdels éxplar’ dy dpérayoy obdt KOAASBoU. . ; 
. Perinde est, sive vertas, antea nemo forte emebat fulcem collybo, sive dicas, nemo 
emisset, si scilicet collybo venalis fuisset. 

Videamus jam usum ipsum. Et primo quidem apud epicos, Homerus Od. 'B. 
184. 

obn dy récca Ceonpowtwy arydpeves. 
Neon diceres. Et &. 39. 

abr’, 80° dy obdéx07’ ex Tpoins ethpar’ O8veceds, 

elxep drhuov FAGe, Aaxay dard Antdos aloay. 
Potuit hic etiam ef xev dici. Sic enim loquuntur veterrimi, Iliad. ¥. 526. 

el Bd Eri wpordpw yévero Spduos auporépoiow, 

9 xéy pw wapéAgca’, vid duphpiaroy LOnxev. 
Et in illo versu apud Herodotum J, 174. 

. Leds ydp «° EOnne vijoov, ef a’ éBodacro. 
Et cum pronomine : Odyss. N. 205. 
dye 3€ xev RAdrop epigdevewy Bacirheov 

eucduny, 8s név w elves ua) freuwe véerOas. 
Non necessarium erat alterum «xév. Nam oratio, que suspensa est ex alia senten- 
tia, verbi modo servato non indiget repetitione particule. Quin recentiores etiam 
adspernantur repetitionem hujusmodi. Nec repetiit Homerus Odyss. A. 178. 

ovdd Kev nucas 

BAAo Bidxpwey piddovré re repropdyw Te, 

aply 7 Bre 5) Oavdroo péAay védos aypendavier. 
Nihil nos diremisset, ante quam mors occuluisset. Nam si primaria sententia con- 
ditionalis est, non possunt non omnia conditionalia esse, que pendent ex ea. Se- 
cus est, ubi sententia principalis sine conditione est, ut Odyss. T. 25. 

Buwas 3 ob« clas wpoBAwonduev, al xev Epaivoy. 
Non sivisti exire ancillas, qua, si exiissent, lucem fuissent prebiture. Hic si 
omisigset particulam, prabuisse illas lucem dixisset. 

Recentior usus eo tantum ab opico differt, quod particulam &y in secundaria 
pententia non aliter, quam si necessaria gst, addit. Temporum ratio eadem eat. 
Ac primo imperfectum plerumque refertur ad presens. Aristopbanes Ecc]. 151. 

éBovrduny wey Erepoy dv ray HOddwv 
Adyar th BéAticA, ty exabhunv horvxos’ 


yin 8 obx édow. 
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Swpe vero etiam ad preteritum, ejasmodi quidem, quod diuturnitatem aliquam vel 
repetitionem facti continet. Herodotus i.68. Fou dy, & teive Adnwy, elxep des 

éyé, xdpra dy eluates. Miratus esses. Ita cap. 170. iii. 25. v. 48. viii. 30. Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 1056. Antiphon p. 625. 644. 645. 688. 716. 718. 721. 733. 734. Di- 
narchus p. 10. Lycurgus p. 179. Andocides p. 12. 50. Iseus p. 63. Lysias p. 171. 

Plusquamperfecti non obscura ratio est. Aéschines p. 648. seq. wat loat af Wijpo 
abrg eyévovro ef 3t pla pdvov peremecev, bwepdpirr’ by, }) &wéfaver. Antiphon 
p- 689. ef piv yap bd Trav wAryydy 6 dvhp wapaxpyya ardbaver, bw euov péy, d- 
wales 3 dy éreOviixe:. Andocides p. 42. el yap FAder, e3dder’ av ev rg ELAM: De- 
mosthenes p. 242. éwel 3id ye buts abro’s wdAa ay dwroddAcre. Ita codd. et 
grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 126, 38. Nam prava quorumdam libroram 
scriptura dwoAdAare, quam Matthie in gr. Gr. §. 509. 5. 6. pro genuina habebat, 
addito Ay ferri nullo modo potest. Ac vel apud Scholiastam Aristidis T. ii. p. 143. 
quem locum Lobeckius ad Ajacem p. 235; adhibuit, eiAfpe: dy haud cunctanter 
pro efAnper dy reponi debebat. Alia plusquamperfecti cum dy conjuncti exempla 
apud Demosthenem exstant p. 652, 2]. 660, 20. 667, 12. 680, 27. 726, 29. 855 
27. 867, 1. 889, 20. 901, 11. 916, 10. 1018, 14. oO 

Avristus plerumque de preterito tempore usurpatur, ut apud Aristophanem 
Ran. 732. 

otow 4 wéAts wpoToOU 
ovde papudxotow eixy padlws éxphoar’ ky. 

Quum vero ad presens tempus refertur, est illud de eo, quod cito perficitur, intelli- 
gendum. Ita apud Sophoclem Ged. R. 1438. quum Q:dipus dixisset, pipdy pe 
Ys éx TROD 8cov TdxoTa, Creon respondet : 

%puc’ dv, ed rovr’ 100 tv, ef ph Tod Oecd _ 

mporior expnCov exuadeiy tl rpaxréoy. 
‘Facerem. Apud Herodotum i. 42. Adrastus non libenter se regis jussa facere 
ostendit his verbis: & BaotAed, kAAws pty Eywye by ovx fia és KeOAov Todvder- obre 
yap cungdopy tose xexpnudvoy einds dors es Suhdrtcas eb wphocovras idva:, ore 
7d BotrAcrOa xdpa, wodAaxi Te av Yoxov guavrdv. Male ct contra sententiam loci 
novissimus editor évisxov dedit. Imperfecto utitur propter illud woAAaxy : ante, 
ubi semel capiendum consilium in mente habuit, #ia posuit. Nondum enim, mea 
sententia, vicit Buttmannus, #ia imperfecti formam esse. Aristophanes Av. 786. 

abtix’ tuav Taév Oeatay ef Tis Hv bwénTepos, 

elra wevay Tos Xopoiot TAY Tpayy~dav HxGero, 

éxwrduevos dy otros jplornoev éAOwy otkade, 

Kar’ dy éumdnodels ed’ pas avers by xaréwrrero. 
Sed quod statim sequitur, 

el re Marpoxaeldns Tis Suay tuyxdver xeCn Tir, 

; ovn by d&lSicev eis Ootdriov, GAA’ dvewrrero, 

nescio an dictuin sit vere de re preterita, quum factum quid hujusmodi esse a Pa- 
troclide significet. 

De futuris satis constat %eAAov et eudAAnoa usurpari eo, quod ipsa hujus verbi 
tempora indicant discrimine. Sed est etiam ubi sine hujus verbi accessione futurum 
tempus respiciatur, ita tamen, ut, recte explicata sententia, res ad presens vel ad 
preeteritum tempus redeat. Ut apud Antiphontem p..778. obdérore 70éAnoay érdeiy 
en) robro Td dixaoy, ed ciddres Srt odk Av TobTas Kat’ euod EAeyxos eylyvero obros 
GAA’ enol xatd Tobrwy, Bri oddty Bixasov obs AAnOts Hria@vro. Potucrat dicere 
eldéres odk By tobrois yerhoeoba treyxov. Nunc quemadmodum loquutus est, 
hoe dicit: noluerunt ea via uti, quia, si td fecissent, non mihi ea, sed ipsis nocuis- 
set. - 

Sed in his omnibus quum nihil difficultatis sit, alias potius loquendi formu- 
las consideremus. Ac primo quidem sententias, que &» pronomini relativo junc- 
tumhabent. Apertum est autem, si qua sententia, que ipsa per se conditionem 
non impletam contineat, relique orationi adnectatur, oportere ay adjici. Ut apud 
Herodotum i. 86. Croesus, interrogatus quis sit quem appellet, respondet : roy 
ay dyd waar rupdyvoics epoetiunoa peyddwy xpnudrwv és Adyous éAdeiv. Demo- 
‘sthenes p. 536, 25. yov 3. rodro pev obi exolnoev, dv @ Toy Binoy ériunoer dy. P. 
914, 19, torw ody, & tw8pes Suacral, ovros b &vOpwros 4 yerhoeral wore, 
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ds dvr) Sioxirlav dtanxocloy Spaymay tpideovra pas cal rpraxoclas Kad éthxowra 
aworlvew xpocives’ ty; P.1111, 21. gorw ody Soris by rou EbAou wal rod 
xal Tov ypauparelov rocalryny ieépewe pépew plodwow ; tors 3 Boris dy, 3°: by 
wpeAne Tocauta xphuara i tpdxeSa, robrp Ta Aowd éwérpepey; Et cum Saws. 
Idem p. 440, L. Zorw ofy Sxws trait’ tv, exeiva wpocipnnds, 6 airds drhp ph S:a- 
POapels erdAunoey eirey ; Euripides Iph, Taur, 385. 
obx to8 Srws trexev by 4 Ards Sduap , 
Anrw tocatrny auallay. 
Mire hanc formulam mytavit Herodutus viii. 119. ef yap 3) radra odrmw ep5hOr dx 
Tov xuBeprhrew apds Héptean, év pupinos yrounos plyv obx exw dvritooy uh ode dy 
sotjoa: Bactrja rouvie: rovs wey éx Tod KataoTpéparos karaBiBdoa és xolAny vec, 
édvras Tlépgas xa) TWepordwv rovs xpérous: tav 5 éperéwy, edvtav Poulxwy, Saws 
obk by Yoo zAjb0s Toios Midpopor eféBare és thy OdAaccay. Nam pro obk tor: bic 
ad pd ob dy worjoa refertur oxws. 


Commemoranda hic est etiam formula ol9 dr: dy, et ofS 3 7 dy. Aristophanes 
Ach. 555. ‘ 


Tavt’ oid’ Sts by USpare. - 

Av. 1221. : 
. dpa 7 ola dr 
Sicasdrat’ dy Andbeion racayv “Ipldwy 
andbaves, i Tis dtias erirvyxaves ; 
Antiphon p. 712. ed yap. fides Bri oddels bv Hy cor, ds exeivoy toy Epxov d:opmo- 
oduevos euov Karenaprupycey. Dinarchus p. 10. é¢’ ofs otk 018° 8 rc wér’ ay erolet, 
ef ouvéBn narop0aoba: a’rg & cuveBovdAeucey. Demostienes p. 1038, 4, ef ph 
yap obros juiv capes didpice th mpwrov Sei woreivy Tobs avrWedwxdtas nat Tl deb- 
Tepoy, Kal rhAAa 8 épetijs, ove 01d’ Bra: wponAGey by 7H Tovrovt dawlewou TéApa. 
| Interdum ay etiam. prixcedit in hac formula, ut apud eumdem p. 1103, 20. éy@ 
yap abrds obt dy ol8 8 71 BAAO elxov Yyoloacba, Tay wenpayyevwy pty obdty cidés, 
7% 5t paprupovpeva dxovwr. 
. “Sed ubi sententiz iste ex alia sententia, in qua jam inest conditio non impleta, 
pendent, non adiitur &y, et recte quidem. Nam que primarie sententiz natura est, 
eadem est etiam plerumque saltem, earum, que ex ea apta sunt. Lycurgus p. 
165. (242. Bekk.) xalro: kar’ éxelvous robs xpdvous, & bvipes, tis ove dy Thy wéAw 
hArchoev, ob pdvov woAdtrns, GAAG Kal Eévos ev Trois Eumpocbey xpdvois eridednun- 
xaos ; rls 8 hv obras  picddnuos tér7€ 4 pecabhvaos, doris eduvhbn dy Braxrov 
daurdy Sropeiva: ideiv.; Recte illud doris eSuvhOn dv dictum est, quia sine con- 
ditione dictum erat id ex quo hoc pendet: quis tanto in civitatem odio fuit, ub 
militiam detrectavisset? Sed ubi ita mutaveris, ut conditio in principalem sen- 
tentiam recipiatur, ris dy Fv ofrw pucdinuos, jam sine &y dicendum erit Sorts édurh- 
@n. En exempla. Demostlencs p. 705, 26. @v dv abrod tis eroieito Karpyépnua, 
8 11 Shwore rovr Fv. Epicurus in Ep. ad Herodot. 6. p. 3. ef ph jy 8 revdy nal xa- 
pay xa avapy dvow dvoudtoper, ov by elxye TA odpara Brov jv, obdt 3! ob exte 
vetro,-xabdwep alverm xwotuera. Ibidem 8. p. 4. etre 1d Kevdv qv Gpicpdvor, 
gin dy elxe 74 Gweipa cduara Swou évéarn. Non debebat recipi Scaligeri conjec- 
tura a» Zorn, quam et grammatica repudiat, et usus Bpicuri, ut qui hoc &ornua 
vocet io Ep.ad Pythocl. 9. p. 31. 
Eadem ratio est particularum finalium, ul 8ppa, ds, dns, va. Aristophanes 
Eccl. 151. . 
. ; éBovaduny pey érepoy by trav HOddwy 
- Adyew 1a BéATICA, Iv exabhuny Hovxos. 

Vide Vesp. 961. Illud notandum, hanc constructionem indicativi sine particule &» 
de more usurpari, ubi sententia principalis sive addito &y, sive nun addito, condi- 
tionem non impletam continet. Aischylus Prom. 746. 
. tl 87’ euol Hv Képdos, GAA’ obk ev rdxe 

Eppup euavrhy riod aed ordpdrou rétpas, 

Srws wed oxiyaca Tay mdvTwy move 

_ &wnaAdyny ; 

Exempla quedam dedit Mattbie in gr. Ge. §. 520. not. 5., qui tamen neque 
Eurip. Phen, 212. afferre debebat quo in luco tya now ul, sed ubi signitient, ne- 
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_ que Platonis lecum in Menono ita trencatom a re, ut Plato legentibus aliter 
quam licet loquutus videatar, Integer locus hic est p. 89. B. nal yap ty wow wat 
+68 Fue el pboe: ol Wyabo) éyfyvorro, Feds wou dy iyiv of eylyvwonov raw veer robe 
dyatels tas picas, obs pels by saparaBdrres enelvav dwopyydvray épuvrAdrropmer 
dv dxperdva, Karaonunydpevo: woAd RaAAOY 7 rd lov, iva pndels abrovs Ssd- 
0eper, GAN’ exeidh Adixnowro els rhy HAulav, yor ‘ylyrowra ais wéAcow. 
Apertum est, expressam esse in principali sententia conditionem non impletam. 
Quod si que per obs adjuncta est sententia, iterum habet &y, factum id est eo, quod 
non prndet ex priore sententia, sed sola per se constat. Quod autem in fine 
mutatur verbi modus, id recte quidem observat Buttmannus fier) propter preegres- 
sum 4plxewro, sed non explicuit tamen. Nimirum non recte dixisset Plato deed} 
&gixovro, quod sic indicasset, non fuisse illos ad justam wxtatem perventuros. 
Quod si participio usus esset, recte dixiaset AAA’ dpucduevo: els thy friciay xpyer- 
pot éylyvovro. Nec non potuit éyfyvovro dicere, quamvis pregresso &pixewre. 
Euripides Inone apud Stubeum Ixviii. 12. 
xpiv yap tov ebruyxoivrd y’ 81s wAcloras Exew 
yuvaixas, elrep xal rpogh Sdpuors raphy, 
ws Thy kaxhy piv ebéBarr€ Swpdray, 
thy 3 odcay éoOAhy Hddus eadfero. 
Ita, nisi fallor, scribendum: nam male vulgo efep &y. Sed boni libri 4» omittunt. 
Heathius ééBaad’ dy scribendum putabat, quod vituperat, jure quidem, sed pa- 
rum exploratam habens hujus rei rationem Valckenarius in diatr. de fr. Eurip. p. 
176, quod etiam Brunckio accidit, quem vide de hac constructione ad A’sch. Prom. 
155. ad Eurip. Hec. 214. ad Apollon. Rhod. i, 281. Explicuiad Viger. p. 791. et 
851. 
Noli vero putare, non licere omnino in hoc genere loquendi particulis finalibas 
addere &. Immo necessaria aliquando ejus adjectio est. Nam ubi non quid 
fuisset, sed guid putuisset fieri indicare volumus, necessaria est particula. 
mosthenes p. 849, 14. xpwrov uey yap elrep ws GAnOGs TavTa uh euapripnoer, ob« 
ay vow Etapvos Fv, GAAd rdé7° EbOds ex) Tov Suacrnplov, ris wapruplas avaryryves- 
oxoudyns, jvixa uGAAov*AN abrdoy 2 viv 'N®EAEI. Hic dy positum, abi ad pri- 
mum adspectum abesse debebat. Recte vero posuit: ubéi et plus quam nunc proe 
dease potuissct. Omissa particula sensus foret: ubi plus profuisset. Qua parti- 
eularam finalium, eadem etiam conditionalium ratio est. Nam non aliter iis 
_edditur &y, quam ubi necessarium est. Est autem necesserium tribus potissi- 
wum modis, Primo, ubi non simpliciter dicendum est si esset de eo quod non 
est, sed st posset esse de eo quod non modo non est, sed ne potest qaidem esse. 
Demosthenes p. 1229, 22. &:1 tolvey twnpectay rhy xparlorny tAaBov, woaAA@ 
wreioroy apyipoy Sous. obra: § ef uty elyov yxelpoy Ay jpav, oddity dy Fy 
Sewdy. viv 8 od8 Sxovavrwoiy wo peuloOwvrat, wept Tov wAelovos dyriAdyorress 
Ha libri quidam, recte, ut mihi videtur. Alii omittunt &. Si hi, inquit, remiges 
habituri fuissent multo deteriores, non mirum foret. Omisso ky» diceret, si &é ha- 
bwissent remiges deterieres: ut oppositum foret, at non habuerunt deteriores. At 
habverunt illi nullos omnino. Itaque apparet duplicem inesse conditionem, ut, - 
quum. altera, quia in principali sententia dp est, carere ea particula potuerit, 
altera eam requirat. Plene enim omnia si dicas, hec habebis: si tli habuissent. 
remiges, non foret mirum, si hi remiges deteriores fuissent. Alter modus est, quum 
in principali sententia non inest conditio non impleta. Nam si tum non ad e ad. 
deretur &y, nescires utrum de re vere facta, an de cogitata sermo esset. Demo- 
sthenes p. 1201, 18. ef roivuy totro iaxupdy qv &Yv Tobre apbs suas rexphpor, 
Sri ekeblBou rv Aicxplova, by meupOjval onus dad robrov, uh AaBeiv rds diddas 
wapd rov narphs Tov nod, nal rhy pyar rod apyuplov Savelcacbat, napot yeréabew 
Texunpioy xpos bas Sri cuverdds pe &ANOH eyxadowra ob roAud tov Ais xplove wa- 
pasovve:, Dinarchus p. 39. (189. Bekk.) el7’ ob Sewdv, & "A@nvato:, ef, Sri wey 
ets dvhp Upyoe Morlas, "Apeonaylrns Gv, &8ureiy pe, xarmpevSduevos xapod nal ris 
Bovaijs, taxvaev dy Td Weddos Tis GAndelas paAAoy, Kal 3d Thy dcbdveray Thy 
tére Kal Thy épnulay rhy éuhy emored@noay ai Kat’ duod Pevdseis yryvdueva: kata 
oweval.: Si dixisset el’ od Sewdv By jv, omittere dy in sequentibas debuisset. 
Antiphen.-p, 786. (88. §. 29. Bekk.) xalro: Saude, €1 of abrel ply pdprepes r08- 
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tous &» paprupowvres muorot Foay, endl 38 paprupodyres Exeo'ro: Zoorrasw 
wal el pty wdeu wh wapeydvorro pdprupes, dys Bi waperxduny bY, ® rods 
wapayevopevous uh waperxduny, érdpous 5é riwas, eixéras dy of robtay Adyo: wurTd~ 
Tepa Foay Tay eusv paprépwy. Hoc in luco ambo modi, de quibus dictum, 
conjuncti sunt. Naw illa, ef roéros &v paprupotrres wurrol joay, et el eixéros 
dy mistdérepe: foay trav euey papripey, dicta sunt, quia nulla est conditio non 
impleta in primaria sententia devdv dorm. Hoc autem @ xapeyduny dy, ubi non. 
‘recte a Bekkero cum duobus codd. omissum est &», prupterea dictum est, quia du- 
plicem habet conditionem. Sensus hic est: malum vero, si iidem testes pro illis 
testantes fide digni essent, pro me autem nullum fidem habebunt ; et, si omnino 
non affuissent testes, ego autem exhibiturus fuissem, vel gui affuissent non exhibuis- 
sem, sed alins, ipsorum dicta plus fidei quam met testes habuissent. Adde condi- 
tionem non impletam principali sententie, et videbis ita dici debere: xalro 
Sevby dy Fy, ei of abrol udprupes tobrois paprupodvres micro! foray, Kal—eixéras 
of totrev Adyor meotérepo hoay Tay eur papripey. Hinc judicari poterit de 
loco Demosthenis p. 260, 1. nal rls vbn dy dwenxresrd pe Sucalws,ef 11 rev Swapxdy- 
Tov mone Kaa Ady pdvoy xatacxivew dwexeipnra; Codd. quidam éwexel- 
pnoa ty. Recte omittunt particulam alii codd. et Plutarchus p. 542. A. Tertius 
denique modus, quo & additur, is est, quum in oratione ex pluribus membris 
composita, prascessit sententia carens coaditione non impleta, licet ejusmodi con- 
ditio in principali sententia insit. Nam non posset intelligi, de re non vera, sed- 
cogitata sermonem esse, si precedentia rem factam continent. Aschines p. 107: 
(329. §. 85. Bekk.) odoty trowoy dy ely, 3 °AOnvaio:, el unddy pty euod Adyorvros 
abrol Boadre tiv éxwvuulay tay Epywr Sy cbuore tobre, cuot 8 A€yorros émAé€- 
AnoGe, nal wh ‘yevouévns yey xploews wepl rod xpdyuaros fAw by, yeyovdros 8t 
érAéyxou dxopedtera. Apertum est, si hic abesset &y, sensum fore, si hic caussa 
cecidit, non si cecidisset. — 


o 


XI.— De omissa particula dy universe. 


In communi scriptorum uso multo sepius amissa particula dy dubitationem exci- 
tavit viris doctis, quam addita, quum multi, quod plerumque fieri viderent, ubique 
faciendum fuisse existimarent. Qua opinione nihil in arte critica cogitari potest _ 
perniciosius. Quzrendum est potius, utrum quid necessario, an usu quodam et 
consuetudine fiat, omninoque causse prius investiganda sunt, quum regula consti- 
taende. Et hac quidem in re, in qua nunc versamur, illud ante omnia videndum 
est, quid sit, quod dicimus omitti particulam. Potest enim dupliciter intelligi. 
Nam aut nihil mutari sententiam putamus detractione particulz, aut mutari quadam 
ratione, Quod si nihil mutari sententiam volemus, recte quidem loquemur, quum, 
omitti particulam dicemus, sed committemus tamen aliquid absurdi, quia, si parti- 
cula aliquid tamen significat, nibil eam significare necesse esset, s1 perinde esset, 
utrum adderetur an omitteretur. Sin mutari omissione particule volemus senten- 
tiam, omitti particulam non recte dicemus, quia, ubi non illud significandum est, ad 
quod opus est particula, abesse eam necessarium est, ut non omitti, sed non po- 
nenda esse dicenda sit. Itaque quum utrovis modo absonum sit, omissain dici par-, 
ticulam, videndum an tertia quedam ratio relinquatur, qua jure dici possit omith. 
Est vero ita. Nam matarisententiam quum dicimus, aut plane aliud quid dicere 
eum qui loquitur indicamus, aut idem quidem, sed cum levi aliquo et quod non 
magni referat discrimine dicere. Et hoc quidem quum fit, ut sententia maneat eadem 
parumque intersit, utrum addatur an omittatur &y, tum vero recte licebit omip- 
sam dici. Itaque hanc omnem disputationem in duas partes.dividewus, quarun in 
priore de particula necessario omissa, i. e. ne ponenda quidem, in aitera de non 
necessaria ejus omissione dicemus. 

. XI1.—De indicativo particula dy necessario omissa. og 

Voxoanis est opinio, verba quedam, ut apeder, Euedrov, expan, pri ital 
et alia, carere posse patticuie adjectione, ¢t sisi semper, tamen umque . 
carers, Vide Mattie gr. Gr. §. 020. b. et-quem ile laudat Scheferuni:Meclet. 
cr. pr 130. seq.-de xpie et EucdAey disserentem. Non tomére ‘hoo fidri, scritisse 
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videtur Matthie §. 508. not, 1. sed debebat eam rationem amplius persequi, pres- 
sertim quum ita simplex et plena sit, ut non possit non statim cuivis apparere. 
Neque enim ullum horum verborum est, quod non aut sepe aut aliquando certe 
particalam dy tam necessario requirat, quam alibi adspernetur. Nam ubicumque 
aliquid, etiam sine conditione verum est, commemoratur, abesse debet particala : 
ubi autem aliquid nominamus, quod nonnisi certa conditione verum est, neces- 
sarin est particule adjectio. Intelligitur id autem ex opposite. Nam quod sie 
conditione verum est, ei non licet opponi, non esse verum: quod autem certa 
tantum cunditione verum est, ei recte oppones, non esse, sublata conditione. 
Declarabo rem exemplis. Sophocles El. 1505. : 
xpi B ebOds elvas rhvde rots xaow Slany, 
Soris wépa mpdooew ye THY vopnwr OEAEL, 
; ; xrelvew rd yap kaxoupyoy ob dy Fv wond. 
xpiv dicit, quia oportere indicat sine conditiune. Nec potest upponi aad’ od 
Xph: nam si oportet, quomodo potest non oportere? At nun omnia fiunt, que 
eportebat. Itaque quod oppenere potes, aliud cst: @AA’ obk %ors. Contra non 
dicit, rd yap xaxotpyor obi Fv woAU, sed addit particulam. Nam illa tantum 
conditione non forent multi nefarii. Itaque oppositum est 4A’ Err woAd. Tam 
facile intelligetur, cur ea potissimum verba, que vel necessitatem aliquam signifi- 
cant, ut Sere, expiv, Met, rpooyre, vel libertatem faciendi, ut étjv, evry, vel ve- 
ritatem rei, ut qv, %ueAAe, sepissime careant particule accessiune. Nam que 
fieri oportet, vel licet, vel que sunt aut futura sunt, plerumque simpliciter verita- 
tem rei continent, ex nulla conditione suspensam. Attulit Matthiz §. 508. not. 
1. Sophoclis hoc in G:d. R. 255. 
obd ei yap hv 7d wpaypa wh OehrAaroy, 
dabaprov suas eixds hy odrws ear 
et Xenophontis Mem. Soer. ii. 7, 10. €f piv tolvuy aicxpdy tt Eueddrov epydoa- 
cba, Odvarov dvr airov aipercoy Hv. Utrumque recte dictum. Nam et non ex- 
piare cedem, et turpe quid facere, impium erat, semperque impium est. Itaque 
tantum abest, ut hec anomalia quedam sit, quemadmodum Schefero videbatur in 
Melet. cr. p. 65. ut certissimam legem habeat particule omissio, cujus legis 
rationem non perspectam esse a Schefero, manifesto prodit adnotatie 86. p. 129. 
Neque enim ipsi verbo tribuendum est, quod particula carere potest, sed potest 
id tum demum fieri, quum vel verbum ipsum non tantum auxiliare est, sed idem 
uod éf%v significat, ut apud Demosthenem p. 655, 6. ef yap pndey . efxere tay 
vy dAoyloavOat, und ed’ Suey airav olai re hre Tavra cuveivat, qv ideiy 
trapdderypuc.Oduv@lovs rovrovel, of ti remonndres abrois diAlwrou was alte XpBr- 
vat; vel ubi adjectivum accedit ejusmodi, quod aliquid per se verum significat, 
ut non possit contrarium oppositum cogitari, ut in hac Sophoclis (ed. R. 1368. quod. 
Scheferus affert: ' 
‘ kpelocwy yap Roba unre Sv, } Sav ruprss, 
quod idem est atque xpeiocoy Fv uh Civ oe. rupardy ely et ibidem v. 1375. 
GAN’ 4 réxve BY7’ Bis Fv epipvepos. ; 
Neque enim ant ob xpeizov Fy aut obk Fv eplucpos opponi potest, sed opposita 
cogitantur, at c@cus es: at cares adspectu liberorum. Itaque etiam Latini in 
ioc genere non conjunctivo, sed indicativo utuntur, licebat, oportebat, equum 
erat, et quecumque sunt hujusmodi alia, dicentes, Ex quo apparet, neque in illis 
exemplis, que Scheferus p..129. affert, omitti potuisse &y, illud autem, quod p,, 
55. ex Iphig. Aul. 944. opposuit, plane non pertinére ad omissionem particule 
quia quod Achilles dicit, id 
eym wdxvorros Ry tip’ "Apyelwy arhp, 
eyh rd pnddv, Mevdrcws 3 ey dv8pdow, 
ds obx) Tindkdws, &AX’ dAdoropos yeyéds, 
_. rep poveve: trodpdy byopa og wéees, 
hunc sensum habet: me ergo infimum Argivorum et nullo loco habendum, Me- 
nelaum autem virum putabat Agameninoe, si meo nomine ad cadem faciendam 
abutitur. Dionysias vero in Arte rhet. c. 4. p. 247, 9. ed. Reisk. ad. quem 
locum: illa adnotavit Scheferus, qaum sic soripsit, qv wey oby nul waph Large? 
vis [Sdas rabrys wapadebyuara, non est id recte Schesferus sic interpretatus : posses 
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quidem etiam in Sapphicis exempla hujus forme reperire. Nam et edpeiv, si illud 
voluisset scriptor, addere debuisset, nec posses, sed poteras verti oportebat, quia 
non licet opponere, at non potesinvenire. Recte vero loquutus est Dionysius, 
hoc volens: in promptu erant exempla in Sapphicis, quibus uti poteram: sed nolo 
tis uti. Sed satis. Nihil enim opus exemplis, que quis ex quovis scriptore 
millena possit colligere. 

Talia potius atferre opere pretium est, in quibus additum sit 4, quoniam de 
ea re quidam dubitarun!. Est enim etiam illis verbis, que plerumque carent 
particula, necessario addenda, ubi contrarium illorum verborum in mente -ha- 
bemus. Demosthenes p, 525, 15. ef rolyuy dméxpn robs Trois Atoyvolos rt wot- 
ovvras kata robrous Tobs vopous Blunv Sidévas, obdey dy xporéder Tovse rod vduou, 
GAN’ obx awéxpn. Hic omnia ex conditione pendent, et aperte oppositum est, 
GAA poode: Tod vdpov. Sophocles kd. Col. 1365. 

ei 3 eképuca rdode wh paurg tpodors 

Tas maidas, } Tay odk by Av, Td ody pépos. 
Non viverem. Cogitat enim aaa’ elul. Herodotus iii. 25. ef pév viv paddy tabre 
6 KapBlons eyvwoidxee, nal dwiyye éxlow roy orpardy ext Ti dpxiOer yevoudrp 
Gpaptdd:, Fv av copds dvhp. Scilicet nunc non fuit vir prudens. Demosthenes 
p. 24, 27. ovdt Oauydtw tour’ eyd: rodvayrioy yap by Fv Cavuaordy, ef unddey 
Kowvyres Hels Gv Tots woAepovr wpoohne Tov wdyra wowodvros & Sei mwepshper. 
Male hic codd. nonnulli omittunt &. Nam oppositum est, &AA’ obk tor: Oavpa- 
ardv, ef pndty rowovvres Tod wdvta wowodvros wh weprecdueda.. Idem p. 40, 8. e 
yap éx Tov wapeAndrvOdros xpévov Ta Séovra obra: cuveBovAevoav, oin dy suas 
vov et Bovretecba. Nempe oppositum est 4AAd def viv. Xenophon Anab. v. 
1,10. e pty qmordueba cadis, rs Hier wAota Xeploodos kywy ixavd, obn by 
tHe dy udAAw Adyew. Addit oppositum Demosthenes p. 739, 24. BAAR rh Ala 
aloxpoy lows by jy ’Avdpot leva Sedéo0at 4 TAavnérny 4 MeAdywroy ; ob ua Toy Ala, 
& tydpes Bixcacral. Si quis alia exempla requirat, aliquot ex uno Demosthene 
indicabo, apud quem quis &y cum #yconjunctum inveniat, p. 40, 18, 74, 17. 97, 
19. 108, 22. 112, 1. 124, 8. 145, 20. 168, 11. 317, 4. 350, 7. 370, 2. 372, 20, 
374, 8. 375, 27. 410, 9. 431, 6. 545, 26. 569, 13. 675, 2. 583, 7.652, 3. 20. 660, 
9. 662, 28. 665, 21. 681, 29. 702, 3. 746, 7. 849,15. 861, 24. 917, 22. 974, .11. 
987, 2. 1020, 17. 1229, 24. et cum éfjy p. 745, 26. cum &e: p. 813, 3. 1082, 6. 
1313, 23. 1418, 10. prowm, et cum awéxpny p. 813, 4. Et ne desint exempla, in 
guibus omissa, uti debuit, particula est, non additam videbis apud eumdem ad 
de: p. 61, 5. 90, 1. 145, 10. 582, 2. 740, 19. ad evjy p. 52, 6. 354, 13. 379, 2. 
ad éfjy p. 33, Ll. 785, 15. ad éxpiv p. 955, 20. ad Fv p. 230, 15. 260, 4. 355, 7. 
379, 12. 395, 3.5. 463, 24. 1016, 24. 1017, 21. ad xpoojkey p. 900, 24. 948, 14. 
Ex utroque genere pauca libet adscribere. Dicit Demosthenes p. 97, 8. ubi 
quid facto opus esset exposuit : Tabr qv ev ppovolvrwy dvOpdrwy exnpealdvrioy Be 
nal Siapdepdyrwy Ta wpd-ypata, & vow obra: rover. Hoc erat hominum sapientium. 
Non potest enim opponi; at non est sapientium, sed at non facitis. Idem p. 
396, 14. kalros Kal THAN’ by Axayt’ Exodroibws rovrois émémpaxto, ef ris éwelberd 
po. ob yap eywye oftws Fv tAdrws obd Udpwr, bore xphwara. peyv d:8dvar, 
ovras dpav érdpous, iwtp rijs mpds buas pirotryslas’ AF avev piv Saxdyns 
old 7 Av xpaxGjvar, wodA@ dt pelCovas apearctas elxe wdon TH wéAEs, TavT’ obK 
ABovrduny yevécbu. Initio posuit &y, quia oppositum est 4A’ ob wémpaxrats, 
Mox vero omisit: neque enim oppositum cogitatur fui itu stultus, sed feci ista, 
et sapienter guidem. Idem p. 293, 12. xal ef viv Tpidy jpepGv ad ris “Arrinis 
S3dv ris udxns yevonévns rocovros klySuvos nal pdéBos wepméorn Thy xéAuy, TI dy, 
elxov xanolov tis xdpas Tabrd TovTo wdfos cuvéBy, poodoKijom xXpiv. Non enim 
oportoit, quia non est illud factum, quo facto oportuisset. Alia ratio est hujus 
loci p. 112, 5. ef wév ot Ewavres dporoyotmer Slrrwxoy TH ‘adres wodcpely cal Thy 
eiphynvy xapaBalvew, ovdtv AAO Mea Toy napdera A€yew kal cupBovretay, 4 Exes 
dapartorara kal fgora abrov duuvotpela: eéreidn 8 obrws ardémws Eviot dedecwra, 
Gare xéAcs karadaupdvovros exelvou Kal woAAd TaY Sperépuy Exovros kal wdyras 
awOpchmovs adixotvros avéxerOal river ev rats exxAnolas Aeysvrev worrdais: ds 
jyscw tinés alow of wowivres toy xdAcpov, drdyun peddrrecbas Kal Bioploicbn 
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wep) robrov. Videri potest hic addendam fuisse Hy, quia o ni potest &AA’ ob 
Set ofBty BAAO AGyew. Nibilominus recte omissa est particula. ue enim sic 
intelligi heec voluit Demosthenes ; sed quum veht Philippam ab omnibus hostem 
judicari, vehementerque improbet evs qui aliter sentiant, in hanc sententiam 
loquitur: si nemo nostrum dubitaret illum hostem esse, de eo tantum me dicere 
opus erat, quomodo repellendus esset: sed quoniam sunt qui aliter sentiant, his oc- 
currendum est. Ita apparet jam non quid opus sit et quid non sit opus inter se 
opponi, sed quid ipse facturus sit. schines p. 153. (p. 855. §. 150. Bekk.) és 
rolvuy ey abrge cwSijva ph Tiywpnoapévp Toy Tov Tlarpdéedov Odvaroy, dsd- 
yvobt por & Adyar 4 @éris. Potuisset quidem dici, quod quidam codd. habent 
étijv Ey, quia licuisset Achilli servari, si Hectorem non occideret, quod occiso illo 
jam non licebat : sed non recte hoc diceretur, quia non quid licuerit ei, sed 
quid fecerit queritur. Itaque oppositum est GAA’ obx éBovanOn owOivas. 

Restant verba Sedov, EmedAov, Envy, éBovaduny, de quibus aliquid adjicien- 
dum videtur. Atque &peAov quidem cur vix aliter quam sine particula a» 
situm inveniatur ex iis que modo disputavimus apertissimum est. Nam quum hoc 
verbum proprie debebam significet, inest in eo necessitatis significatio, ut, quod 
debebat fieri, non etiam fieri non debuerit. Iliad. Z. 350. 

dvBpds Ererr’ ShedAov duelvovos elvar Exorris, 


8s p fin veueciv re kal aloxea wOAN avOpdwev. 
dbs 3h tyary Bherov pdeapds vb rev Eupevas vids 


dvépos, ty nredrecow ois Em yijpas Ererpuev: 
Nusquam potes opponere at non debebam esse, sed at non sum. Debebas enim 
nihilo secius, etsi non est factum, quod fieri debebat. 

Eadem ratio est verbi Z4eAAov. Nam qui facturus quid erat, eum non potes dicere 
non fuisse facturum, sed non fecisse. Quod vero Latini dicunt facturus essem, nihil 
obstat quin Grace dicas EueAdov dy rorfoev. Opponitur enim aad’ ab péraree, 
non sum facturus. Sed cavendum ne, ubi a cum infinitivo jungendum est, ad 
EueAAe trabas, Ut in Xenoph. Cyrop. iv. 3,3. ords 8xov dierrev ay dtanod- 
ecba: 74 Acydueva, i. e. ubi futurum erat, ut exaudiri dicta possent. Vel apud 
Andocidem p. 11. (106. §. 21. Bekk.) pépe 3) rolvuy, el nal 6 warhp eBotXere 
tropévey, robs dlrous dy oleae f erirpérea aire pévew } eyyvhcarba, aAA® obs 
ay wapaireicba: kad SetoOar amiévar Grou dy enedrcy abths cwbhoerOau, dud ve 
obx &modciy: i. e. ubi futurum erat, ut et ipse servari posset et me non perdere, 
Ceterum Scheferum in Melet. cr. p. 131. brevitatis studio dixisse puto EueAAep 
fungi vice particule &y, atque fueAAe BdcecGar idem esse quod ef &y.: Nam ut 
smpe hec permutare possis, ut in illo versu, de quo disputat, Orphei in Argon. 
1257. 


Odyss. A. 217. 


h tdxa Kal Bicer® ’Apyd xard BévOe Zuerrev. 
tamen hoc significat peritura erat, illud autem periisset. Illo quidem in versu gi 
Scheferus scribi jussisset, 

4 rdxa nev Stoeo® "Apyd nara BévOe EuedrAcy, : 
multo id magis probarem, quam quod vulgatam # rdya ral defendit. Ky enim 
epicorum more, de quo supra dictum, ita potuerat adjici, ut forte significaret, 
Vulgatam vero quum ego in adnotationibus ad Orpheum propterea rejeci, quod 
epica oratio xal rdya postularet, miror me nescire visum esse Schefero. quod vel 
pueri sciunt, 4 rdya sepissime apud epicos legi ; non autem vidisse eum, has vo- 
ces, quod initio nove orationis faciendo, non continuandz orationi inserviant, a 
me esse vituperatas. Hoc ergo refutare debebat, si defendere vellet vulgatam. 

Parum differt etiam %pyv. Homerus Od. A. 171. 
kal puy Edm erddvra pirnocuev Etoyov bAXwy 
*Apyelov, ef vawv owelp Gra voorov Eanxey 
oo _ wyuol Boffo yevér bas "OAdpaws edptowa Zebs. 
Sperabam., Neque enim poteris opponere at non speravi, sed at non venit. 
Eadem denique etiam verbi ¢BovAduny dliquando ratio est. Sed hoc verbum: 
si nunc hibet aljunctam particulam, nonce non habet, tribuendam id est ambigui- 
tati signihcatisins, Asthines p: 383. (465. §. 2. Bekk.) éBovaduny yey oby, 3 ybpes 
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"ADnvaio, Kal thy Bovdhy robs wevraxoclous Kal rds exxdrAjolas b%d rhe ededry- 
xérwv dp0as SioueicGas, nad rods vduovs obs evopoberncey 5 SéAwy wep) rhs ror 
pntdpey ebroopias ioxtew. Aristophanes Ran. 866. 

éBovrAduny pty obx epivew evOdde. 
Ubi Brunckius non debebat addere &y. Uterque scriptor recte loquutus’ est.’ 
Nam significat illud é¢BovAdunvy cupiebam, cui quoniam non est oppositauny at 
non cupiv, recte abest &y. Itaque apud A’schinem sensum verborum: etiam ‘ita 
licet exprimere : debebat servari antiquus mos judiciorum. Apud Aristophanem’ 
autem qui loquitur, A‘schylus, quum cupiebam non certare dicit, manere se alie-' 
num a certandi cupiditate indicat, etiamsi, quum detrectare nequeat, ‘cértaturus 
est: id quod his verbis dicit: 

Suws 8, ewes) vol Sonel, Spay tatra xph. 
Sed observandum est, vix aliter hoc verbum éSovAduyy in principio quidem ora- 
tionis carere posse particula &y, quam si py adjiciatur, quo statim indicetar, 
etsi quis velit aliquid, tamen, quod velit, non fieri. Itaque Antisthenes rhetor 
Orationem Ajacis sic, ut fecit, debuit incipere : éBovAduny av rods abrods jpiv’ 
Sucdfey, ofeep wal éy rois xpdypyact apjcay. Nam si omisisset particulam, nar- 
rare videretur se voluisse illud, nunc autem abjecisse eam voluntatem. Sithilifimum 
est hoc Dionysii Hal. Art. rhet. c. 3. initio p. 233. duo) uev Ay reprvdv, abtdy re 
wapévra Kal ovyxopetorra nal dvaBaxxebovra peth ood, rijs plans enol Keparijs, 
duveity. Quo loco vix puto dubitari posse quin exciderit particula & Dicitur 
vero etiam éSovAduny piv Gy, ut apud Kristophanem Eccles. 151. 

eBovaduny piv trepov ay rdv hOd3dav 

Adyew 10 BéATicC®, Tr’ exabhynr hovxos. . 
Qui locas, ut plerique omnes, in quibus adjectum est dy, repognare fottitan 
videbitur iis, que supra diximus, ubi addita sit particula, contrarium opponi posse. 
Non enim potest opponi &AA’ ob BovAoua. Sic etiam in Vespis, ubi quam 
Bdelycleo dixisset, mOaplfew yap obx éxlrrarat, respondet v. 960. Philocleo, 

eye 3 éBovdAduny dv ob8t ypdppara. 
Demosthenes p. 54, 29. éBovaduny & by, Sowep Eri Suv ovupépa ra BéAriorra 
dove ol8a, ofres el8éva: cuvoirov Kal Te Th BEATIOTA eixdyre WOARG Yap By Horo 
elxov viv 3 dx’ 284X015 odo: Tors awd robrov euauTg yernoojidvors, Suws ext rG cvy- 
olcew Spiv, day apdtnre, raira weweioGa: A¢yew alpodya:. Aschines p. 506. (605. 
‘: 115. Bekk.) ty €Bouaduny ay worrGy Evexa SFv. Scilicet in hujusinddi locis 
BovAdpuny ay potestate idem est quod bene esset, cui recte opponitur at non bene 
est. Quare etiam Latini vellem dicunt. Omnino autem videndum, ut, quod quo- 
que in loco oppositum cogitari debeat, recte cognoscatur, nisi male intelligt 
hujus et similiam verborum rationem volumus. Ut quod in Gorgiew defensione 
Palamedis scriptum est p. 113. (68.§. 21. Bekk.) 87s pty ody, od8 dv éBovrAdsuny 
nposoiva: Thy “EAAd8a, did THY wpoeipnudvor Seucrat. _ Vehementer enim erraret, 
ui opponere vellet, 4AA’ €BouAduny xpododva: sic simpliciter. Nam est illud qui- 
em ipsum, sed ex persona adversarii oppositum : éSodAov xpodovvai, ut, si ex 
ipsius oratoris persona oppositionem facere velis, dicendum sit, videor prodere 
voluisse. Ex his apparet, hoc quidem in loco plane diversam nasci sententiam, 
sidy removeatur. Nam addita particula dicit, ne voluissem quidem perdere, st 

em ; omissa autem, ne volui quidem, quum potuerim. 

Sed multo latius patet hec ratio; neque ullum est verbum, ad quod non per- 
tineat. Nam ubicumque non potest contrarium opponi, tecte abest particula. 
Antiphon p. 688. (41. §. 2. Bekk.) rdv yap Uptayra ris wAxyiis, ef piv odhpy I 
Aloe fh tay huvduny, Folxovv pv ob8 oftws* od yap raurd, BAAR peKova kat 
wredva Bleaio: of Epxovres avrimdoxew eofy. Non potest enim opponi GAA 
Hlxovy. Idem p. 634. (18. §. 9.) ds 38 0888 rdv xlvBuvov ode drpardorepoy Tod 
awd ris ypapiis tryoduny elvat, &AAA woAAawAadoioy, el wh wopeppdvory, ‘BiBdze. 
Repetita est negatio, quia sequitur AAAd. Ad fpyobuny, pro quo etiam EuedAoy 
iryeiv@a: dicere potoerat, non addidit &y, quia non potest opponi Aaa’ oix 
iryobuny. Quum enim neget se cedem fecisse, non potuit omnino preferre peri- 
colum, quod occidendo inimico subeundum erat, in Jus vocationi, ickhmo ne cogi- 
tavit quidem de ea re. Opere pretium est hic considerare ejusdemn 
locum p. 718. (57. §. 28.) AQAA’ ds KatexovTddn Adyouow. ey tin whole; BAXov 
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yap bri U abrod Tov Aipdvos Fy 7d wAoiov. was dv obv obx efeupéon ; Reete omisit. 
particulam in his, 3%Aoy yap Sri ef abrod rot Ades 7d mdoiov qv. Nam si po 
suisset, deberet oppuni posse at non fuit ex ipso illo portu: quod non potest 
opponi. Quare in hujusmodi lucis recte sic vertas verbum sine particula : debuit 
esse ex illo portu. Sed quod statim addit cum particala, licebat etiam sine parti- 
cula dici: was ody ob efeupébn ; alio tamen sensu. Significaret enim, cur nor est 
inventus? Addita autem particula dicit, quomodo non essct inventus? Vides recte 
opponi, at non est inventus. Nam interrogatio vim habet negations, ut, s sme 
interrogatione proferas, dicendum sit, nom esset non inventus. Alia ratio est hajus 
loci apud Demosth. p. 669, 27. Bri tolvuy Kal Kexduicras xdpw, & bvBpes *AGn- 
vaio, wap’ ipdv ob pdvov dy adds AcAcrrolpynne Aciroupyiay atlay, (uuKpd yap abry 
yé vis Fv,) AAAL Kal ray pEeylorwy, kal TobTa BolAoua Seigat. Reiskius dy post 
wis, Spaldingius p. 87. sive 93. ante abdry inserendum putabat. Erit sane ad- 
denda, si oppositum esse volumus at justo accepit myjorem gratian. N on videtur 
tamen illud respexisse orator, sed retulisse verbaad défay, ut diccret, qua tlle dignus 
erat gratia, ea perexigua erat. Tum vero ne potuit quidem addere particulam. 
Eadem rativ est Antiphontis verborum p. 680. (36. §. 4.) ob yap arpeuaw dx ébave. 
Qui si diceret, non esset mortuus, si suo loco munsissct, addere debuisset parti- 
culam. Atnon hoc dicit, sed mortuus est, quia non mansit in loco, 

Volo hic usum quemdam particule &y cum particulis 84rov conjuncte com- 
memorare, quia facile videri potest alicubi omissum esse &y, ubi, si accuratius con- 
sideres, debet abesse. Particula illa 8jmov idem significant, quod in Germa- 
nica lingua doch whl. Usurpantur autem ita, ut Latine per credo verti pos- 
sint. Indicant enim vix quemquam dubitaturum esse. Jam szpe iste particule 
in ef#mojli oratione inveniuutur, ut possis etiam @y adhibere, Ut apud Anti- 

hontem p. 716. (56. §. 24.) kalro: ye ob Shwov kar’ .euavrod pnvurhy Fareuwor 
taés. Ubi si dixisset, ov &y kar’ éuavrod pnvurhy Exeuroy, idem dicere visus esset. 
Sed’ non est ita. Nam ubi illud dfov sine &y positum est, semper sententia 
talis est, ut, si Sfprov tollas, illud habeas, quod necessario per solum indicativam 
dicendam erat, quia quid simpliciter sit vel fuerit indicat. Ut hic: non mitsi_in- 
dicem conira me ipsum. Idem Antiphon p. 725. (62. §. 43.) ob yap frou ofrw xa- 
xodaluwy yd, Sore 7d uly droKxreivat roy avdpa wpotvencduny pdvos, Wa pos 
pndels cuvedein, ev @ por 6 was xlvduvos Fv, Hon St wempayyevou p01 Tod Epyov, 
udprupas Kal ouuBovdous erotovuny. Alschines p. 110. (329. §. 87.) oépe 8% 
mpos Tov Aids kal Tay Oedy, ef er) Thy adrhy érpdrorto drodoylav, fvrep Thuapyos 
vuvl, wal of quvaryopetovres adtG, Kal Atiody Siapshdny tid paptupey wep THs 
aitlas, Arobds Sixactas wh morTeveav, Grace Shrov avdynn av ex Tod Adyou rodrov 
Haprupey roy pev ws ebcxate, Toy BE ds CSexdero, mpuxeevns Exatépp Snulas 
éx Tov vépuou favdrov. Demesthenes p. 554, 1. ey 8 ad rodvayriov oluat, ef rovroy 
apijxa, AcAourévat piv, & &vdpes AOnvaiot, Thy Tov Sixalov rdtw, pdvov 8 av elcdras 
duauTg Aaxeiv od yap Fv pot Shrov Biwrdy rotTo wothoayt:. Ubi veru non de €0, 
quod re vera -fuit aut_non fuit, sed de eo, quod esset, si quid aliud esset, 
sermo est, necessario debet dy accedere: ut apud eumdem p. 1109, 7. 038 ay 
els &rs Shou tour’ euaptipycey, ef wh tis Kal wapHv diarWenevp TH warpl rE 
Cup, GAN edbds av elxe, ThE jpets topev ef rwés ciot S:a6fKar Maclwvos ; Oppo- 
situm enim cogitatur, at illi sunt hoc testati. Non ita in illis locis, in quibus 
deest particula, quorum in nullo potest contrarium opponi. Eadem ratio est verbi. 
SyAovert. Demosthenes p. 353, 22. 8 rolvuy uéyirrov awdvreov: 5 yap els Thy xpo- 
Tépay yedvas extoroAhy, hy hyéyrapev hpeis, rs Fypadov 8 dy xa) dapshonv Hrlea 
bpas eb morhow, ef cd FSew Kal Thy cvppaxlay wor yernoopérny, yeyovulas THs. cups 
Baxlas of now cidéva: rl dy woidy xaploaito, ovS 8 abtds baérxero" robro yp 
Y5er Snrovdri, elxep uh dpevdiafer spas. Nempe sciret, inquit, nisi res ludibrée 
haberct. Non recte adderet particulam: significaret enim nescire illum. | 


XITI.—De indicativo particula ay rhetorice omissa. 


_, Atta ratio, qua particula y omittenda est, in illa figura cernitur, qua quod ob 
conditionem non impletam non est factum, sine conditione ut factum sumitur. 
Nam quum in hoc genere non possit cuntrarium oppositum cogitari, abesse ne- ° 
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cesse est particulam, que id cogitari jubet. Sed exea ipsa re, quod debet in hac 
figura abesse particula, consequitur, proprie intelligenduni esse preteritum, et 
non posse de prasente aut futuro tempore accipi. Itaque non licet dici, ef 
Hdlkes end, eripwpobuny oe, hoc sensu, si me injuria afficeres, punirem te: sed, 
etiam si velis ad presens tempus referri, tamen proprie de preterito dictum erit 
hoc wodo: fac te mihi injuriam intulisse: tum puniebam te. Quam Elmeleius a 
Bacchas v.612. 1811. viam iniit, éddv@ayev et similia pro Afioew EueAAe dici, eoque 
particule omissionem defendi ratus, probari non posse mouui ad Soph. Electr. 902. 
am $1 ita esset,non posset pro eddem etiam éAdyOavey by dici. Atqui et pro éady- 
Cavey dy vix usquam non poteris ZueAAe Atjoew dicere, et pro ZueAAe Afoew, ubi 
uidem id ad non impiletam conditionem refertur, ubique dici potest éAdy@aver Gy. 
ic Scheeferus Mel. cr. p. 131. recte observat, in his Herodoti ii. 43. nal uh ef ye 
wap “EAAhver EraBov obvoud rev Saluovos, rottwy obx Axrora, BAAG- pdAwra Fued- 
Aov prhuny Elev, dici potuisse %rxov dv pyhunv. Itaque illo Elmsleii argumento 
non efficitur quod querimus, quid intefsit utrum éAdyOavey an éAdyOavep ay 
dicatur. Nos quam omisse particule rationem esse diximus, ejus insigne exem- 
plum exstat apud Andocidem p. 28. (118. §. 57.) rl dy iuay Exarros éwolnoer ; 
ef pty yap Fy Suveiv +d Erepov érdoOat, } Karas awordcOa,  aicxpos owhjvat, 
Exo: &y ris elweiv xarlav elpa: ra Aeydueva’ Kalros woAAO) ay Kal Tovrea elAovto, 
7d Civ wep) wAclovos xomodpuevor tov Karas drodavely: Sov 8: rovTey 7d 
everridraroy hy, oomhoayrt pév, abt@ re aloxiota awoAdoOa pndter doeBhoartt, 
bri 3t Tov wardpa wepiideiv dwoANdpevoy Kal Tov KnSeorhr Kal robs ovyyeveis Kad 
dvetios tocotrous, obs oddels aamdrAAvEV 4 eyd, wh Elway os Erepoe Huaprov 
Atondrclins uty yap Wevodpevos inoev abrodbs, owrnpia Bt abrav BAAN oddeula qv 
4 wv0deOa:AOnvalous rdvra Ta wpaxlevra’ hoveds obv abrav éyivduny eyd, ph 
elxdy Syiv & Kxavoas eri 3 tpiaxoclovs "AGnvalwy &radrAAvO, kal H wddrs ey 
Kakois Tors peyleros eyivero: rabta pev hv epov ud eindvros: eitay St 7a bvra, 
abrdés te dowSduny Kal roy rarépa Eawloy Kal rods BAdous ovyyereis, Kal 
why wéAw ee odBou nal Karey Trav peylatrwv dxhAAarroy, puyddes Bt 50 eur 
rérrapes kvBpes ey vovro, olrep kal huaprov: tev 3° &AAwy of Aowwol xpdérepoy bxd 
Teéxpov dunrt0nocay ove Shxov of rebvedres Bc eut padrrov er éOvacay, obre 
ol pevyorres uGAXov Epevyor. Aeschines p. 244. (402. §. 69.) rl 3t nal Bovad- 
pevos, elmep tabrad didoxpdre: wpoeiAduny kat nyépouw pty mpds rovs abrobs &xpo- 
ards TH xporepala, jilav 3& vinta dickimay cvynydpovy; Refert hac ex mente 
Demosthenis, de quo p. 242.-(§ 66.) dixerat: nam ipse non facta esse con- 
tendit. Et p. 326. (444. §. 173.) nal r@ ye djA0s Fy, ef wh ye dowep ev Trois Xo- 
pois mpuydov ; Lycurgus p. 164. (242. §. 88.) éy ois Aewxpdrns obroct .xal adrds 
ex rijs wéAews axodpas Pxero, ral rd xphpara rd Sxdpxovra, eexduice, wal fepa TH 
warp pa perereuparo: Kal-eis rorodroy wpodoclas FAGev, Sore xara rhy abrov wpo- 
alpeow Epnuor piv Foay of vaol, Epnuor Bt wal al pudaxal tov reixay, € gead- 
Aciwro Be 4 OAs Ka} Xdpa.” Alia exempla suppeditare poterit Gorgite apolo- 
gin Palamedis. Ad hance figaram spe non attenderunt viri docti: unde multos 
veterum locos temere conjecturis vexarunt. Ut Buripidis in Troad. 895. de 
Hectore et Paride : : ms 
Sdtas arhp Apioros, ofxera: Gavdy. 
nal tour ’Axalwy Tks etepydferat. 
ei 8 Foay olxot, xpnords dv éadvbaver. 
Tidpis 8 &ynue rhy Ards’ yhnas 8 ph, 
orydpevoy Td xHdos elxer dy Sdépats. 


ol 88 uh Spvyar 
wipyous wecdvras Fopev “EAAhwwy opi, 
gdBov xapéoxev ob pds 83¢ xtbwos. 
Sophocles Electr, 918. ce _ 
“"@AA’ ob3d pdy 3h penrpds ob 5 vous pire: 

Tova mpdcoay, obre Bpao" eadvbavev. og -_ 
Refert enim rem tamquam: factam, quia certo ita futorum fuisse indicare vult. 
Sic etiam Euripides in Bacchis v. 1309. ¢t in lone v. 358. . Nolet hec hodie mu- 
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tari, ut spero, Elmsleius, quem vide ad Med. 416. not. p. Diphilus apud Athew. 
iv. ry 165. F. . "ira: . 
P el ph ouvhOns Ga8luy 7 erdyxaver Leg ate 
6 Xafplov Krhowrnos, elorynodunv ,> “EEhae 
vépnov tly obx Expnoroy, ds duo) Soxei. von ty 


Herodotus i. 187. rfios 8) wlApot raitye: ob8ty exparo rov8e elvexa, Ses 
nepadijs of éyévero 6 vexpds BieteAadvovr:. Hoc in primis laculentum exe i: 
est, ex quo cognoscamus, aptissime huic figure locum esse, ubi rem miniged day 
biam sigpificare volumus. Nam quum Nitocris condi se voluisset supra Ss. 
illas, necessario super capite Darii fuisset corpus mortue, si pereas pottas veotus 
esset, ; 
Unom his addam aliud hujus figure exemplum, ut ostendam cur seme] in eo 
additum sit &. Est illud oie ot P. ool, 13. Uitade ror nal Trepretioe 
rexuhpioy rou petberGas "Aratotpioy: el yap dveyyunoduny dy robry ry Tlappdvar- 
Ta, obn lorw Asis wobry piv bwip éxelvou dan xOduny, xpbvoiay rootpeves Swes 
ih Grore & 80 duod robry ovvéBadArAer’ abrds 3° Cuavrdy wepsiezioy Ay Sx’ dxel- 
vou xpbs tovrov ép dyyty xatadexdpevoy’ tiva yap dAaida Fa xo, Toray 

ceatal pou, by abrds hvayxduey exelyy Td inca worhous Kalrhy éyyény abrdy dx- 
apdtas rhy eis rhy panetay xpos dxéxGeay, Tl epocedénwy bxdtobrou avrds wel- 
ceobas ; Dixit odn tor Sxos abrds duavrdv repieidov Gy, quia, quum in re sumpts 
aljquid denuo sumitur, id non potest rem veram oppositam habere, eed refertur 
ad fictum quid. Qaare hic non GAAd wepicidoy, sed GAAL wepieidoy Ay oppasitum 
est, 

Quod supra dicebam, quam per figuram rbetoricam omittitur 4», verbum ron 
posse non proprie de preterito tempore intelligi, ex eo cognoscere licet quid 
statuendum sit de Aristopbanis loco in Eccles. 140. 

wal vy Aid owévdoual 7: 9 rlyos xdpw 
_ fosavrd 7 evxovr’, elxep olvos ph waphy ; Do, 
Audaciug et temerius edidit Brunckius, 4 rivos av xdpw tocar’ éwebxouwr. Ald, 
tocar’ éxedxovr’. Ravennas trocar’ efyorr’, Ex cod. Monac. apud Dobeawm 
adnotatum rocair’ torr’. Patet vero, eBxovw’ illud, si quis id edyosre esse putat, 
nullo modo significare posse precarentur. Quare aut est edxorra:, aut, si impery 
fectum est, scribi debet rocavr av etxorr’. 
Adjiciam his, ut non huc pertinere moneam, locum Ajacis v. 183. 
od wore yap ppevédey 7” én’ dpiorepa, 
wai TeXauavos, Bas 
vésoov, dv xoluvas TIT Ve. 
~Blomfieldius ad Aschyli Pers. 871. dy inserendum putabat. At illad non in hane 
sententiam accipiendum est, non itu insaniisses, sed hoc modo interpretandum : son 
enim a sauna mente ita ad perversa aberrasti. . 
_ Ceterum etiam Romanos constat eadem figura, qua Greci uti consueverunt, 
im ye preterita indicativos pro conjunctivis usurpare, Satis habeo de plurimig 
unum afferre exemplum. Horatius Carm. ii, 17, 28. 
me truncus illapsus cerebro 
sustulerat, nisi Faunus tctun 
dextra levasset. 


XIV.—De indicativo.particula dy ironice omigsa. 
Denrqvx alia ratio est orationis ironice.. Nam quam ironiz sit, contrarium dicere 
quam intelligi debeat, non est obscurum, ea, que sine ironia cum partioula ay dicen: 


da essent, si ironice dicuntur, carere debere particula. Fit hoc autem ita, ut sublata 
conditione, cujus indicium ést &y, incerta oratio in certam mutetur. Aristophanes 


Eccl, 772. 
GAA’ Sav ereOduny. a , 
Male Brunckius edidit aan’ .ithy:dv drtOdnyy. ' Perenasisti,ubi videro, Idem in * 
Nubibus v, 1838, See ar Lon Lic 
a Bethany p&roive rh Al, ape a 
' Tetow Snalus donrbypew, d caird ye oo 
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—pedras “ dvarelOe:y, &s Slaton wal xardy . 

_ Tov xarépa rixrew éorly bxd sav ido, oO 
Si sine ironia loquuatus~éseet, dixisset ob av eB3akdunv o¢. ZEschines p. 175. 
(368. §. 181.) raxd yap, xov ) roy Klyadov Anpocdény clave wodrrevecDas. 
Omnes hic ‘libri omlttant &, quod viri docti non magis debebant reponere, quam 
raxé, proprium oratienis irdnice, in rdxa mutare. Bekkerus tamen tax6 7’ Ey, 
Recte vero libri. Sine irqnia diceret odx dy lage. Yiinarchus in fine orationis in 
Aristogitonem : xafrar, & “Abyvaios, tl av otecbe worjoas exelvous ods BrBpas, Ag- 
Bévras } orpariydv 4 phropa xorlryy savrév déipa dexduevoy én) Trois Tis xarpidos 
cumpdpovor, ot rhe BAACrpLOv Kal TE yéver Kal TH pioe Tis “EAAdSos krOpewoy 
ofrw Sixalws nal owppdvws ethAacay é TWeAoxovvhoou xdoys ; torydpta ris 
wércws nal Trav xpoydvev athws eavdivevcay wpds tov BdpBapoy.  Postrema 
verba nisi ironice accipias, plane inepta forent : sed cum ironia dicta eximiam vim 
habent. Valt enim orator hoc dicere: digne scilicet et civitate et majoribus peri- 
clitati erant udversus barbarum, si non in civem animadvertissent etigm severius. 


LIBER SECUNDUS. 
I.—De modis cerbi obliquis. 


Dicennoum nunc est de modis verbi obliquis, conjunctivo atque optativo, 
de quorum constructione cum particulis &» et xy alia ratione explicandum erit, 
quam qua in indicativo uti licebat. Indicativi enim natura et ratio quum omni- 
bus aperta sit, statim, que vis esset hujus modi, si adderentur particule iste, 
ostendi potuit, deinde autem de iis locutionibus dici, in quihus omisea videri 
posset particula. Conjunctivi vero atyue optativi natura non ita onmibus nota 
atque perspecta est, ut hi modi quid sine particulis istis significent preterire, 
ac statim de adjectione earum ad eos modos diccre possimus: immo ante omnia 
videndum erit, quam ipei per se vim habeant, quo demde, quid ad eam ad- 
jectio illarum particularam conferat, intelligi possit. 7 

Repetenda hic paucis simulque confirmanda sunt, que alibi’ explicatius- dis- 
putavi. Ut indicativus veritatem facti, ita conjuhctivus atque optativus ea que 
possunt fieri significant ; ita tamen, ut conjunctivus ills indicet, que: propter ali- 
quam ipsarum rerum, de quibus sermo est, conditionem eveniant: unde totus 
ad experientiam refeitur ex caque pendet ; optativus autem qua cogitabilia sunt 
significet: quo fit ut etiam ea comprehendat gue fieri nequeunt. Uterque 
n:odus, si rem severius expendimus, non potest per se solue stare, sed pendet ex 
alia parte orationis. Nam subtitior quam verior est Apollonii dispatatio lib. fii. 
de syntaxi cap. 28. indicativum atque optativum ita dictos censentis, quod soli pet 
se, alter ease aliquid, alter optari significent ; conjunctivum autem inde nomen 
habere, quod quum per ee nibil significet, particula indigeat, cum qua econjun- 
gatur ex eaque pendeat. At aut uterque modus per se soins pienam efficit 
sententiam, quum non minus Yeney, quam ebrvxolny sine ullo alio verbo diea- 
tur, ant neuter, Utra verior ratio sit, hie nihil attinet queri. Satis est meminis- 
se, utrumque modum esse assumptivum, sed sitero cogitata sumi, qui est optati- 
vus ; altero facta, quem conjunctivum vocamus. Atgue in cogitatia non que- 
rimus, eveniantne an non, quia scimus in sola cogitatione versari ; qu autem ut 
facta suminius, cxperientia comprobatione indigent, ut verene an falso sumpta 
fuerint appareat. " 

Declarabimus hac exemplis. El dyévero, el ylyrera, eryerioera: ad ea referun- 
tas, que vere evenerunt, cveniunt, eventura sunt. Ei yévyyra: vero est st evene- 
rif, idque de eo dicitur, quod videbimes vtrum eveniat necne; ¢f ydvorro au- 
tem, si ereniat, quod mente fingimus evenire, sive ponsit, sive nequeat. Aper- 
tum est, in indicativo veritatem facti ut. exploratam respici ; in conjanctivo rem 
sumi experientia comprobandam ; in optativo. veritatis rationem haben sullam, 
sed cogitatiunem tantumsmoda indicari: ut si eaden distinctius velis etque ex. 
plicatius dicere, hac habeas: in.indicativo, aut est exd wow est: sed mescio, sit 
necne ; in copnjunctivo, ant cot aut non cel; sod expericntia docebit, sit aecne ; 
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in optativo, aut est aut non est: sed sumo esse, etiam si non sit. Jam si queeris 
uid hi modi significen¢ quum verbum nudum poaitur, id etsi Latina lingua non 

hisi per ambages explicari potest, quod qui hujus linguz conjunctivus vocatur, re 
vera optativus est, sed ille simul conjunctivi officio fungens tamen hujusmodi 
esse apparet: ylyvera: est fit, de eo quod fit vere 5 ylyvytat, feeri repertatur, 
de eo quod esse experientia cognoscenduin sit ; yiyvorro, fiat, opinione cyjuspiam, 
de eo quod fieri quis cogitet, sive fiat sive non fiat.@Itaque indicativus est sci- 
entis persuasique de veritate rei; conjunctivus debere quid fier} intelligentis, 
ac propterea expectantis quid eveniat ; optativus cogitantis quid fieri, sed neque 
an fiat, neque an possit fieri querentis. os 

Ex his intelligi potest, qui factum sit, ut conjunctivus atque optativus, quo- 
rumcumque temporum sint, tamem certum quoddam tempus sibi proprium ha- 
beant, ac propterea sepissime illorum temporum, quorum modi sunt, primariam 
significationem amittant. Et conjunctivo quidem ubique significatio adhawset fu- 
turi. Nam indicat ille quidem fieri aliquid factunve esse, sed ita indicat, ut ex- 
pectari postulet donec experientia rem comprobet. Qued autem non aliter 
fieri censendum est quam quum fieri cognoveris, id usque dum cognovisti non- 
dum pro fecto haberi potest. Ita exempli caussa yévnra, ctsi est preteriti 
temporis conjunctivus, tamen, quia conjunctivus est, futuri temporis aliquam sig- 
nificationem habet, et quidem futuri exacti. Quoniam enim ad rem refertur, 
cujus veritas facto cognoscenda sit, illud quod ex ea re ut ex conditione sua pén- 
det, non aliter ratum erit, quam cognita jam veritate rei ipsius, ex qua pendet: 
y.c. addy To yAGoo btw aloris xaph bona est dicendi facultas, si cui fides sit: 
i, @. ut explicatius dicam, luudanda est dicendi faciltas in ¢o, in quo fidem esse 
repereris. Sic etiam cum particulis finalibus. Nam fa ylyvnra, va yéonra: 
proprie significant, ut fieri, ut factum esse reperiatur. 
_ Optativus autem natura sua praditus est quadam presentis notatione. Quum 
enim cogitationem alicujus indicet, cujuscumque temporis optativus sit, presentem 
jatelligi postulat cogitationem eo tempore, in quod ipcidit illa quam indicat 
cogitatio. Ita tempore facti differunt yévorro, ylyvorro, yerhoorro, sed cogitatio 
— hee, factum quid esse, vel fieri, vel futurum esse, ea presens intelligitur eo 
tempore de quo loqueris. Ut si de consilio cujuspiam loquare, recte dicas 8s 
yévaro, sive éxolnoey addas, sive mrove?, sive mojoet. ; 

Hine, ut id obiter adjiciam, apertum est, ‘cur, si tempus illud respicis, quo ad~ 
huc futurus est eventus consiii, drws yévyra: dicatur; unde si, quod plerum- 
que fit, tempus illud in mente habes, quo ipse loqueris, recte dices moe? et worh- 
oe: Sxws yévnra, érolnoev autem Sxws yévnrat non aliter, nisi si nondum effectum 
est quod quis volebat effici. Ubi autem tantummodo mentem et consilium facien- 
tis, non etiam an eventurum sit quod ille vult, indicare voles, omnibus tempori- 
bus adjungere licebit optativum 8rws yévorro: sin vero de eventu loqueris qui 
jam est effectus, neque respici vis illud tempus, quo nondum evenit, necessario 
dices éwoincey Saws yévorro, consilium solum significans. Nam si 8rws vyévnras 
diceres, aut falsum diceres, si tempus quo loqueris in niente haberes: non enim 
amplius futurus est eventus, sed jam preteriit: aut respiceres tempus illud, quo 
nondum evenerat: quod te nolle respicere suimpsimus, 


| IL.—De conjunctive pro futuro. . 


Expiicasimus primo de conjonctivo. Qui.modus etsi aptd- antiquissimos 
ita pro futuro usurpatus est, ut, si quis verbi Graci naturam accuratius consideret, 
dubitare non possit quin prior futuro exstiterit, idyre ex ipso demum originem traxe- 
rit; tamen natura sua valde a futuro diveraus est, neque, quum pro, eo positus 
dicitur, id sic est intelligendum, ac si eamdem quam futurum vim ac potestatem 
habeat. . Repugnaret enim, in modo, qni non: est indicativus, sed indicativo op- 
positus, eamdem vim inesse, que est in indicativo, siquidem futurum aperte est 
indicativys. Conjunctivus igitur co differt. ab ‘indicativo’ futuri, quod non potest 
per se solus intelligi, sed, ut ipsum nomen ‘indicat, aliunde pendere debet. Id 
autem, unde pendet, quum plerumque additum inveniatur, tamen szpe etiam 
omittitur, quia sepe positum est in obscura cogitatione incerte alicujus causse ex 
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qua quid proditurom sit. - Isque est usus conjunctivi deliberativos, ut qaum quis 
dicit t#, quod est, si plene'dicere volemus, dudiofyr& ef Yo. Apte comparari 
potest duplex modus, quo id Germani dicimus, alter cum eadem ellipsi qna Graci, 
gehe ich, alter servata particula et verbo tantum omisso, ob ich gehe. Ac veter- 
rimi Greci, nondum reperto futuro, quoniam quidquid futuram est imcertum: est, 
‘quzrique de eo atque ambigi potest, eventurumne sit an non sit eventurum, nod 
habebant alium verbi modum quo fatura indicarent, quam hunc ipsum: modum 
deliberativam. Itaque eo sunt’ usi, ‘donec futuro: invento, ubi quid: simpliciter 
futurum dicere vellent, futuri formam usurpare cceperunt, conjanctivum autem 
ibi tantum servarunt, ubi aliqua deliberatio locum habere videretur. Ea vero 
illuc redit, ut per conjunctivum conjectura ‘aliqua de eo, quod debeat fieri, in- 
‘dicetur. Unde fere Germanice ista verbo sollen licet exprimere. Cujusmodi nihil 
‘inest in ipso futuro. Ita Iliad. A. 262. ote 
od ydp ww rolovs Wor dvdpas, ob8 wpm. - ’ 
Si Sfoua: dixisset, rem certam’ esse indicasset, non videbo; si (Boluny, prodi- 
disset opinionem suam, non, opinor, videam. Nunc conjunctivo usus, non esse 
significat ut visurus sit, i. e. non debeo videre, sive mavis, non reperiar videre. 
Nos id accommodate qd Greca dicemus, noch soll ich sie sehen: quo significa- 
mus non exspectandum id esse. Iliad. Z. 459. (479. H. 87. Od. Z. 275.) - 
’ kal woré Tes elxyot. 
Non dicet aliquis, neque dicat opinor, ut si épet vel efro: dixisset, sed exspgctan- 
‘dum ést ut quis dicat. Odyss. 11.437. - 
obx %c0° otros drhp, 008 Zocerat, ovde yévnrai. 
‘Non est, neque erit, nec fuisse reperiatur. Nau si explicatius vim conjunctivi 
declarari voles, hec erit, non esse exspectandum ut fuisse aliquem reperias. -Vi- 
detur autem hoc quidem in loco yévnra sic dictum esse, ut propriam aoristi sig- 
nificationem habeat. Sed inhisOd.Z. 201. - 
7 ob %0@ obros dvhp dcepds Bpords, od8¢ yévnras, | 
so 8s Kev Darhiwv dvdpav és yaiay ieynrat a 
Snlorira pépwr, os a 
et M. 191. ° 
Yuev 3 Baca yévnra ext xPovl rovAvBorelpn, 
sic intelligi prestat, ut tantummodo ad futura spectet. Alia qui desiderat con- 
junctivoram hujusmodi exempla, conferat Iliad. O. 850. Od. M. 391. 


Ill.—De &» et xiv cum conjunctivo apud epicos. 


Epicr veteres, quos jam supra in indicativi explicatione vidimus liberius uti 
particulis dy ct xév, etiam conjunctivo eas non tam certa ratione addiderunt, quam 
quz recentiore usu stabilita est. Nam he particule quum, ut supra ostendimaos, 
aliquam fortuiti notionem verbo addant, ubicumque ei notioni locus esset, adjicere 
eas epici non dubitarunt. Est autem conjunctivus is modus, qui natura facil- 
lime eam adjectionem admittat, ut qui ad id referatur, quod experientia cognos- 
cendum sit: id autem eo ipso fortuitum est. Itaque primo ubi conjunctivus 
pro futuro positus est, (licebit enim ita loqui brevitatis caussa, postquam osten- 
dimus quomodo differat a futuro,) sepe adjecte inveniuntur particule ipse, forte 
quid futurum esse indicantes. Iliad. A. 205. 

fis brepowAlyot Tdx’ by wore Oupdy GAdoon. 
A. 438. 
% xev dup Sed Soup) rurels Gro Gupdy oAdoon. 
Vide A. 187. 184. 324. B. 488. (Od. 4. 240.) I. 54. 417. A. 487. HE. 235. 
TI. 129. X. 505. ¥.559. Od. A. 396. A. 692. K. 507. P. 418. X.325. 350. 
Hiuc tenui discrimine sepe conjunctivus et optativus junguntur, ut Iliad. 3. 307. 
AAG par’ berny 


orhcopa, % xe pépnot péya KAdos, } xe pepoluny. 
i.e. utrum ille forte reperiatur vincere, an ego forte vincere possim. De hoc 
genere dixi in diss. I. de legg. quibusdam subtil. serm. Hom. p. 12. seq. Et 
sic sepe cum particula ei, an siguificante : v. ibidem p. 14. seq. 


. 
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_ Qaum particule dy et xv Homeri evo liberius construerentur, necdum ubique 
certis formulis ut necessatie adetricte essent, non est mirum, constrnctiones 
quasdam, que spud sequiores quasi legitimas habent istas particulas, apud Ho- 
mergm sepenumero iia carere. Ita ille conjunctivo sine dy jones Sre Lliad. A. 
259. H. 622. (de loco vide diss. modo citatam p. 11.) O. 207. MI. 54. 
(de quo loco v. ibidem p. 7.) Z. 188. H.72. K. 486. 8. 60. O. 408. 1. 72. 2. 
183. #.133. ésdre Iliad. A. 160. I. 646. N. 271. Q. 859. TI. 53. 245. P. 98. 
T. 201. #. 112. Od. A. 650. H. 170. II. 268. P. 471. T. 168. ¥. 257. Jyes 
Od. A. 400. ubi male etiam recentissima Wolfii editio indicativum habet ; 
Od, @. 45. 0.452. dxxdot H. 139. Sxxws, quemadmodum, Iliad. ¥. 824. Od. 
A. 349. sply Iliad, %. 190. Od. K. 175. N. 386. P. 9. éxel Od. T. 85. ubi 
e ex cad. Harl. futurum repositum est; éredh Iliad. 11. 473. dppa, quenidiu, 
Titnd. A. $46. ¥. 47. Od. &. 130. ef Iliad. A. 340. A. 261. E.258. K. 225. 346. 
M. 223. X. 86. Od. A. 188. 204. E. 22]. 470. H.204. M. 96. 348. H. 378. II. 
98. 116. ds et Bors liad. A. 230. 543. E. 407. 747. @. 391. 408. 422. I. -117. 
508. 602. g. 81. O. 491. 492. T. 265. T. 363. ¥. 319. Odyss. A, 101. 416. 
I. $20. A. 207. 357. E. 448. H. 74. 161. 210.547. K.39. A.427, M. 66. N. 214. 
H. 85. 106. O. 400. I. 76. 228. %. 275. T. 329. doca Lliad. A. 554. dwédrepos 
Tliad. r.71. 92. otos Od. =. 136. boca Od. M. 191. 

Eadem vero omnia vocabula etiam cum particulis 4» et «tv jungit Homerus, 
exemplj caugsa Sppa, dum, vel usque dum, vel quamdiu, Iliad. A. 5609. Z. 118. 
H. 193. @. 375. K. 325. 444. %. 409. T. 100. TY. 24. ©. 558. X. 387. O. 558. 
ubi «ra: scribendum; Odyss. B. 124. 204. I. 353. A. 588. Z. 304. H. 319. 
@. 147. M, 62. N. 412. T. 17. 45. X. 377, et ubi ut significat, Iliad. X. 389. 
Od. I. 359. A. 204. K. 208. II. 234. P. 10. %. 182. 363. ¥. 254. ubi reponen- 
dum xé. Atque hic quidem usus quum postea ut Jegitimus obtinuerit, non 
opus foret aliquid de eo adjicere, nisi in aliquot locis Homeri singularis quedam et 
ab recentiore consuetudine diversa ratio deprehenderetur. Ac primo recentiores 
non dicunt divisim ef 4, sed #v. Epici autem ef xe sepissime, pro quo Dorien- 
ses alxa usurpant ; tum etiam ¢i %y, sed hoc quidem non nisi interposita aliqua 
voce, quod in particulis ef xe non necessarium est. Iliad. I’. 288, 

ei 8 ay duod riwhy Tplapnos Mpiduod re waides 

tivew ovx &édAwow. 
Deinde quum satis constet, apud recentiores pronomina et que his similia sunt 
vocabula, ut 8s, Sorts, ofos, Scot, dwérepos, cum &y et conjunctivo consociata, fu- 
turi exacti significationem habere, secus id est apud veteres epicos, ut hi eam con- 
structionem etiam finali significatu admiserint: quale hoc est Iliad. A. 190. 

£Axos 8 inrhp éxmdocera, AB éxiPhoe 
odppay’, & nev rabenos percivdooy dduvdev 

jn» feniant dolores, quod secentior sermo vel & xadee: vel & ratgeey dy dicit. 
ped Euripidem Suppl. 451. male Ald. ts prods. Exempla hujus generis cgm 
8s wev oxstant Tiad. H. 171. 1.165. 424. 103. ¥. 845. 2.119. (147. 176. 3 96. 
Od. B. 192, 218. A. 756. Z. 87, 202. I. 356. K. 288. 539. A. 184. (¥. 289.: 
N. 400. 0.31]. 518. TI. 349. P. 385. %. 85. cum éwdrepds xev Iliad. X. ABO. 
¥. 805. cum af «ev Od, O. 812. X..7. atque alibi, nt Iliad. E. 279. H. 248, 
Omisgo autem «iy ita ps vel Sons Iliad. B. 933. r. 38 - Od. %. 384. et drdrapos 
Tliad. E. 33. Neque tamen Homerus alteram sationem adspernetur, que opta- 
tivum requirit: de qua re dicetur, ubi.ad optativum pervenerimus. Rarius fu- 
turo utitur, ut Od. 2. 331. (T. 288.) 

dyore St npbs ty airdy, dxorwdvbuv ev) olxy, 

via xareipigOat kod drapréns upper éralpous, 

AEG py we yous: Glany és zarplda yaiav. 

Et cum particule xiv Lied, B. 229. 
K. 42 f trina xgueed émsdederu, 8v xé ris ofcer. 


Xpew Bovass ent xal ot, Svotpepés, d Mevdrae, 
nepdarins, hres nev epdoceras Hot caceet 
"Apyslous ma) vias. . 
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dv ydp of woAdes re xa) BAmipor dvdves dopey, 
of xev wpdade lacy rontwy &Adxcy Te Ka) viécev 
"Tuoy elpvduecda. | 


¥. 674. 

oo andendves 5¢ of év0d3’ Gordes ad6: perdvrwr, - 
ot xé puy etoloovow, duis bxd xepol Saudvra. - 

Sed A. 403. non recte legi videtur, 
Bh yap by ErOa avip, Soris 0° &éxovra Bing: 
arhpar aroppaloe, 'IOdins tr: vasetadons. 

Nam propter pregressum optativum reponendum est dropsaloer. 

Cave vero putes, si multis in locis mque futuro ac conjunctivo locus est, vel 
particula 4» utrum addatur an non addatur parum refert, nihil discriminis esse 
inter has loquendi rationes, Nam differunt sane, sed sepe non maltum interest, 
hoc an illo modo loquare. Ubi vere aliquid interest, facile videas quid differant. 
Indicat.enim futurum ea, que: simpliciter ut futura commemoramus; guibus si 
additur ay vel «év, haud certo futura significamus. Conjunctivus autem usurpatur, 
ubi experientiz gomprobatio respicitur : in quo genere potest addi dy vel xéy, si 
vocabulum, cui adjicitur, conditionem aliquam rei fortuite admittit. Ita illud 
Srri pdr’ ob Syvads, bs dbavdrow: udyyrai, 
nemo non videt etiam, addito dy dici potuisse; sed est tamen aliquid discrjmi- 
nis: nam sine particula hic sensus est, is, qui cum immortalibus pugnaverit ; 
. addita autem, quicumque pugnaverit. Itaque quod legitur Iliad, B. 292. 

Kal ydp rls 0 eva paiva péver amd fs &Adxo10 

doxardg obv vat woduliyy, Svirep heAAat 

xeimépia ciAdwow, Spivonevy Te OdAagoa, 
vix commode dici potuit, 8y Kev KeAAa eiAdwouv, siquidem jam satis indicatum 
est precedentibus verbis, de aliquo certo homine, qui integrum mensem domo 
absit, cogitandum esse. Sed si inverteris, 8y kev KeAAa eiAdworv, Kal Eva pijva. 
pevor doxaddg, recte addita erit particula: quemeumque procella retinuerint, 
etiam si unum mensem domo absit, egre fert. Quodsi, ut vulgo, fvrep scribas, 
nullo modo adjici potuit &. Jam enim non quecumque navis, sed illa intelligi 
debebit, que hunc hominem vehit. Alio modo, sed simili tamen, illud com- 
paratum est Od. ©. 147. 

od uev yap peifov KAdos dydpos, 3dpa Kev Tow, 
48 1 wooly re péty Kad xepolv eo. 

Nam ut quodcumque quis roboris documentum edat laudem ei afferat, tamen 
non hoc dici hic debuit, sed illud: non ulla major est hominis gloria, quam ex eo, 
quod pedibus manibusque effecerit. Caterum si Jéfes hoc loco cum aliis preferas, 
sensus erit, quam quod robore corporis efficiet. Itaque accurate ex epicorum usu 
scripsit Moschus in epitaphio Bionis 109. 

bupes 8 uf weyddo Kal waprepol } cool Evdpes, 

éwadre xpara Odvwpes, dvdoo: év x80r) rolAg 

eSdones eb udrc paxpdy drépuova viryperov drvoy. 
Non enim quandocumque mortui erimus, sed quando, dicere voluit. 

Interest autem etiam aliquid inter futurum et optativum. Vide hxc Od. E. 33. 

BAN’ By éxl cxedins woAVdécpou ahuata wdoxwv 

Spar x’ elxoorg Zxepiny eplBwrov. ixorro, 

Sahnoy és yaiay, 28 beyaclOeon yeydaow' 

of xév juy wep) xijps Cady Os riphoovow, 
xéuypovow 8 év ynt planp és xarpl8a vyaiav. 

t Z. 331. (T. 288. | 

E r Lice St xpds Ey abrdv, droorévBay evi olny, 

yw kareipva0a, xal drapréas Eupev éralpovs, 

of 3h pv wépouo: plany és warplda yaiay. 
Sed E. 141. 
ob ydp wor wdpa vies erhperpuos wal éraipos, 
‘of xéy py wéurae ex’ ebpda vara: 0 Sew 
VOL. XXXV. Cl, J. NO. LXILX. 
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Nam in superioribus locis de eo loquitar, quod sit fatorum ; hic autem de eo, quo@ 
non sit futurum, sed posset fieri, si adesset navis. Itaque hic futuro non recte 
usus esset, illis aatem in locis, etsi optativo uti potuit, tamen convenientius erat, 
futurum poni. Non ita apte conjunctivam posuisset : quo éignificasset, qui cum 
ood a dum b de singulari | di, quod iavenitar Od. K. 582 
Sed dicendum hic est de si i genere loquendi, q ; . 582. 

Bh vie treed trdpucs trot pies ud avistin 

BA, 7a 8h nardxcer’ é pve mrs XarAK@, 

Selpayras Karaxdias, acta: 82 Ceviow. 
Nondum enim mactatw erant oves, sed exponit Circe, quid faciendum iis sit, ubi 
mactate fuerint. Itaque quis non exspeetet conjonctivem, eumque sime pasti- 
cula &», qoia nibil hicincerti est, neque quecumque oves, sed illm ipes 
antea mactari jusserat, intelligi debent? Nihilo minus recte indicativo prsteriti 
usus est. Non abhorret'enim ab usu Grecorum, quum quid Sngant, et deinde 
quid porro futurum sit addunt, ficta ilta per indicativam preteriti, tamquam sl 
vere jam accidissent, commemorare. Fingit hic Circe, mactatas esse oves, ut jus- 
serat. Itaque quod dicit, si explicatius indicare voles, hoe est: 
mactate oves: i.e. dicebamus de mactatis ovibus: cas oves combure. 
Demosthenes de Haloneso p. 77, 19. el Tavra ovyxophenre, TE meortes, nal 
ef twa Tis ’Arrucis Aporal téroy Kar sey,  Afpvov, 2 “IuBpev, 2 Axbper, 
nal rwes rovrous robs Anords éaxdpcuer, neh roy réwov rebrov, ob} -Feay ol 
Apneral, roy Svra jutrepoy, THY Tyspyocaniver tubs AnoTas ylyvecOaus ; 
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Meoniumque bibat felici pectore fontem.—PrzTRon. 





[Concluded from No. LXV III. 


Hnc male Florentina habet roNeporo, Il. ©. 432. et wrodepos, IT. 
63. (vide Z. 328. ubi Et. M. 89: 58. similem errat) sed T. 325. 
quicquid nonnulli perridicule cfocitent, probe scribit ror\epice, et 
omittit finalem », quum tales syllabz, ut multis ex argumentis 
patet, semper xque sint longe, sine bac fultura. Ad Od. @. 
415. lege IIPOTI werpy: vide Hl. X. 64. Molestum est exemplum, 
ubi nihil tamen tentandom videtur, Il. B. 169. 

Multo minus aliis cesuris, si promptum sit remedium; sylldbam 
brevem liquerim: conferas Il. é. 55. Od. N. 91. ubi Florentina 
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male wodenous, ut (2. 42. rodepov. Q. Cal. i. 467. lege wroAepoto® ut 
- ©. 549. 

Satis interim exploratum hos poétas relinquere maluisse brevem 
vocalem non sustentatam in czsura, nec sequente liquida, quam 
consonantem ; sunt tainen vel hoc de genere que reformanda 
existimemus, Exemplo veniat Q. Calaber, viii. 252. 

Hept Se xexadurro vonoe $¢ Gecxedov avadny. 
Dedit, opinor, Hep: A’ ETKEKAAYIITO—: nisi probabilius 
habeas, utpote simplicius paullo, Hepe AH x.—Unde lectoris com- 
monefaciendi occasionem habeo, vim monosyllabarum, cum vocali 
exeuntium, cesuralem esse ante alias precipuam; quod pagina 
quevis demonstrabit. Aliter vitium subodorari videor: ut II. T. 
49. versiculum habes, quem poéte studiosus, ut Homereum, non 
agnoverit : 

Eyxec epedopeva* ere AP exov édxea Avypa. 
Per planissimum callem ad emendationem venias inferciendo par- 
ticulam, facile elapsuram ; yap ‘P’ eyov: v. A. 236. Od. A. 366. 
Ap. Rhod. ii. 1162. Similem medicinam rite facias 1. P. 403. v. 
ibid. 554. 

Multo magis diphthongum hiantem, vel brevem vocalem ante con- 
sonantem, brevis consonantis productioni anteponunt; ut Il. ©. 
263. posuit, 

‘Ns ATEL Ayana xeynearo cupa sooo’ 
non acey: neque aliter Aratus in validiore cesuri, phen. 239. 
Loci, propriis nominibus defensi, non sunt nimis aoxie solicitandi ; 
sed tamen ad Callim. Dian. 81. reposuerim : 

Kucdwres, AH poe re Kvdwrtov et5’ aye rofov : 
vice n poe: adi ll. A. 62.476. Pro «Bape, Apoll. 19. f. ceBapny. 
Interea brevem vocalem productam in cesur4, non sequente 
liquida, videas Od. K. 444. 

Turpis corruptela legitur in Il. Y. 243. 

‘Orres kev eBeAnowy* O yap kaprioros arurrwy. 
Vitii certissimus sum; non ita certus, ut fit, emendationis. Simi- 
lem vere puto: 

‘OMTTOINS K’ eBernorv 
confer Od. K. 22. P. 11. Poéta interim nitidissimus, Dionysius, 
P. 751. 

———ov yap og: Beprs avepwria Bagecy’ 
immisso ye sustinendus: Qepes I” avepwrdta. Sophocles, Philoct. 
812. ‘Os ov OEMIZ I” epoe ore et CEd. Col. 637. Ec’ poe OEMIZ 
I’ ny: uti Brunckius recte scripsit Trachin. 809. Morbo simili 
Theocritus jactatur, xxiv. 68. 

Acdopevos epe kpuxre'— 
quz lectio per errorem facile explicandum ex A:dojrevos ZY ME 
xpurre subnasci poterat; sed preferam Acdopevos IY ee: v. xxv. 
50. et var. lect. 72. ad cujus id. ver. 69. 

Apgerepoy odun re xpoos Soury re roduti’ | 
omisit, video, Reiskius 7’ aliarum editionum. In hac penurid li- 
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brorum, quid aliis placuerit, prorsus nescio; sed planissime legen- 
dum AM®OTEPOIN. Ibid. 172. ‘Qs xewwos ayopevey potes’ 
cecvos ‘P”* sed, quum illud ye cam pronominibus sodalitiam passim 
ineat, tutius fuerit xeevos I ayopeve. Qui vulgatum ex animo 
defendat, moneo, ut prius hoc poétas diutius triverit, quam de 
levibus hoc genus emendationibus, sed subtilioris cognitionis, au- 
deat sententiam proferre. Ad Il. 2. 481. emendaveram : 
AAAQN e&ccero dnpor" 
vice a\\or, et postea cognatam locutionem offendi in Od. ¥. 219. 
AAAQN AHMON ixeo@at.—Invenimus in Od. P. 35. et ®. 224. 

Kaz cvveoy ayaTrazopevat Kepadny Te Kat wpous* . 
sed errorem arguit X. 499. et emendate exhibet, car cwveor ‘P” a,— 
In Il. B. 233. | 

‘Hyr’ avros aro voogt karioyeat; 
reponas re in locum proprium scribendo : 

‘HN avros T’ aro voogr xarioyxeat; 
vide v. 504. N. 85. 2. 363. Dion. P. 15. 25. pe corradam plura;: 
ubi vocularum par sejunctio, mensure carminis consulentium. 
Siu autem malis avros I’, apposito pronominum fido comite, non 
repugnem: ita certe hiatus obstruendus est ad Od. £. 450. Porro, 
sic Il. E. 428. vitiose ordinatus in Plutarcho, vi. 128. Texvoy 
epoy, ov roc: unde intelligas, quid valeat contra manifestissimam 
poétarum antiquissimorum consuetudinem codicum Jonga serie ab 
autographo ductorum fides. In epig. incert. Anthol. Steph. pro 
Eora pev 6 ye, lege puny vel pay: ut in ejugdem ver. 1. hiatus KSn 
aktravevre cogetur scribendo Aién. Orphei lapp. 11. oihil remo- 
ratus est viros doctos, alioquin suspicace nimium sagacitate, ac 
nihil inexploratum relinquente: oo 

Andro re cat Kpovténs TANAON ozep acBepa Xeipwr. 
In hac cesura minime defendet sequens aspirata. Versus morbo 
certissime decumbit; sed adest indubitata et facilis curatio, adhi- 
bendo TANAHN: veluti, ne memorem Homerum, Pindarum, Eu- 
ripidem, ipse noster, v. 89. av’ alepa AAMMETONXAN. Ibid. 
377. in vitiosissimo loco, Ex XEpos ovdacde Badwy' hee Tyrwhit- 
tus: ‘*Neque dubium est pro xepos scribi debere yepos.” Certe 
non fecit nibil, qui dimidiatum errorem liquerit; sed aio equidem 
scribi debere XEIPQN : vide modo vv. 368.372. vicinos. Ejusdem 
Orphei prolixe describendi tedium devorabo, quum versus sint 
lepidule fabricati, et emendationibus non contemnendis mactabun- 
tur: v. 457. i | 

Bovxodténs EvpopBos ayavov pacxey Ogirov 

Pappaca, pn MOYNON ogewy carerwra Suvacbac, 

AdAa cat ofBadporor pepery paos, nde Bapecay 

Ex xegadns éAxety odvvny® nin de ri” avdpwy, 

Ovase dnOvrovra, kabgoas wracey aufa 

Kat bn cat Aexrns epencooy epper’ aordns. 
Conticescunt iterum eruditi critici, sed illud povvoy in v. 2. haud 
dubie in MOYNOQN mutandum. Ii postremo quoque ro aotdns 
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prorsus intempestivum, quum voces tenuissime non cantantium 
sint, sed potius susurrantium. Elegantissimum, si quis alius, ver- 
siculum poéta sic exhibuit: | . 

Kae dn cae Aexrns epenroov EMMENAI AYAHY. 
Sic venustissime, ut passim, Lycophron, v. 689. 
| axoucer cecOe wepugidwy OITA 

AETITHN, apzaupas paoraxos xpoogbeypaacy. 

Respexit Od. 2.5. Hine ornatissimus Maro, En. vi. 492. 
—- pars tollere VOCEM 

EXIGUAM : inceptus clamor frustatur hiantes. 
Idem Orpheus hoc iterum laborat infortunio, ad v. 701. quem 
rectius distinguam quoque, quoniam hi poéte solent libenter, imo 
libentissime, subsistere ad finem dictionis quartum pedum fiuientis : 

Lrepyopevot ror. Bwpoy aoddees, exrpopodovres 

XHPAMOOEN dpowvrac egeprvovres aiiruny. 
Corruptelam viri doeti perviderunt, sed emendatio, quam Bernardus 
et Musgravius excogitavere, ac ‘l'yrwhittus probat, tantummodo 
litem resolvit lite, mendam linquens nobis abstergendam: de qua 
profecto hi heroés ne somniavisse quidem videantur. Elegantissime 
rescribo et verissime, abject4 tamen finali », et ad copaxas ablegata, 

XHPAMOOE, ‘PQONTALT, egeprudovres atrpny. | 
Ad Oppian. cyn. iii, 389. linguz ratio nostris suspicionibus sup- 
petias latura est: 

EvOa ovos yevuwy redXacay acBwyres oSovres. 
Sentis, quz incommodent locum. TIEAAZANT?’ esse verissimam 
. poéte: manum confiteberis. 

Uni tamen syllabe os indulgentia quedam videtur concedenda 
in posterioribus czesuris ; nam sub fine versuum poéte, tam Greci 
quam Latini, in corripiendis porrigendisque syllabis sibi licentiam 
-majorem vindicant; quia scilicet eo loci constrictioribus metri 
legibus carmen cohibetur. Huc refero Il. A. 51. A. 129. O. 248. 
359. P. 582. (nam ©. 144. pause imputaverim) ®. 23. Arat. dios. 
368. Opp. cyn. i. 523. Hoc non meliorem videtur explicationem 
habiturum, quam ex vi litere s, de qua pro solito acumine hos 
monuit Brunckius ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 267. Hine intelligam Od. 
K. 238. ex ejusdem litere evepyeg: ut Q. Cal. i. 546. Unde hxc 
litera quoque duplicationem tam facile admittit, ut in dc00s, rpogow, 
. kadeooat, et centum aliis. Exemplum ratius occurritin Il, Z, 335. 
Atque hec hactenus. 

v. QUOTIESCUNQUE vox integra quinquesyllaba, vel duz vo- 
ces aut plures integre, duos postremos versiculi pedes, dactylum 
ac spondeum, compleant; pes quartus multo frequentissime dac- 
tylicus est: et, si quadrisyllaba vox spondaica, vel dissyllabe 
voces spondaicz versum claudant, ille quartus pes rarissime spon- 
deus invenitur : sin aliter, vel monosyllaba vox precedit, vel solita 
czsura in initio pedis tertii versiculo tali, ut plurimum, non con- 
servatur. 
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Enimvero io limine lector admonendus est, in versu hujuscemodi, 
qui legitur ll. A. 7. 
Arpedne re ava avdpwy, cat d:0s Ayiddevs* 
voces cat S:0s pro voce simplice Graiis antiquis habitas, quasi 
adunate legerentur: et in hoc genus versiculis, fl. B. 34. 270. 
Aipetrw, evr’ av ce pedippey vrvos aynn® ; 
Oi de, car axvuperor rep, ex’ avrg fbv yeXaccar® 
pausam cesuralem fieri ad ce et rep, non aliter quam si junctim 
scripsisses, evrayoe, axyupevaxep: et sane in multis non aliud, 
uam hc consociatio, ayovoray carminis legentibus defendet: ut 
Il. II. 833. Od. ©. 258. et vis pause magis efficax m monosyflabis, 
Hoc autem, aliunde cognitum, luculentissime evincitur epigrammate 
arriorpopt in Anth. Steph. p. 416. 
uxp.d« Kovporpody Sapadty pekarres epnfor, 
Xatpoyres, vupgas ex Barapwy ayoper : 
nam, nisi pro una voce habeas ex@aAapwy, poématis artificium cor- 
rumpitur, et festivitas rei perit. Alia duo in eAddem pagina emen- 
datiora apponam : 
Tor rpayorovy epe Tlava, gidov Boopicco, cae viov 
Apxaéos, avr’ adxas Npedwwy eypager. 
Liber, eypagey Odediwy* unde in conversione monstrum suboritur, 
quo ex genere nonnulla dudum procuravimus. 
TIpagtreAns exrAqoe Aavanr, car papea Nupowy 
Avydiwa, cat rerpns Tay’ ene Tevredccys. 
Editum in meo, [ava pe: perperam. Cavebunt autem hic, opinor, 
de sua litera in exAace prioris versis assuenda nobiles nostri'Nu- 
TELEUTAIOMACHID2, strenuissimi sint quamvis atque pugna- 
cissiml. 
Jam vero, si de regula me& exemplorum cumulo adstruendé 
_cogitarem, totus fere poéseos Greece fons exhauriendus foret, atqte 
largo flumine in hunc hortutum lectori diluviando immittendas: 
me consultius acturum puto, sj cum molestioribus quibusdam loois 
conflictabor. Non abs re tamen monere fuerit, hinc lumen repulse 
de dactylis derivari ; quam secutus, sive, ut verius laquar, ueiformi 
-fere innumeris in locis usui poétarum obsecutus, contendebam 
versiculos buic similes, II. T. 228. . 
A)Aa xpn roy pey xarabarrery, bs ke Oavnor’ 
celerandos esse scripturd zotnricewrepg, KATAOALITEMEN : de 
qua regula nemo cordatior, ut existimem, re consideratius perpen- 
84, litem movebit. Hinc etiam prolixior prepositionum seriptura 
confirmatur, que dactylum suum quarto pedi restituat in versibus 
hoc genus, Il. X. 112. : 
Kar xopu8a Bpcapyy, dopv Se FIPOTI reeyos epecoas® 
vice mpos recxos. Sed remissam telam pertexamus. 
Pauwium nihil moror ad Q. Cal. xiv. :179. 
An ror’ AxiAAnos kpareporxnp coo8eno. 
quum ipsissima periphrasis occurrat in Il. B. 851. Opp. hal. iv. 5, 
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sed inanem operam insumpsi et insumpiurus sum, nisi sit meridiano 
gole propemodum conspectius, numerosum poétam dedisse, versu 
permittente, | 


cos, amavisse dactylum in quarto pede, qui dictionem finit; ut IL 
. 329. | : 
Opeer apatpaxeryy, rodeo kaxay ayOpwrotct’ 
{dum ad manum jacebat: caxov avOpwros wodeecot: que et ipsa 
forma est versiculi dilectissima) et re vera ad hanc partem carminis 
pausa ob longius interquiescentem sensum valde placebat omni- 
oe 3 quod ingpectio cujusvis operis mayifestum cognascere volenti 
abit. 
Primus sese nobis offert Orpbei versiculus, lapp. 209. qui viris 
eruditis crucem fixit, et feliciorem operam conviciis implorat : 

Tor per axyyepevas emcredXeo pynrepas acey 

Aovety xrnyawy xuavoyxerepy ev divyat. 

Ridiculus est Gesnerus, Tyrwhittus minime pro more fortunatus 
conjectationum, numeros in lato relinquens; non male tentat 
transpositionem Musgravius; cujus emendationem probarem forte, 
si intelligerem. Vides ergo, lector, Virgilianum illud evenisse: 

—_—__—_—— cessere magistri 

Phillyrides Chiron, Amythaoniusque Melampus. 

Nibil tamen desperandum ; siquidem aliquoties xcyavee car Bpadvs 
wxvy, Homero teste: et nos hic videmur oobismetipsis altam noc- 
tem jubare exorto collustraturi : AJEL 

@y pey aknxepevas ertredA€o pyrepas 

Aovew rayauy KYANOXPQTON ENI AINH.z: 
que sunt, opinor, omnibus numeris et partibus expleta. Excep- 
tiones extant Il. I. 137. M. 43. P. 692. W. 94. 312. Od. ©. 126. 
II. 396. ®. 113. unde me, nam nihil veteratorius dissimulem, noa 
facile extrico. Ad Il. A. 11. _ 

; Odvexa roy Xpvoyy yresye’ apyrnpa : 
vetus erat in his, ni fallor, orthographia, quoties poétice: necessi- 
tates postularent, quibus se vox canentis accommodabat: 

Oivexa rov Xpuany eerysego’ apecrnpa : 
adeoque pro re vocales vel in unum sonum corriperentur, vel in 
duos extenderentur. Aani recedentes, novantes scribe, et longe 
vocales invalescentes, non sine criticorum vetustorum importuni- . 
tate,.quam plurimas Homerex Hingiuse Propriciates corruperunt et 
obscuraverunt. Scintillula forte fortun& latuit, atque in nostrum 
zevum vixit inexstincta, ad Il. K. 466. 
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Oncey ava pupueny? AEEAON 8 exe ony I” efycee 
(sic enim legendum pro onua 7s’: vide v. 411.) quam formar et 
Hesychius agnoscit. Alios versus hac machina peridonea: exi- 
mendos esse exceptionum numero omnino existimamus, ut Il. A. 
439. 571. Od. Z. 82. ® 15. 

Alios rursos minime hewsitabundi affirmamus expediendos esse 
transpositarum dictionum facili sublevatione: uti Il, A. 226. 

Oure wor’ es workepor dua Aaw BwpnyOnvat: 
ubi, si vel illud woAcyoy sic positum nihil incommodi haberet, qui- 
vis Homericz lectionis sapore tinctus statim juraverit eum dedisse, 

Oure zor’ es rodepov AAM "AMA 6BwpnyOnyvat. : 

Mihi przvenit Clemens Alexandrinus, ad v. 590. 

‘Pile, wodos reraywy, aro ndov Georeotoro® 
diserte legens in Cohort. p. 25. Bndov aro: more prorsus "Opnpi- 
cwrary* qui similes versus adamat: v. B. 659. O. 142. Idem 
statuo de B. 457. et fortasse multis hoc genus versitbus de: metro 
malus indoctorum'timor corruptelam peperit. Itidem I’. 49. quo- 
cum confer ®. 454.—E. 786. feetorem voeras redolet. Similem 
sententiam fero de transponendo H. 241.(v. Od. A. 415.) et bymn. 
Ap. 262. ad normam v. 278. finitimi: de A. 51. N. 699. P. 420. 
734. 2. 600. Od. Z. 8. G@. 100. 377. 2. 289. Prepositum aug- 
mentum levabit Il. K. 374. A. 130. ¥. 666. Od. ®. 118. Ad Il. 
Mz. 382. | : | : 3 
| Xerpeaiv apgorepys pepor avnp, ovde pan’ fBwy: 

' var, lec. ad veritatem rect4 vid ducit. Scribe: 

‘ Xepeow AMOOTEPH:XIN ANHP ®EPOI, ov’e—. 

Ad M. 47. O. 615. si commendem: sepyriewy ortyas avdpwy, 
metuo ne videar hypothesi servire; quamvis, e& non poscente, 
existimem in M, 257. vix aliter potuisse velle Homeram; quam,— 
peya recyos exeipnricov Axyawy. 2. 189. pro eca lege: 

Mnrnp Sov pe gin xp y’ EIASE OwpnocecOar: =. - 
adi K. 299. nam de prava alibi hujusce vocis ‘s¢riptura nunc nihil 
dicam. Z. 255. lege MIMNEMEN ow Sdray: et sic Od. TI. 4293. Ab 
2. 209. forte an deperdita sit poétici sermonis formula, aro-NHO- 
®IN> ut Od. X. 175: AYTO®E. Od. T. 14. f. acdous. Batrachom. 
124. ev explices in ed. _ - . 

In Arati phen. 447. editum invenio : 

Oupn de kpeparat dep avrov Kevravpao. 

Credibile est formulam scripture poéticam: marginali gléssee Hic 
quoque locum cessisse, et poétam’subtilissimum dedisse: 

Oupy ée cpeparac trep AYTOOI Kevrauporo. 

Sic in Dios. 248. ex’ avroge pappatpwory, Eundem ibid. 308. facile 

exigas ad normam ‘regule: - ; 

+ Kuch onpar’ eyn rupthapans eyyv0e puta’ 

nam, uti conjectaveram egomet rescribendum esse, legebat. mani- 

feste scholiastes : TTYPIAAMITIEOX eyyu@: MYZAY. zo 
vi. ANTE €0, cio, of, é, pronomina, et é» sunm, cum rectis et. 
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aliis obliquis, exametri po&te nunquam’ diphthongum, consonan- 
tem, aut vocalem longam corripiunt, brevem vocalem nunquam 
elidunt ; sed litera aspirata nunquam non officio duplicis: conso- 
nantis fungitur. | a 
An alii quilibet prius hoc edixerint, neene, plane: nescio: rem 
multitndo exemplorum ubique obvenientium adeo certam' prestitit, 
ut hanc quoque regulam non alio modo necesse habeam stabilire, 
nisi tantummodo nonnullis, que adversentur obstacula, destru- 
endis, 
Jam sentio me saltem ipsum bec ignorasse, dum versabar cum 
Bione ; nam in ii. 7. versas hic occurrit: 
Xe wats avyadtawy évey’ of reAos ovder arayrn’ 
quo nihil vitiosius exhiberi potuit. Si quis faciliorem medicinam 
habeat in promptu, ille faciat ; nosmet ita medemur morbo: 
Xw rais aryadawy ‘OTI oi redos ovder aravrn. 
vide x. ult: -Eadem mali contagio vel purissimum Moschum plus 
semel contaminavit: iv. 25. 
———— 1 yap of aurn 
Acoov tev peya rapos apecXcKrotn reAwpou. 
Locus zgre tractabilis, nam verbo defici videtar. Mibimet parum 
placeo, et acutius oculatis:commendo rem; nec tamen acupPodos 
discedam. Forte, » yap IA’ airy’ vidit: aut, si constructio ferri 
potest, probabilius : "He'PA oi avrg: quatenus ipsi utique. Ibid. 
42.——rokewy yap oi epyor.érotpoy’ pro yap-substituendum videtur 
FE: que facile commutari poterant. 
In Arat. phen, 50. 











i) ev of axpn 

Oupn rap xegadny ‘EXtxns avaraverat apxrov' 
certissime repono, 7 AE. oi—: vide v. 200. In v. 485. vice, ro 
pev ot Oevap; legam, ro FE oi: neque melius occurrit ad:v..707. ra 
pley oi kara—, : 

In-Orph. Arg. 654. ausim corrigere : 

-AAN’ ov of Eup BAryro* porter VE of ov re rexpwro ; 
“vice yap of: et v. 682. ian promptu pro, : 

Ov yap of efvradvits oi2upoto wovoto* 
rescribere traAvits: vel in utroque loco ponas pa pro yap, ut etiam 
vi 366. et in Opp. hal. ii. 142. Ev. 1198. extrudam eort’ sed v. 
501. purioribus MSS, aut peritiori medico remiserim : nam salutare 
subsidium, quod afferam, non habeo. In Il, E. 4. Aace oi ex xopu- 
Gos* prave Suidas interponit 5e* Aare A oi—. Ableges itaque finalem 
y, ibid. 56. [lpocBew é0ev gevyorra: jicet lacrymas quibusdam ex- 
torqueat crudele hoc discidium; et Porsonus fortasse cum satellite 
Burneio populares auxiliabundos sint. lamentabiliter imploraturi, 
Michaiz illius ad Danitas exertd clamitatione:.To yAvzroy jyuwy, 
- d'exomnoaper, eAafes? eat Te Huey ere ;—Simili-infortunio mactem [). 
K. 284. _ —_ a 
In Hesiod. scut: H.-125. ov p’ of-edwxe; dele op’. Ibid. 15. ov yap 
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oi yer*zencribe ov yap of HN’ quad roboraturacriptard ger sequente 
Tipw. A Theogon. 892. Tws yap oi efpacarny’ elimines aungmen- 
tum verbi. , 

Aardadeor 8° wppnce pera Eigos, op’ ot brepOe 
Ne duKXsvrnpos—. Theocr. xxiv. 42. 

bites restituere: £Egos,‘O of trepfe: validissimum robur 
spirituum vocalem brevem sustinet; quod locant extra eqntroversi- 
arum fine versus in Ij. B. 832. X. 307. cum aliis. Apud eundem, 
xxv. 270. 

Mexpes of ekeravvcea fpaywvas’ 
litera sibilans facessat in malam rem. Creterum, satis liques ae- 
perstitiosos de metro timores librariorum ex his nonoulla vitiasse. 


Ad Il, IT. 735. 
drepygu Se Naero werpor, 

Mapypapoy, axproerra’ rar of repe xeip exadviper. 

Neutrius generis minime ambigem habere nomen werpay, atqne 
purissime versiculum instaurare : ; 

Mappapory, OKPIOEN TE: TO ot xepi—. 

Neque aliud dispicio remedium, quod admoveam EF. 338. quamvis 
non liqueat vocem gerXoy sic.alibi neutrius generis habendam ezse 
an Homero: astipulatur tamen suspicion peplum Latjaorum. 

‘Y. 282. transpositione corrigendus est : 

Eern, cabo axos ai xuro puptoy opBadporos’ 
ad huoc modum: KAI ‘Ol axos yuro: confer Theocr. i. 18. unde 
tes ipsa quoque monstrat in Ap. Rhod. iii. 448, Ka: ¢' of pev ga 
Sozwy* intempestivum illud p esse elidendum. In Od.: A. 300. 
pro receptis: a 

Acyicbov dodounrey, 6s ai warepa KAvroy exra‘ - 
aihil certius quam ‘O oi—. Verr. 53. 72. Il. 2. non attingam, quam 
multe sint hujusce libri manibus alienis iaterpolata commentigig, 
et xaxov xopparos: de qué re fortasse alias; nam nemo omnipm 
adeo infelicem sortem est expertus, ac vetustissimus ille.poétarum. 
Ex Od. Z. 280. H res oi evEayevy’ solitam interrogationibus voculam 
exturbatam arbitror, et auctorem dedisse, H ‘PA of—. Bene. fegit 
.Brunckius ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 1208. quod «ae ejecerit, rectius ad- 
buc facturus, si xe pro cey (quod Calabro, v. 126. necesgarium) jn 
texta posuisset. Od. O. 105. Ev@ eqay of rexdor' si quig. de arti- 
culo cogitet, satis. frequente in Homero, nullus equidem aqbstiterim; 
aed magis.propendeo, ut credam vocem poéticam vulgari.extrugam 
abiisse: Ev6’ HN oi wexdoe: vel numerasius, ENOA ‘Ol HN wemAge: 
qua nitida, et unice poétd digna nobis videntur. . 
apuge de papos 

Eqcaro xuaveoy, ro pey vi-wapos eyyvadile 
| Angavias “Yyervan: Ap. R. 1205. 

Sermonis color.et constructionis ratio respuunt illud per. Hand 
dubitanter scripserim : ro‘PA oi—. Idem vitium Theocrito,. xy. 
112. In Il. Z. 474. Avrap 4 y’ dy gcdoy.vioy’ subrepsit ye. et furch 
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expellendum. Ex Od. O. 93. Aur’ ap’ 4. akoyy’— possie: emo- 
vere ap” sed ‘Opnpixwrepoy existimo, AYOI ‘PA ¥ adoyg—. Ad 
hymn. Cer. 246, | 

Acca’ ¢ wept wrasse’ 
quod corruptissimum, hesi diutius. Sermoni satisfaceret, Aecce 5¢ 
@—: sed vero minus simile est librarios tam facilem lectionem 
corruptum ituros: omnino igitur amplectendum censeo, AEIZALA 
¢ tach: ad que depravanda non una res potuerit conjurare: ex- 
quisitior constructio in primis, et deficientes numeri post elisionem, 
Aewas’ ¢, inscienter factam. Hinc denique vere Nicandrum 
emendes, Ther. 786. pro vulgatis Tein }—: 

Town ‘OI BouBpwerss eveaxAnne yevvesct. 
Ad Il. M. 162. 

An pa ror’ gputer re, kat & xexAnyero pypw: _ 
admirari libet pervieacem ipconstantiam scribarum, illud re pluri- 
mis in locis, ubi ponere debuerant, amittentium, et rursus, quibus 
erat omittendum, obtrudentium, Tu, si sapias, repones mecum :. 

An 6a ror’ gpwe, cat & werdAnyero pnp. 
QO. 397. Od. N. 198. similis utgobique versus, si Homereus, 

Qepwke 7’ ap’ exerra, kat & wexAnyero pnpw’ 
vel ad eandem normam exigendus est, vel cae locum cedere debet 
parili cde. Quale fuerit hoc scribis et criticis offendiculum, liquido 
colligas ex II. P. 260. ubi ris ay goe gpeory dejecit loco marginalem 
ullice genuinam lectionem, levissime castigatam : 

Twy 8 adder res “Het AN ENI gpeoiv—} 
Ex E. 165. ‘Iwxovs & ois éraparoe § illud exsulet. Recte hactenus 
Rhodomannus corrigit Q, Cal. .iii. 782. iv, 25. sed.casu magis, 
quam coosilio, ut patet ex notis ibid. i. 142. viii, 377. ubi sincerum 
vas volebat incrustare, ut et Scaliger, ad iii. 44, Ad i. 158. ejus- 


dem : 
Seztrepy Se 

Apgirvmoy PoveAnya, ror o1 Epis wrace den’ 
dcopfwors in propatulo stat cuilibet: BOYILAHT’, ‘ON of Epis: et 
consimiliter ad ver. 166, Ad ii. 88. pro yap, suffice de: vi. 214. 
AdAa new of Sedunro’ castiges, per ‘NZ §.—: ib. 392. ‘O of non 
disputabile, vice és of. Idem statuo de ix. 383. quum Vox toy neu- 
tro sit genere in Il. Y. 68. sin aliter censeas, in promptu orvgedov 
rov of f ax.—. Ibid. 392. reAovro 8° ap’ oi prima dictio mutanda 
est in activam formam: FIEAON §& APA ai. Denique, x. 392. 
morbo graviter affectum : 

Avep, epot, cat Tawot, kat of qury peya rnya’ 
elegans tractatio sanitatem reddet : 
. Avep, epot, car Towa, of avry TE peya rnpa. 

Locus ultime affectus exstat ibid. ij. 660. de Aurora mortem filii 
deflente ; aggressionis quidem perdifficilis, sed pulcherrimis annu- 
merandus, quem proinde longiorem,dabo, ut asperitudinem argu- 
menti nostri lmviget molliculorum jucunditas versiculorum. — 
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Ovpavov eccavopoucer dpws modverdeory ‘Nats, 

Ai ga pu ove eBedoveay aynyayoy es Aros ovdas 

Tlapgapera pvboery, dcos Bapy wevOos dreicec, 

Kat xep er’ axvuperny’ i) 8° ov Aabe® vio dpopoto, 

Aewdce yap Znvos adny adncrov everny. 
Cuilibet Greci sermonis usum percallenti, et loci constructionem 
consideranti, clarius apparere debet, 

Quam solis radii esse olim, cum sudum est, solent, 

ad sequentia de cursu continuando, non ad precedentia de ascen- 
su in celum et doloris consolatione, cum quibus nihil habeat com- 
mune, particulam loci, cae rep er’ ayvuzerny, pertinere: unde 
multa cum fiducia sic ausim validiore cuneo hoc tigillum diffindere: 

Tlapgapevar probate, doors Bapv rerOos dreicer” 

Ka, wep er’ AXNYMENH I”, ov AHOETO oiv Spopono, 

Aecdce yap "PA Znvos adnv adncrov everny. 
Confer II. B. 342. ®. 498. Ad postremum versum Scaliger ‘ casti- 
tatem Musarum violavit. Ibid. xiii. 351. vel scriptor exorbitavit, — 
quod minus credam; vel acreos, quod licet, sed parum placet, pro 
dissyllab4 voce capienda est; vel ofo, dictionem quandam emovit, 
cui egomet profecto in stationem retrahendz non sum. 

Aliz sunt etiam voces quedam, ut dX, bus, ws, éorepos, ipnas, 
vrvos, et maxime éxaoros, aspirate, que magnam vim syllabarum 
porrigendarum prez se ferunt; sed minus constanter, in quantum 
judicare valui. Quuim exempla passim prostent, et sepius variet 
poétarum usus, quam qui permittat exceptiones bene multas in du- 
bium vocari, circa tales nec libet nec licet immorari vel lectoris 
vel suum otium reverenti. Aliter tamen judico de éxndos* cujus 
variationes eam facilem admittant mutationem, que non levem 
suspicionem injiciant pravitatis in vanam scribarum de metri inco- 
lumitate solicitudinem ablegandz: adeoque lectoris candidi cen- 
suram periclitari non pigrabimur. Il. O. 512. 

Mn pay aorovoer ye vewy emifsacev éxndot. 
Locum si sedulo arbitreris, tempora minus convenienter sociata 
reperies. Nisi me ratio fugiat, clare cuivis dilucebit, legendum :— 
vewy EQIIBOXI éxndoe. Vide Od. &. 86. ubiin B. 311. 
Aatyvo8at r’ aexovra, kat evgpacveoBac éxndor. 
fortasse : aexov7’, evppatveoBat re éxndov. Ad P. 478. Eo®e’ éenXos, 
eve’ omnino statuam rescribendum, EZOE éxndos. ©. 289. Ove 
ayamgs, 08’ éxyndos. Ocyus restitue, Ove ayamgs, ‘O éxndos : ‘quire 
suut Homerice elegantiz: vide modo e multis A. 539. 
_ De cezar, quum dubitem an precedat digammos an aspirata, et 
in priorem suspicionem animus inclinat, que dicenda sunt, in op- 
portuniorem locum prestiterit, opinor, distulisse. oo 
_Lectores autem intelligant velim, me in hac de literis asperis 
disceptatione potissimum loqui de Homero; quamvis poétee ‘pos- 
terlores, gressu licet interdum devio atque inequali, passibus ejus 








o 
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studiosissime insistant ; identidem forte suarum xtatum consuetu- 
dini nonnihil, nonnibil inertiz sux, largientes; nonnibil etiam, nisi 
me rationes sedulo subductz sinistrorsum distrahant, ignorantid 
veri dictionum Homericarum ingenii cecutientes ac delirantes. 
Denique, de écas et compositis solidissime tenemus, ibi Mzoni- 
dem nec vocalem longam, diphthongum, aut consonantem corripere 
voluisse, neque elidere vocalem brevem : confidenter adeo quibus- 
dam locis artem critices medicalem adhbibebo. a 
In Il, A. 14. 110. et alibi, » cum fautoribus ejus oxopaxceu* 
Cum suis vivant valeantque nugis : 
atque ibid. v. 21. lege via, pro viov: v. 438. poteras ponere post 
v. 436. et legere Bye’ sed elumbis est, ineptus, omnimodis morbi 
maculationibus convariatus, Homero indignissimus denique, et in- 
scito quodam artifice confectus ex v. 309. ut opera in eum frustra 
insumatur: nee quidem conscius ejus erat scholiasta. X. 302. 
Acos vier ‘ExnBodg: I. vit: P. 333. : 
——— Aweas 8’ éxarnBodtov Aro\Xwva—: - 
sine mor4 scribe AE ‘EKHBOAON A.— Od..M. 435. O. 33. 
manifestissime falsitatis arguant Il. Y.422. Anpoy éxas orpwoacd’: 
probabilia puto AHN 'EKAOE crpwgac6’. Ex Il. E. 791. N. 107. 
ejiciatur 8’: ex ®. 600. p’. In X. 15. EBdawas p’, ‘Exaepye, Gewr’ 
ope transpositionis redintegrandus versus est: 
EBAaas ME, Odewy, ‘EKAEPI”, odowrare rarruv. 
Rursum in Od. H. 321. pada zodAoy éxacrepw* reponas TIOAAA: 
ad norman II. B. 798. ac similium.—Sed de his, ut imprzsentiarum, 
satis verborum feci; et profecto vereor, ne lectoris etiam intentio 
jamdudum hebetescere occceperit. | 
Quod argumenti mei superest, DIGAMMA HOMERICI tractatio, 
quum sit zrumnabilis opere inceptum atque subtilioris indagati- 
onis, supellectilem librorum postulat sibi locupletem pre illa et 
copiosam, que mihi in hac solitudine evolvenda contigit; nec 
minus apimum pauciorum solicitudinum avocamentis distentum 
distractumque. Singularis igitur dissertatio, intra hunc annum 
DEO annuente divulganda, post memet bibliothece mez restitutum, 
hoc officio defungetur. Interea moneo, rectam et luculentam hu- 
jusce rei administrationem permagui nostrorum studiorum interesse ; 
quoniam illud est Ariadneum filum, sine quo poésis Homierea plane 
nihil alind iuvenitur, quam inextricabilium erroram labyrinthus. 
Lectores nusuti, perpetuis metricarum asperitatum offensationibus 
discruciati ; . : 
TToAAa 8 avayra, karavra, mapayra re, doxpua 5’, nABov" 
vel subsistunt defatigati, vel desperanter mirabundi petlegunt. 
. Jam satis diu est, ex quo fuerint Ilias et Odyssea BiBAtoy carecgpa- 
yiopevoy’ tempus poscit, qui periculum faciat, an sit dignus volu- 
meu aperire. Proluserunt alii: nos‘ auteni, pro modulo ingenii 
nostri ac doctrine, questioni confestim decertabimus. 
Devique, CARCERARIIS NOCTIBUS nomen huic’ disputationi 
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impositum volui, uon tantam quia multa, hoc argumestettr. atte 
gentia, mihi subnata sint stc impedito ; sed insuper ut ingenii mei 
atque doctrine qualecunque monimentum struerem, quo nebule- 
num, qui me hac conjecerint, memoria, quantum in meis scriptis 
situm sit, apud exteras etiam mationes, et fortassis in eevum veniens, 
pro meritis infamari posset.) 3 
(Dedi e carcere Dorcestrensi, Rhadamanthi regnis, 
Die Februarii 22%-) A. D. 1801. 


EDITIONES POETARUM, 
QUIBUS HIC USUS SUM. 


HomMERI Fiorentina, anni 1488, Oxon. 1780. 
Hesiodi, Cantabrigiensis, 1672. 
Theocritus Reiskii. 
Callimachus Ernesti. 
Apollonius Brunckii et Shawii. 
Biouis et Moschi mea. 
Nicander Gorreet. 

" Quintas Calaber Pauwii. 
Tryphiodoras Nerthmori. 
Coluthus Lennepii. 

Orpheus Gesneri et Tyrwhritti. 
Aratus Oxoniensis, anni 1672. 
Oppianus Rittershusii. 
Anthologia Greca Stephani. 


LOCI POETARUM 
IN HOC OPUSCULO EMENDATORUM. 
ANTHOLOGIA Greca, in pagg. 10. 13. 22. 55. 62. 64. 65. 


Apollonius Rhodius, i. 103. 276. 902. 962. 1208. ii. 358. 533. 
762. 926. iii. 448. 561. 745. 1205. iv. 12. 376. 465. 483. 796. 
1216. 1283. 1460. 1475. 1482. 

Aratus, phen. 50. 200, 447. 533. 577. 685. 707. dios. 21. 197. 
270. 287. 292. 308. 

Bion, ii. 7. p. 69. 

Callimachus, hymo, Ap. 19. Di. 81. Del. 299. frag. 110. 

Coluthus, ver. 211. p. 38. 

Dionysius Per. 705. 751. 912. 925. 1062. 1102. 

Hesiod. opp. et-di. 61. 166. 711. Scut. 15. 125. 199. Theog. 
10. 64, 66. 148. 297. 369. 373. 487. 625. 892. 

Manetho, i. 204. ii. 274. iii. 89. 330. iv. 54. 60. 76. 118. 445. v. 
65. vi. 473. 536. 688. 751. 

Marcellus Sidetes, verr. 4. 7. 14. 74. p. 21. 

Moschus, iv. 4. 25, 42. 
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Nicander, Al. 357. 367. 368.614. Fher. 28%. 657. 674. 786. 

Nonnus, Dienys. ii. 650. p. 19. v. 233. p. 31. 

Oppianus, c. ii. 198. 400. iii, 389. iv. 57. 351. bul. i. 93. 163. 422. 
528. 541. 562. 630. fi. 57. 142. 241. 257. 842. 407. 411. iii. 64; 
498. 621. iv. 6. 15. 57. 65.351. % 31. 65.455. 

Orpheus, hymn. iii. 7. p. 5. xiit. 8. p. 6. 

— Arg. 215. 257; 407. 441. 511. 522. 577. 654. 682. 830. 
845. 866. 1141. 1185. 1198. 1211. 1282. ult. 

—— — de lapp. 11. 98. 209. 261. 877. 407. 410. 426. 458. 462. 
498. 646. 701.946. : 

Theocritus, i. 17. iti, 25. ix. 19. xv. 142. ult. xvii. 20. xxi. 56. 
Xxili. 48, xxiv. 42. 68. xxv. 172. 222. 258. 263. 270. 

Tryphiodorus, v. 114. 183. p. 27. v. 590. p. 22. 

Homerus et Quintus Calaber, passim. 





*,* Our readers will not be displeased if we add ua list of 
Mr. Wakefield’s publications. . 


1. SILVA CRITICA, sive in auctores sacros profanosque Com- 
mentarius Philologus. Cantabrigiz, typis et sumptibus 
Academicis, 1789. 3s. 6d. , 

. Silva Critica, pars IT. 1790, Cantab. 3s. 6d. 

. Silva Critica, pars III. 1792, Cantab. 3s. 6d. 

. Silva Critica, pars IV. 1798, Londini, 5s. 

. Silva Critica, pars V. 1795, Londini, 3s. 6d. 

- Horatii Opera, in 2 tom. 12mo. Londini, 1794. 10s. 6d. 

. Virgilii Maronis Georgicén libri IV. Cantab. 1788. 3s. 6d. 

. The Evidences of Christianity, or Remarks on the Excellency, 
Purity, and Character, of the Christian Religion; sec. edit. 
enlarged, 1793. 4s. 6d. 

9. Poémata, Latine partim scripta, partim reddita, et quedam in 
Q. Horat. Flac. Obs. Criticz, 4to. Cantab. 1776. 2s. 

10. An Enquiry into the Opinions of Christians of the first Centuries 

concerning Jesus Christ, 1784, 8vo. 4s. 

11. A New Translation of St. Matthew, with a Commentary, 4to. 

1782. 10s. 6d. 

12. Four Marks of Antichrist, 1s. 

13. A Sermon at Richmond, Surrey, July 29, 1784, a Thanks- 

giving-Day, 6d. 

14, Remarks on Dr. Horsley’s Ordination Sermon of 1788. 4d. 

15. A Short Enquiry into the Expediency and Propriety of Pub- 

lic or Social Worship, third edit. 1792. 1s. 6d. 

16. Short Strictures on Dr. Priestley’s Letter concerning Mr. 

Wakefield's Treatise on Public Worship, 1792. 6d. 


17. General Reply to Arguments against the Enquiry into Public 
Worship, 6d. 
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18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


Qo. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 
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A Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. -David's,..on ‘occasion 
of a Pamphlet relating to the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, ascribed to him, 1790. 1s. 

Examination of Thomas Paine's Age of Reason: ‘sec. edit. 
corrected: with an Appendix to.David Andrews, in De- 
fence of Christianity, 1794. 2s. 

The Spirit of Christianity with the Spirit of the Times. A 
new edit. 1794. 18. . 

Poems of Mr. Gray, with Notes, 3s. 6d. 

Directions for Students in Theology, 4d. 

Trageediarum Greecarum delectus: Herc. Fur. Alcest. Ion. 
Euripidis ; Trachin. Philct. Sophoclis; et Eamen. ZEschy- 
li; 2 tom. 8vo. 1794. 16s. 

The Works of Alexander Pope, with Notes, vol. I. 1794. 64. 
fine paper, 8s. | 

Notes on Pope, vol. II. 1796. 6s. 

Poetical Translations from Juvenal, Virgil, Lucretius, Horace, 
&c. 1795. 12mo. 28. 6d. on fine paper, 5s. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Opera, 2 tom. 12s. chart. mag. 10. 118. 6d. 

A New ‘Translation of the New Testament, 2 vols, 8vo. se~ 
cond edit. 16s. 

A new edit. of Pope's Iliad and Odyssey, with Notes, 11 vols, 
8vo. 1796. 

A Reply to Thomas Paine 8 second part of the Age of Reason, 
1795. 18. 6d. 

An Answer to Mr. Burke's Attack on the- Duke of Bedford 
and Earl of Lauderdale, 1796, third edit. 1s. 6d. 

Bionis et Moschi que supersunt, emendata et illustrata, nitidis- 
sime impressa, 1795. 38. 6d. chart. max. ‘10s. 6d. - 

A Letter to Jacob Bryant, Esq. on the “War of Troy, 4to. 
1797. 18. 6d. 

Lucretii Opera, 3 vol. 4to. innumeris jnendis expurgata, 
Commentariis' iltustrata, cutn RicarRpy BENTLEI! notis 
non ante vulgatis. ' Pret, 41, 48. et chart. thax. folio ele- 
gantissima, 217. 

Select Essays of Dio Chrysostom, translated: from the Greek, 
with Notes critical and illustrative. "BVO 1800. 6s: | 
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Fessum audiendo continuos dies. , .. 
Sextili in estu jargia civium 
Non me Vocitanis ab antris 
Pallida religio tenebit, 
Quamvis profanum vonien inusserit.. 5 
Aule’ piatrix* improba, et abditas.. 
Horrore funestarit undas_—_. 
_ Que latebris properant.ab imis. 
Ergo otiosum surripul diem et 
Valere dixi litibus.asperis. 2 sti 10 
Tendens Avernale in barathrum, 
Luce vacans, taciturna regna, 
Ni quum gementis flabra reverberat 
Venti, vetusto non sine numine, . 
Matrisque ? nulla impulsa dextra 15 
¥ Fira sonant cava Dindymene. 
Ausum inchoanti porta patet brevis, 
Intranda rectis non humeris, ubi 
Fuodamina urgentur propinqui 
Fronte supercilioque saxi. 20 





" Jamque ubi feralem strépitu circumsonat aulam, 
_ Cornea gramineum persultans ungula campum, 
Percitus hinnitu serpens evolvitur antro. | 
. _ ' Sil. Ital. de B. P. vi. 216. etc. 
* Piatriz dicebatur sacerdos que expiare erat solita, quam et sagam 
t simulatricem vocant; Festus de V.S. in vocab. Plaut. Mil. Glor. 
ct.3. Sc. 1. Hor. lib. i. Sat. 8. Epod. 5. v. $32, Epod. 18. v. 4. Stat. 
Theb. iv. 551. ae 
'.3 Antrum Vocitanum, seu Wokey, Clemens Alexandrinas in animo 
habuisse creditur, hoc loco, Aéyoucs & xal rag foroplag curragatvo, &pag) viv 
erariixny vicov ayepoy v1 Soxslpavov Spei, ial 32 siig xopupiig yaopa. “Eumierivres 
oby rod drvinov ig rd cayrpay xal ‘eporpnyrypslvou roig xodmoig Tov bpbyuaros xu Bader 
wpvO atic xpovo.irwy tix oy iZaxodechat, ejusmodi enim sonus in bisce cavernis 
aliquando auditur, Africo eas pervadente vento. Clem. Alex. cit. Col- 
liason Hist. Com. Somers. vol. 3. p. 420. De Magne Matris apud Bri- 
tonas superstitione aliud mihi testimonium non ad manus est; memini 
tamen Nicandri scholiaste thalamum quemdam Cybeles apad Cyzi- 
Cum, rémey trgiv, Sxoytiov, describentis, situm sub monte Locrino, quod 
nomen certe in priscis Britanniz religionibus preeclarum fuit. Schol.' 
in Alexipharm. v. 8. Dionysius Periegetes Britannos pre czxte- 
ris gentibus ob Bacchanaliorum celebrationem magnifice Jaudat. v, 
70. Num vero de Albiona, an potius de Armorice quodam populo,. 
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-Neon furviori tramite, qui rudem 
Cyclopa celsam evertit et Ilion, 
Devenit Everid’ ad umbram 
- * Asphodeli per inane littus. 
Vix umbilico pejor ab Italo =i; 25 
Descensus. Orci, terra ubi dissiiens 
* Spirantia Amsancti recludit 
Antra; vel Hermione § nivost 
Flammas trabeles suspiciens poll, 
Qua flumen atros volvitur ad deos, 30 
Deque axe sublimi patestem 
Clara videt Cynosura* mundum. 
Hine me recepit longa per atria 
Amfractus antri, et sub face rustica 
Ducentis ancillz molestum 35 
Pandit iter salebrosa rupes ; 
Tam lubrica, et non certa crepusculo 
Lychni micantis, projicitur via, 
Nune plana in obliquum, pedesque | 
Sollicitans malefida lapsu ; 40 . 
Nunc hirta saxis,.et gradientium 
Preruptus error; nunc aqua, torpida 
Convalle telluris reducts, 
Saxificam glomerat-paludem : 





locus intelligendus sit, in dubio est. Vide Strab. Geogr. iv. p. 277. 
Oxon. et contra Steph. Byz. in tajcnov, et Ceesaris in B. G. vi. c. 17. de 
Baccho altum silentium. 

1 Qui verum sensam 700 *Acpodidou Anjuvos indagabunt, vix aliquid cer- 
tum constituturos esse spero. ‘Tres tantum rationes mez menti succur- 
runt, reddendi, pulvere seu cinere ubundantem, ob crématos mortuos; vel 
destitutum, propter frigora et noctes perpetuas ; vel, tertio loco, referendi 
ad Phod [qui etiam Woden, et Buddha} Asorum deum; quod ultimum 
verum esse petissimum crediderim. Hoc saltem mihi persuasum habeo, 
herbam Asphodelum, de qua nescio qux fabuiantur Plinius et Ptole— 
meus Hephestionis filtus, derivato et non proptid nomihe gaudere, ti- 
hil vero facere ad Homeri Campos Cimmerios. — . 

? “ Hic specas horrendum, sexvi spirecula Ditis.” Ain. vii. 567. 

® Videndus Orpheus ip Argon. 1133 ad 1147 narrans similia quzdam 
iis que nostris demum temporibus ab Americano quodam, Simons, as- 
severata esse audivithus. Strabo de Hermione Peloponnesi urbe rem 
perperam intellexerat, lib. viii. p.541. Quere, annon in fragmento Cal- 


limachi (Bent]. 110.) nomen illud reponendum sit, ad hunc fere mo- 
a2m:-— 
Tovvexes xa vixusg wop¥pasioy ovr: Qiporras Se 
Mobyy ins xronley [aes @ “Eppcsoverc | Gpscrivoss Lo. 
"Ev oroparecos, veg Axspouctas inlBabpe, 8 8s lid 
- 4 Mundus com patet, Deoram tristium et inferorum janus gniét 
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Preeterque nullo' meurmuire rivulas.  » 45 
Dueit liquorem a fonte venefico 
In Solis auras, et Favoni © 
- Oseula, sidereasque noctes. 
Imo angiportu foemina cernitur — 
Annos oberto mermore debitos ©. 50 
Concluss,: sub Mortis maligna 
Nube sedens inimica ceelis. 
Olli ministrés; Somuia, et alites --- 
Umbrage (egentes pulveris ultinn); 
Larvasque permisit Rocentes: 55 
‘Tile Deus, peritura mundi 
' Fatale nomen. solvere secula; . 
Donavit artem seire nefariam 
Faleasque preecantare *? mentes 
Graminibus gravibusqge verbis, 60 
Qualis marini pestis Arimini et 
Dis exsecratum Canidie caput. 
- Jappune non illi colongs,,_ 
Non pavidas pocuisse"matres, 
Dire tot urgent monstra scientiz, — 65 
Tot versipelles preestigia Jupi, - 
Ursive, inhumanum negatis . 
Artibus obtinuere corpus ; 
Fusesta pam nec-fascine, nec mali 
Lo Arcane morbi semina, tum licet |. 70 
Fugisse, qusndocunque aniles 
Prodigiale rubent ocelli. 
Vixit Sibylla saga diutius. 
Jamque obsoletos spiritus et vigor. 
bai Lanquebat, artus, obque eyndi 75 
Sera nimis veniebat hora. 
Fixe i in sedili, fuem animantium 
Constantibusque atque aufugientibys . 
. JEquym raanebat, dum soluto 
Gutta duns silice immmebat. 80 
At continenter stillicidi sovus " 
Aspergitur ros.in caput improbe, 
Es valtua, ac deforme corpub 
. Marmoreis.ananaiur yodis. 
a 
patet.” Varro apud Macrob. Sat. i. p. 288. vide Piutarch. Romul. c. x. 
4. 3.-Stat. Theb. lib. vi. y. 364... . 
* Petron. Satyr. c. 131. s. 5. P "426. ed, Anton. Plaut. Mil. Glor. 
Act. 8. So. }. p. 87. Ernesti.” 
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Sicut Gomorrhe sulphureum ad Jacum 85 
Flammasque iniquas respieientibus . - 
Matrona, quam Hammonis propago 
Gensque vocat Moabza matrem, 
Qualesque narrant Andromede procos 
Visu Meduse Gorgonis, in salem — 90 
Hec fixa durum, illi in rigentem 
Vipereis lapidem capitis. 
Si stans viator sub Sipyl: juga 
Spectat severo vertice imaginem 
* Gnatas perenni fonte et arcus 95 
Flentis Apollineos, at illam 
Lux ornat, imber purificat, levi 
Allam aura flatu blanda refrigerat. 
Ex ‘Tantalo venisse claram, 
Et capiti Jovis ales instat. 100 
Hac in caverna vivere non dedit 
Auctor creatis gentibus alitum, | 
Repentiumve, aut si quid auris 
 #Etheriis alitur vigetque. 
Nam nec sorores hic Minyexe — 105 
Stridore lugent Penthea sibilo, 
Plantisve mille inserpit udas 
Plumbeus in katebras iulus ; 
Non jussus anguis proditor in suum. . 
Ventrem ire, nec strix auspicibus gravis, 110 
Venere ; pallentique nudum 
: _ Semper eget laqueare musco. 
Sola inter umbras cernere-erat- novis. 
Inclésa formis' corpora, ut Africi 
Non lene portentum leonis . 1S 
-. Fubmineos lapidescit ungues * 
Collumque fulvum, ‘et rava canis sedens 
In rupe viva Cerbereos sonos” 
‘ Desuescit horrenteeque rictus, 
Nec Stygium retinet colorem. 120. 
Nunc nos ameena in coerula et aureum 
Ditis remittent ostia sub diem’. - 
Nullis pavescentes tenebtis - 
- Dum placida face corda lucent. 
Wells. August,1896.., =... | me, 
' "Arca Diane peromptas, =" 
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| BENNET, BISHOP OF CLOYNE, 


Anonce the fellows of Emanuel College, there was one man 
whom I cannot remember without feeling that all my inclination 
to commend, and all my talents for commendation, are dispro- 
portionate to his merit. From habits not only of close intimacy, 
but of early and uninterrupted friendship, I can say, that there 
is scarcely one Greek or Roman author of eminence in verse or 
prose whose writings are not familiar to him. He is equally suc- 
cessful in combating the difficulties of the most obscure, and 
catching at a glance the beauties of the most elegant. Though I 
could mention two or three persons who have made a greater 
proficiency than my friend in philological learning, yet, after sur- 
veying all the intellectual endowments of all my literary acquaint- 
ance, I cannot namé the man whose taste seems to me more cor- 
rect and more pure, or whose judgment on any composition in 
Greek, Latin, or English, would carry with it higher authority 
to my mind. . 

To those discourses which, when delivered before an acade- 
Mical audience, captivated the young and interested the old, 
which were argumentative without formality, and brilliant with- 
out gaudiness, and in which the happiest selection of topics was 
united with the most luminous arrangement of matter, it cannot 
be unsafe for me to pay the tribute of my praise, because every 
hearer was an admirer, and every admirer will be a witness, As 
a tutor, he was unwearied in the instruction, liberal in the go- 
vernment, and anxious for the welfare of all who were intrusted 
to his care. The briliiancy of his conversation, and the suavity . 
of his manners, were the more endearing, because they were 
united with qualities of a higher order; because in morals he | 
was correct Without moroseness, and because in religion he was 
serious without bigotry. From the retirement of a college, 
he stepped at once into the circle of a court. But he has not 
been dazzled by its glare, or tainted by its corruptions. Asa 
- prelate, he does honor to the gratitude of a patron who was 
once his pupil, and to the dignity of a station where, in his wise 
and henest judgment on things, great duties are connected with 
great emoluments. If, from general description, [ were per+ 
mitted to descend to particular detail, I should say, that in one 
instance he exhibited a noble proof of generosity, by refusing 
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to accept the legal and customary profits of his office from a 
peasantry behding down under the weight of indigenee and ex- 
action:—I should say, that on another occasion, he did not 
suffer himself to be irritated by perverse and audacious opposi- 
tion; but blending mercy with justice, spared a misguided 
father for the sake of a distressed dependent family; and pra- 
Vided, at the’same time, for the instruction of a large and popt- 
lous parish, Without ‘pushing to extremes his episcopal nights 
When fhvaded, and his episcopal power when detied. While the 
Bagtish Universities produce. such scholars, they will indeed de» 
serve to be considered as the nurseries of learning and virtue. 
While the Church of Ireland is adorned by such prelates, it cannot 
have much to fear from that spirit of restless discontent and ex~ 
cessive refinement which has lately gone abroad. It will be in- 
dtrumental to the best purposes by the best means. It will gain 
fresh security and fresh lustre from the support ‘of wise and good 
men.’ It will promote the noblest interests of society, and up~ 
hold, in this day of peril; the sacred cause of true religion.— 
Retharks on the Statement of Dr. Combe; p. 25. -° : 
ae BENTLEY. | 

The memory of Bentley has ultimately triumphed over the 
attacks ef his enemies, and his mistakes are found to be light in 
the balance, when weighed against his numerous, his splendid, 
and matchlesg discoveries. He has not much to fear, even from 
such rivals in literary fame as Cunningham, Baxter, and Dawes, 
He deserved to obtain, and he has obtained, the honorable suf. 
{rages of kindred spirits—a Lennep, a Rubnken, a Hemster- 
huis, and a Porson. In fine, he was one of those rare and 
exalted personages, who, whether right or wrong in detached 
instances, always excite attention, and reward it ; always inform 
where they do not convince; always send away their readers 
with enlarged knowlege, with animated curiosity, and with 
wholesome exercise to those general habits of thinking, which 
enable them, on maturer reflection and after more extensive 
jnquiry, to discern and avoid the errors of their illustrious 
guides.—Critique. on the Variorum Horace, in the British 
Critic, 1794, p. 423. . - 

: cee CRITICS. 

In the days which are past, indeed, but to which every: scho- 
lar lodks back ‘with gratitude and triumph, the Church of Eng- 
land was adorned by a Gataker, a Pearson, a ‘Casaubon,* a 


fe Isaac Casaubon ‘had a prebend at Canterbury and at Westmin- 
ster. 


f 
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Vossias,' a Bentley, a Wasse, and an Ashton.* Within our own 
memory it has boasted of Pearce and Burton, of Taylor and 
Musgrave, of Toup and Foster, of Markland and Tyrrwhit, 
At the present hour we recount with honest pride, the literary 
merits of Porson, of Burney, of Huntingford, of Routh, of 
Cleaver,3 of Edwards, of Burgess: and when the name of 
Wakefield occurs to us, who does not heave a momentary sigh, 
and, catching the spirit with which Jortin once alluded to the 
productions of learned and ingenious dissenters, repeat the emr . 
phatical. quotation of that most accomplished and amiable scho- 
lar—* Qui tales sunt, utinam essent nostri?”—Review of the 
Variorum Horace, British Critic, p. 123. 


DR. JORTIN. 


- As to Jortin, whether I look back to his verse, to his prose, 
to. his eritical, or to his theological works, there are few authors 
to whom | am so much indebted for rational entertainment, or 
fur solid instruction. Learned he was, without pedantry. He 
was ingenious without the affectation of. singularity. He was a 
lover of truth, without hovering over the gloomy abyss of scep- 
ticism, and a friend to free-inquiry without roving into the 
dreary and pathless wilds of latitudinarianism. He had a heart 
which never disgraced the powers of his understanding. With 
a lively imagination, an elegant taste, and a judgment most mas- 
culine and most correct, he united the artless and amiable neg- 
ligence of a schvol-boy.. Wit without ill-nature, and sense 
without effort, he could, at will, scatter on every subject; and 
in every book, the writer presents us with a near and distinct 
view of the real man. : 
oo ——-—— ut omnis 


Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella, 
Vita senis. Horat. Sat. i. lib. 2. 


His style, though inartificial, is sometimes elevated ; though 
familiar, is never mean; and though employed on various topics 
of theology, ethics, and criticism, it is not arrayed in any delu- 
sive resemblance, either of solemnity, from fanatical cant; or 
of profoundness, from scholastic ‘jargon: of precision, ‘from 
the crabbed formalities of cloudy philologists; or of refinement, 
from the technical babble of frivolous connoisseurs. i, 
- Atthe shadowy and fleeting reputation which is sometimes. 
o . 

t Jsaac Vossius, son of Gerard, was Canon of Windsor. 

° % Master of Jesps College, Cambridge. 

3 Bishop of Chester. 
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ined by the petty frolics of literary vanity, or the mischievous 
struggles..of controversial rage, Jortin never grasped. ‘Truth; 
which some men are ambitious of seizing by surprise in the 
trackless and dark recess, he was content to overtake in the broad 
and beaten path; and in the pursuit of .it, if he does not excite 
our astonishment by the rapidity of his strides, he.at least se- 
cyres our confidence by the firmness of his step. To the exami- 
nation of positions advanced by other men, he always brought a 
mind, which neither prepossession had seduced, nor malevolence 
polluted. He imposed not his own conjectures as infallible and 
irresistible truths, nor eudeavored to give an air of importance 
to trifles by dogmatical. vehemence. He could support his 
more serious opinions, without the versatility of a sophist, the 
fierceness of a disputant, or the impertinence of a buffoon ¢ 
there than this—he could re/inguish or correct them, with the 
calm and steady dignity of a writer, who, while he -yielded 
something to the arguments of his antagonists, was conscious of 
retaining enough to command their respect. ‘ He had too much 
discernment 1o confound difference of opinion with malignity or 
dulness, and too much candor to insult, where he could not per- 
suade. ‘Though his sensibilities were neither coarse nor slug- 
gish, he yet was exempt from those fickle humors, those rankling 
jealousies, and that restless waywardness which men of the 
brightest talents are too prone to indulge. He carried with him 
into every station in which he was: placed, and every subject 
which he explored, a.sdlid greatness of. soul, which could spare 
an inferior, though in the offensive form of an adversary ; and 
endure an equal, with or without the’ sacred name of friend. 
The impostance of commendation, as well to him who bestows 
as to bim who claims it, he estimated not only with justice, 
but with delicacy, and therefore.be neither wantonly lavished it, 
nor withheld it austerely : but invective he neither provoked nor 
feared, : And as to the severities of contempt, he reserved them 
for occasions where alone they coudd be employed with propriety, 
and where, by Aimse/f, they always were employed with effect— 
for the chastisement of arrogant dunces, of censorious sciolists, 
of intolerant ‘bigots in every sect, and unprincipled impostors in 
every profession.'—T'racts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, 
p- 194. . ; . yee 
--! Herring, Archbishop of Cantesbary,.was the patron of Jortin; a 
prelate, who, as Jortin affirms, “had piety without superstition, and 
moderation without meanness; an open and'a liberal way of thinking, 
anda constant attachment to the cause of sober and rational liberty, 
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DR. LELAND; 


> OF Leland, my opinion:is not founded on héarsay evidence, 
nor is it determined salely. by the great authority of . Dr. John- 
son, who always mentioned Dr. Leland with cordial regard: and 
with marked respect. It might, perhaps, ‘be invidious. for: me 
to hazard a favorable decision on his History of Ireland, because 
the merits of that work have been disputed .by critics, some of 
whom are, I think, warped in their judgments by. literary, 
others by national, and more, I have reason .to believe, by per- 
sonal prejudices. But [ may with confidence appeal to writings 
which have. long contributed to public amusement, and have 
often been honored by public approbation—to the Life of Phi- 
lip, and to the.'Translation of Demosthenes—to.the judicious 
dissertation.on eloquence, and to the spirited‘ defence of : that 
dissertation. - The. Life .of Philip contains, many . curious: ‘re- 
searches into the principles of government established among’ the 
leading states of Greece; many sagacious remarks on their in- 
testine discords; many exact descriptions of their most cele- 
brated characters, together with an extensive and corréct: view 
of those subtle intrigues apd those ambitious projects by ‘which 
Philip, at a favorable crisis, gradually obtained an .unexampled 
mastery over the Greciau Republics. In the translation. of 
Demosthenes, Leland unites the man of. taste. with the man of 
learning, and shows himself to have possessed not only a com+ 
petent knowlege .of ‘the. Greek language, but that clearness in 
his own conceptions, and that animation in his feelings, which 
enabled him to catch the real meaning, and to preserve the ge- 
neral spirit of the most perfect orator that Athens ever pro- 
duced. Through the dissertation on eloquence, and the defehce 
of it, ‘we see great accuracy of erudition, great perspicuity. and 
strength of style, and, above all, a stoutness of judgment, which, 
in traversing the open and spacious walks of literature, disdained 
to be led captive, either by the sorceries of a self-deluded vision~ 
ary; or the decrees of a self-created despot.— Tracts. by War- 
burton and a Warburtonian, p. 193. wt 


SY ee 


both civil and religious. ‘Thus he lived and died; and few great,men 
ever passed through this malevolent world better beloved, and legs 
censured than he. He tuld me once, with an obliging condescension 
which I can never forget, that he would be to me what Warham was 
to Erasmus; and what he promised he performed ; only less fortanate 
in the choice of his humble: friend, who. could not be to him what Eras- 
mus was to Warham.”—Life of Erasmus. . ; a 


.f a 
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MACINTOSH. 


. In Macintosh, I see the sternness of a republican without 
his acrimony, and the ardor of a reformer without his nnpe- 
tuosity. His taste in morals, like that of Mr. Burke, is equally 
pure and delicate with his taste in literature, His mind is so 
comprehensive, that his generalities cease to be barren; and so 
vigorous, that detail itself becomes interesting. He mtroduces 
every question avith perspicuity, states it with precision, and 

ursues it with easy and unaffected method. Sometimes, per- 

aps, he may amuse his readers by excursions into paradox ; 
bat he never bewilders them by flights into romance. His pir 
losophy is far more just and far more amiable than the philo- 
sophy of Paine, and his eloquence is only not equal to the elo- 
quence of Mr. Burke. He is argumentative without sophistry, 
ervid without fary, and sublime without extravagance.~--Sequel 
to the Printed Paper, p. 80. 


THE SAME. 


_Mr. Macintosh has explored the deepest recesses, the most 
complex qualities, and the remotest tendencies of human action : 
to the researches of philosophy he adds the graces of taste 
avd. with powers commensurate to the amplitude and dig- 
nity of his subject, he can state without obscurity, reason with- 
out perplexity, assert without dogmatism, instruct without pe- 
dantry, counsel without austerity, and even refute without 
gcrimopy.—-Spital Sermon, p. 114. . | 


PORSON. 


Mr. Porson, the republisher of Heyne’s Virgil, is'a giant in 
literature, a prodigy in intellect, a critic, whose mighty achieve- 
metita leave imitation panting at a distance behind him, and 
whose stupendous powers strike down all the restless and aspi- 
ring suggestions of rivalry into silent admiration and passive awe. 
He that excels in great things, so as not to be himself excelled, 
shall readily have pardon from me if he errs in little matters 
adapted to little minds, But I should expect to see the indig- 
nant shades of Bentley, Hemsterhuis, and Valckenaer, rise from 
the grave, and rescue their illustrious successor from the grasp 
of his persecutors, if any attempt were made to immolate him 
on the altars of dulness and avarice, for his sins of omission, or 
bis sins of commission, as a corrector of the press. Enough, 
ead more than enough, have f beard of his little oversights m 
the hum of those busy inspectors who peep and pry after one 
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élass of defects only, in the prattle of: finical collectors, and the 
cavils of unlearned and half-learned gossips. But-1 knew that 
sports of this kind are lost in the blaze of this great man’s ex- 
cellencies, I know that his character towers far above the 
reach of such puny objectors. I think that his claims to public 
veneration are too vastto be measured by their short and crooked 
rules, too massy to be lifted by their feeble efforts, and even too 
sacred to be touched by their unhallowed hands. Be it granted, 
then, that the difference between the critiques is great. But [ 
eontend that the difference between the works themselves is 
more great, and I add, that the difference between the artists is 
greater still——-Remarks on the Statement, p. 158. 


ROWTH. 


‘Dr. Rowth, in the language of Milton, “‘ isthe virtuous -son 
of a virtuous father,” whose literary attainments are respected 
by every scholar to whom he is known ; whose exemplary vir- 
tues shed a lustre on that Church in. which they have not been 
rewarded; and whose gray hairs will never descend to the 
grave, but amidst the blessings of the devout, and the tears of 
the poor. He_-fills a station, for which other men are some- 
times indebted to the cabals of parties or to the caprices of for- 
tune, but in which he was himself most honorably placed from 
the experience his electors had long had of his integrity, and 
the confidence they reposed in his discernment, in his activity, 
and in his impartiality. The attachment he professes to acade- 
mical institutions proceeds not less from a sincere conviction of 
their utility, than from a deep reverence for the, wisdom of 
antiquity in the regulations it has made for preserving the 
morals of youth, and for promoting the cultivation of learning, 
His government over the affairs of a great and respectable col. 
lege is active without officiousness, and firm without severity. 
His independence of spirit is the effect, not of ferocious pride, 
but of a cool and steady principle, which claims only the 
respect it is ever ready to pay, and which equally disdams to 
trample on subordination, and to crouch before the insolence 
of power. His correct judgment, his profound erudition, 
and his various knowlege, are such as seldom fall to the lot of 
man. His liberality is scarcely surpassed even by his ortho- 
doxy, and his orthodoxy is not the tumid and fungous excres- 
cente of prejudice, but the sound and mellowed fruit of honest 
and indefatigable inquiry. In a word, his mind, his whole mind, 
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is decked at once with the purest crystals of simplicity, and the 


brightest jetvels ‘of benevolence and piety. 


His life is gentle, and the elements . 
So mix’d in him, that-Nature may stand up , 
. And say to all the world, thists a man! . 


Sequel to the Printed Paper, p. 108. 
WARBURTON AND HURD. 7 


He (Warburton) blundered against grammar ; and you (Hurd) 
refined against idiom. He, from defect of taste, -contaminated 
English by Gallicism; and: you, from excess. of affectation, 
sometimes disgraced what would have risen to ornamental and 
dignified writing, by a profuse mixture of vulgar and antiquated 
phraseology. He soared into sublimity without effort; and you, 
by effort, sunk into a kind of familiarity, which, without leading 
to perspicuity, borders on meanness. He was great by the 
energies of nature; and you were little’ by. the misapplica~ 
tion of art. He sametimes reached-the force of Longinus, but 
without his elegance; and you exhibited the intricacies of Art- 
stotle, but without his exactness: Wit was in Warburton the 
spontaneous growth of Nature; while, in your lordship, it 
seemed to be the forced and .unmellowed fruit: of study. He, 
in his lighter exertions, still preserved his vigor ; as you, in -your 
greater, seldom laid aside your flippancy. He, perhaps, with 
better success than Demosthenes, seized the ‘famam Dicacis ; 
and you, with success not quite equal, aimed at the praise of 
urbanity. He flamed on his readers with the brilliancy of a 
meteor; and you scattered around them the scintillations of a 
firebrand.. ‘To grapple with the unwieldy was among the fro- 
lics of Warburton ; whilst your lordship toiled in chasing the 
subtle. He often darkened the. subject ; and you perplexed it. 
He, by the boldness and magnitude of his conceptions, over- 
whelmed our minds with astonishment; and you, by the singula- 
rity and nicety of your quibbles, benumbed them with surprise. 
Let me commend both you and the Bishop of Glocester where 
commendation is due: and let me bestow it, not with the thrifty. 
and penurious measure of a critic by profession, nor yet with 
the coldness and languor of an envious antagonist ; but with the 
ardent gratitude of a man whom, after many a painful feeling of 
weariness and disgust, you have refreshed unexpectedly; and 
whom, as if by some secret touch of magic, you have charmed 
and overpowered with the most exquisite sense of delight. Yes, 
my lord, in a few lucky and lucid intervals between the pa- 
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roxysms of your polemical: frenzy, al .the. laughable and all the 
loathsome singularities. which. floated an. the surface of your 
diction, have in a moment. vanished; while, in their stead, 
beauties equally stsiking from their suddenness, their originality, 
and their splendor, have burst in a “flood of glory” on 
the astonished and enraptured. reader... Often has my mind 
hung with fondness and with. admiration over the crowded, yet 
clear and luminous galaxies of imagery diffused through the 
works of Bishop Taylor, the mild and unsullied lustre of Addi- 
son, the variegated and expanded eloquence of Burke, the exu- 
berance and dignified ease of Middleton, the gorgeous declama- 
tion of Bolingbroke, and the majestic energy of Johnson. But 
if | were to do justice, my lord, to the more excellent parts of 
your own writings and of .Warburton’s, I should say, that the 
English language, even in its. widest extént, cannot furnish pas- 
sages more strongly marked, either by grandeur in the thought, 
by felicity in the expression, by pauses varied and harmonious, 
or by full and: sonorous periods.—Tracts by Warburton and a 
Warburtonian, p. 149, 150, 153. 
Rozertus Sumnegp, S. T. P. 
Coll. Regal. apud-Cantab. olim socius ; 
Schole Harroviensis, haud ita pridem, 
. .. Archididascalus. 
Fuit huic preestantissimo viro 
Ingenium natura peracre, optimarum 
Disciplinis artium sedulo excultum, 
Usu diuturno confirmatum, et quodam 
7 Modo subactum ; 
rr Nemo.enim: - ; 
Aut in reconditis-sapientie studiis illo 
- .. Subtilior extitit, 
eee humanioribus literislimatior. 
iis cum dotibus nature, tum 
. - Doctrine ‘preeditus. 
Insuper accedebant, 
In, sententiis, vera ac perfecta eloquentia ; 
In sermone, facetiarum lepos plane 
Atticus, | 
Et gravitate insuper aspersa urbanitas ; 
iu. moribus, siogularis quedam 
Integritas et fides ; 
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Vite denique ratio constans sibi, et ad 
Virtatis normam diligenter 
: . Severeque exacta. 
‘Omnibus qui vel amico essent €0, 
: ‘ Vel.magistro wei, 0 * 
Doctrin, ingenii,: virtutis justum 
.- ‘Reliquit:desiderium, . - 
‘Subita, eheu |! atque immatura morte 
1 .Correptus; — 
Prid. ld. Septemb. 
Anno Domini M,DCC,LxXx!I, 
 Aitat. sue4). © 
Po taet '*. Jn Harrow Church, Middlesex. 


Caro1o Jacozo Fox, 


' Quod veram iflam et absolutam eloquentiam 
Non modo coluerit, sed cultam, qua potuit, 
Ad salutem Patria brine tuendam 
Contu 
Quod in suscipiendis give amicitiis, sive inimicitiis, 
_Has semper voluerit mortales 
-Habere, illas sempiternas ; 
Quod mente solida i invictaque permanserit in 
Proposito, 
Atque improborum spreverit minas ; 
Quod w causa, ‘Pe maxime popularis esse 
ebuisset, 
_Non populariter ille quidem, _. 
Ut alii ficte et fallaciter populares, 

Sed strenue ac fortiter versatus sit ; 
Quod, denique, in foedissimo illo 
Optim prudentissimique Senatus naufragio, 
Id demum,.imo.id.solum 

. Quod turpe esset, - 
Miserum exsstimarit, atque adeo cum. bonis 
_ Libere wzosrevséov statyerit, - 
Potius quam, periculose. et simulate et cupide 
ma 
Libram huncce ea, qua par est, observantia, 
De De: Dy 
. de Be A, O,. - 
. Dedication wade De. Parr's edition of Bellendenus. 
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Honorastis$imo Vino 
Freprricae Domino. North, 
Qui in equabili at temperato dicendi genere 
. Facile primas tenet : | 
Quem soiunit ompes, tum in sermone, tum moribus 
Gravitatem servare, 

Non tristesa illam.ac tetricam, ~ 
Sed comitate quadam et lepore 
Suavissime-conditam : 
Qui optintorum et civium- ét virorum 
Amicitia dignissimus, 

Novit simpliciter et candide ponere inimicitias : 
Cujus pusquam in clientium turbam infidelem 
Togratamque. 

Justa exarsit ira ;: 
Nunquam in legibus institutisque majorum 
Defendendis - 
‘Industria elanguit ; : 
Nunquam perturbatis temporibus, sua cum 
Res ageretur, 
Fides virtusque contremuit : 

Librum huncce in summe observantiz, 
Admirationis, et pietatis 
Testimonium, 

D.D. Ds 
A.E.A.0, 

Dedieation to Dr. Parr’s edition of Bellendenus. 
, Epmunpo Burke, 
Viro, tum ob doctrinem multiplicem et exquisitam, 
Tum ob celeres illos ingenii motus, 
Qui ad excogitandum acuti, et ad explicandum 
Ormandumque. uberes sunt, 
Eximio ac preclarol | 
Optime de litters, quas solas esse ormnium 
rum | 
nner locoram expertus vidit ; 
Optine senatu, s cuas s periclitantis 
e decys et c en fuit ; 
time'de Patria; in cives 
Sui amantissimos, eheu'! ingrata, 
Nunquam non promerito, 
‘Librom huncce ea, qua par est, observantia, 
D.D.D. | 
A.E.A.0 
Detlientton to Dr. Parr’s edition of Bellendenus. 


' , e. M. S.° ) 
GuLIELM! JONES, equitis durati, 
Qui clarum in literis nomen 4 patre acceptum 
Magna cumulayit gloria. 
: Ingenium. in. illo erat scientiaram omniuni capax, ' 
Disciplinisque optimis diligentissime excultum. 
Erat indoles ad virtutem eximia, 
Et in justitia, libertate, religione vindicanda, 
: . Maxime probata. 
Quicquit autem utile vel honestum, 
Consiliis, exemplo, auctoritate, vivus promoverat, 
id omne‘scriptis suis immortalibus = 
Etiani nunc ‘tuetur atque ornat. 
Prestantissimum bunc virum, 
_ Cum a provincia Bepgala, 
Ubi judicis integerrimi munus 
Per decenuium obiera 
Reditum in patriam meditaretur, 
-- . ingruentis morbi vis oppressit, | 
1x. Kal. Jun. A. C. a, nce, Lxxxxitl. et. XLVIIS. 
7 Ut quibus in edibus 
. . I pse’olim socius inclaratsset, : 
[n iisdem menioria ejus potissimuin conservaretur, 
Honorarium hoc‘ monumentum 
Anna Maria, filia Jonathan Shipley, Episc. Asaph. 
Conjugi suo B. M. 
: oni curavit. 
In the Anti-Chamber to the Chapel of 
 ' . Ontversity College, Oxford. 
| A ee | 
+. SamMvuEtr Jounson, 
 Grammatico et Critico, 
| Sctiptorum, et Anglicorum litterate, perito, 
Poete luminjbus verborum admirabili, 
.,:' Magistro virtutis gravissimo, - 
‘Homini optimo et singularis exempli, 
Qui vixjt ann. Lx xv. mens, II. dieb. x11. 
Decessit idib. Decembr. Ann. Christ. 
, , Clo.oce.uxxxnikh - 
Sepult. in Ad. Sanct. Petr. Westmonasteriens. 
xiil, Kal. Janvar. Ann. Christ. cIo.locc,Lxxxv. 
cS _ Amici et sodales litterarii 
Pecunia conlata 
‘luocr  -r Ble M. faciund, curayer. 


ow 


by Dr. Parr. 
HS E. 
“Joannes Moore, 


Allectus im equestrem ordinem Balnei - 
A Georgio Tertio Britanniarum Rege ; 
Ortu Scotus, 

Intperator fortis idemque innocens, 
Et rei militaris peritissimus 

Scientia et usu: 


Qui 
In Batavia, Corsica, Higypto, India Occidentali, 
 Hostes fugatos vidit ; 
{lispanorum tetra et detestabili tyrannide oppressorum 
Jura, leges, aras et focos, 
Summo quo potuit studio futatys est ;. 
Et post varios belli casus, 
Cum ad Corunnam egre accessisset, 
' Milites suos, 
Longo itinere, fame, frigore, enectos, 
Ad subeundam prealii dimjcationem 
; Hortando erexit, 
Audéndo confirmavit ; 
Et Gallis numero copiarum: fretis 
Et felicitate ducis pzene perpetua superbientibus 
Victoriam e manibus eripuit, 
Legioni quadragesimz secundz, 
Societate periculorum diu secum conjunctissima, 
Et memori rerum in Aégypto prospere gestarum, 
De virtute digna commilit onibus suis 
Gratulatus est ; 
Et vulnere pro patria sociieque ejus accepto, 
Vitam uti multum et sepe optaverat 
Bene consummavit 
xvii kal, Februar. Anno Sacro MDCCCVIII. 





Georgius, 
‘Georgu Tertii filius, 
Britanhisrum regnun) unitum regens, 
Et qui Regie Majestat a sanctioribus consiliis sunt, 
oc monumentum 
Ponendum curaverunt, 
Anno Sacro 


MDCCCXIIII. — 
Inscribed on «a Monument at Corunna. 
VOL. XXXV. Cl, Ji. NO. LXIX. F 
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ARN 


Ricarpus Farmer, S. T. P. 
_ Magister hujus Collegu, 
Vir facetus et dulcis festivique sermonis, 
Grece et Latine doctus ; 
In explicanda veterum Anglorum Poesi 
Subtilis atque elegans ; 
Academie Cantabrigiensis stabiliendz 
Et amplificande studiosus, 
Regis et Patriz amantissimus, 
Vixit ana. LXII, mens. 111, dies Xillj ; 
Decessit sexto id. Septemb. 
7! Anno Domini | | 
MDCCLXXXXVII3 
Et conditus est juxta aram vicini sacelli 
In sepulchro quod sibi vivus nuncupaverat. 
oe An the Cloisters of Emanuel College. 


~Martuzo Raine, S. T. P. 


Te em Ignissimo, Boa 
Qui in loco sancti parentis baberetur, 
Discipuli ejus sua sponte suoque sumtu 
H..M. P. CG. ., 


Fd rr ."? a . . . Loe ~- oe. 4 


de. the Charter-house Chapel, London. 


by Dr. ‘Parr. 83 


7 Epvarpus Gipson, 
Criticus acri ingenio et multiplici doctrina 
Ornatus, | 
Idemque historicorum, qui fortunam 
| [mperii Romani 
Vel labentis et inclinati vel eversi et funditus 
> Deleti 
Litteris mandaverint, 
Omnium facile princeps, 
Cujus in moribus erat moderatio animi 
Cum liberali quadam specie conjuncta, 
Tn sermone 
Multa gravitati comitas suaviter adspersa, 
In scriptis 
Copiosum, splendidum, 
Concinnum orbe verborum, 
Et summo artificio distinctum 
Orationis genus, 
__- Reconditee exquisitzque sententiz, 
Et in monumentis rerum politicarum observandis 
Acuta et. perspicax prudentia. 
Vixit annos LV. mens. Vil. dies XXVIII. 
Decessit xvit. cal. Feb. Anno Sacro 
. MDCCLXXXKXIV, 
Et in hoc mausoleo sepultus est, 
Ex voluntate Jobannis Domini Sheffield, 
Qui amico bene merenti et convictori humanissimo 


H. TAB, P, C. 
At Fletching in Sussex. 


x 
Jacoso JOHNSTONE, JUN. ° 
Qui in.hac urbe per 1x. annos 
Artem medicam exercuit, 
Et dum egris in carcere inclusis 
' Opem ferebat, 
Febris ibi seevientis contagione 
| Correptus, 
Decessit xvis. kalend. Sept. 
+ Apno Christi mDpCOLxxXIII. 
Etat. sue xxx. 
_Jaconus Jounsrons, M.D. 


fil. B. M. F. C.. 
In Worcester Cathedral. 


84 Epmtaphs. &c. 


The Reverend Nicholas Sambrook Russell largely contri- 
buted to the first voluine of the History of Leicestershire ; to 
him, the venerable author acknowleges, he owed that particular 
part that refers to the Feudal Earls of. Leicester; which 
Mr. Russell’s knowlege of the manners and customs of 
antiquity, as well as his patient industry and classical learn- 
ing peculiarly qualified him to write. But the most accurate 
account of this excellent man may best be given in the following 
lines, which were found as written by himself, and may be con~- 
sidered as a very fine specimen of modern Latinity : 

<¢ Siste paulisper, Viator, 
dum te docet optimus ille preceptor, _ 
- sepulchrale saxum. : 
Ecce ad. pedes tuos jacet, 
Heu! sordido. pulvere abrutus et commixtus, 
(remimscere quantulum sis !) 
SAMBROOK NicHoLaus Russexu, A. M. 
et Clericus olim a domesticis 
AMELIA ALTISSIME ELIZ Georet LI. 
‘tt ..*. Si petas unde ortus, mgenuus 
per longam stirpem ; et, quod 
_ tellus, bonis ereatus. 

Si cultum qaeraé, in pueritia, 
WINTON12 inter Wicéamicos; 

postea, adulta etate, 
in Academia Oxoniensi — 
i inter Reginenses, 
humanis-et sacris literis 
. feliciter imbutus. 
Primo prope BasiNGSTOKIAM . 
in South-hantoniensi agro, 
ubi natus fuit, septem circiter amis; 
‘deinde Lon pin 118, pracipue 
in parochia Sancte Marie 
le Bone, quinque ferme tustris’: 

demum in eéclesiis suis ruralibus, 
: Clericales exercuit curas’; . 
et 1bi consenuit, et occubuit. 
. Summam navabat operam, ' 

ut esset ‘ integer vite scelerisque purus,” 
urbanus, literatus, decens, pius, sapiens, 
Quantum profecerit, alii judiceat, 
qui melrus norint ipsum, 
(Bo vevlns . 9) J) /4 quam ipse se.” 


-_ ? 
oN 
ee ie? 





“NOTES ON THE CEDIPUS REX." 


No. H.—{ Continued from No. LXVIIL] 


162. “EixxaBsdov] Dor. for éxn@ddov, an Homeric term: écara 
Bedérns also occurs in Homer. _ _ . _ 
| 164. ‘et wore cat xporépas] The order is et. zore xat mporépas dras 
Cprupévas imép wodec: “if ever, when former disaster arose over 
the city.” | | 
166. yvboar’ éxtoxiay] “ Accomplished the blaze of calamity 
out of place :” literally, 1. e. banished or expelled, &c. Here écro- 
xiay expresses the effect produced on pddya. After a verb active 
an accusative follows of'the object, and an adjective, as here, 
ot participle agreeing with it, to denote the change which that 
action produces in its nature or qualities. Pham. 446. Marep, d:ad- 
Adkacay dpoyevets gidous: ** having reconciled relations [so as to 
make them] friends.” So Virg. En. 1. C€9.. - 

-  Incute vim ventis submersasque abrue. classes. . | 

In English we have the same idiom: “to strike a.man dead ;" 

by striking to produce death. On this idioni, see Bentley’s Epistle 

rc Mill. p. 18. Toup. Emend. Suid. iii. p. 320. Hemsterh. ad 
lut. p. 4. 

167. worot| This is an exclamation of astonishment, alarm, or - 
indignation. Its origin is not known: some think it the Macedonian 
name for Saipoves, in which sense it is used by Plutarch: it may 
be of the same family as the interjection razai. Tdwoe does not 
occur in Euripides, but frequently in Homer. . _ 

7. xérou, ofoy 54 vv Oeovs Bporol airibwyrat. Odyss. A. 39. 
On this passage the Scholiast observes, '1. réro. "QD xazxai. gor: 
32 éxisinua oxerAcacpod SnAwrixoy: ** it is'an adverb demonstra- 
tive of indignation.” 7 

169. vocei 5 énot] This is the reading of Brunck: read 3é por, 
por not being emphatic. See above, v. 2. . . 

170. Ovde vp gpovridos Zyyxos] This is the reading of Suidas 
and the Schioliast, and seems necessary for the metre; ‘nor is 
there any instrument of thought to or in the mind.” The common 
reading, ov8' 2: ¢. «. would require Bavarngdpa in the antistrophe; 
a word not at all snited to the meaning vf the passage. 

171. &déferac] Defend himself. On the usage of the middle 
voice, see Mus, Crit. p. 102. | 
' 474, intwv}] Mournful; derived from the ejaculation ij, or be- 
cause women in labor, ace ¢wvas, shriek out. 

avéyovow] “Aveow éyovow. Hesych. * have respite ;” or under- 
stand éavrovs, and translate, ‘‘ support themselves under.” 

178. apatpaxérov |’Apaiudceros, 6 ray péyas, &yay paxpds: from 
paxos is derived péxeros, and with the reduplication ya, and the in- 
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sertion of iota patdceros, and with the intensive a, dsaeudxeros. 
This is Damm’s derivation; but a more easy and therefore more 
probable one, is from paidw, cum impetu feror in aliquid, and 
a intensive; and then would signify, rushing very violently, vio- 
lent, irresistible. ee 

xpeiacov--—xupos] The same image is expressed by Euripides, in 
relation to the violence of sailors, which here denotes the rapidity, 
with which those afflicted with the plague hurried to the shades; 
vaurixt r° dvapyla Kpelcowy rupés. Hee. 605. - , 
" Gppevoy| Per syncopen for dpopévoy. _ 

dcray] From Gy, frango; so alycados, from the same: that on 
which the sea breaks; d«r) is a rugged or rocky-shore; Gis, a 
sandy beach. : | 

éoxépov] “Eomrepos is generally used as a substantive, though 
here it is an adjective, signifying western, evening, dark, gloomy. 
So sch. P. V. 356. has éoxepos an adjective. | ; 

| Telpova’ ”ArXavros, 5s xpos éorépovus, rérous 
tornxe. 

179. dy xédcs] Translate, “‘in whom the state suffers an un- 
numbered or incalculable loss.”’' oS 

180. NnAéa] Derived from +} and Zeos, unpitied: Brunck, 
after the Scholiast, considers »Aéa here as au adverb joined with 
dvolkrws, éx rapadAydov, or expressing the same thing twice; but 
it may more easily agree with yéveOAa. oe 
183, "Ev & ... éwi] ’Ev sc. réSy Oavarnddpy, and émi, in addi- 
lion. . - 
. 184, dxray wrapaBwpory] Read dxray xdpa Bomov. Some Mss. 
read rapaSwoy in one word, but in that case there would be no- 
thing by which dcray could be governed. | 

186. macky 5¢ Adures.] Here a verb of sight is connected with 2 
noun of hearing; and the object heard is thereby more strongly 
described as being heard. For, | vet 

_ Segoius irritant animos demissa per aures _ 7 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.*—Hor. A. P. 180. 
There is another instance in this play, v. 473. 
"EXapwe yap rov vigcerros 
apriws ¢aveica | 

" papa [lapvacoi. 
So Sept. Theb. 99. Kruwoy dé5opca: xdrayos ox évds Sopés. 

188. Xpveta] This word is to be scanned as a spondee =. see 
above, v. 158. — 

189. Evéra] Is here the accusative, from eda, agreeing with 
&Axay, not the vocative from edérys, as Brunck would have it s be- 


erence ee 


1 Matthie Gr. Gr. p. 465. explains this passage thus, of fy wéan dydoi0 
we Sarvyrat: & who perish in immense numbers in the city.” 
So Herod. Clio,-§ 8, dra svyydve dvOpumoics dirt ERiorsripa spar nny. 
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cause eboxns. could scarcely agree with a fem. nop; anth the. fem. 
form ebancs occurs, as also the masc. ebuneds : chin, i is 6 «ai i Anne. 
530. 

réyyouo’ ebiwa wapectv. ‘ 

190. “hpn} Mats ; sc. the plague, which is. denominated above, 
o ‘repgdpos Beds. “Api is the accus. after verleee.:: . tel it 

“EDL. Eyadkos doxldwx] “‘ Hic est Atticus Idiotismus,; in 
pro adjectivo voculam dvev-si substituas, sensus evadet similimas.” 
“Hajus generis alia nonaulla sunt spud Euripidem ; sed. apud So- 
‘phoclem longe plura.” Valckenaer. Phen. 328. : - 

. “Amewdos papéwy Aevxay. Phen. 334, See Bhasley. 
— JAM apsgnros déor cucvpdtwy, Aj. FL See. 

194. &xovpov] From 4zo and dpes, terminus: ‘ away: from.” 

195. Oadapov ‘Apgurpirns] Amphitrite, the fabled wife of Otier- 
nus: the bed of. Amphitrite here most. probably means the Médi- © 
terranean sea, as contra-distinguished from the Euxine sea, Spice 
xAvéwva. The same distinction prevails, Hipp. 3. 

“Oaor re Iévrov repydvwy 7 ’ArAayrinay 1 
.  Nealovowelow. 
Here Dr. Monk denies that [évros.is properly explained by Mus 
graye, after the Scholiast, as meaning the Euxine sea.: °° - - 

196. &xdievoy] Referring to the Pontus, which was called Biker 
‘vos, kar’ dyri¢paccy: either from the dangers attending the navi- 
gation of it, or from the cruelty of the nations which dwelt. along 
its coasts, 

198. rérex ‘yap iv re vot agg] ‘ For if the night leaves: anything 
at its close.” Elmsley explains rédec by redéws, ateyvis, abso 
Jute, omnino; but there is no necessity to take réAec in any other 
than its ordinary acceptation. The chorus is describing the dreat 
ful effects of the plague ; and says, if any thing or being escapes its 
attacks during the night, it is sure to be assailed by it-in the-day. 

200. dorparay] Dor. for derpaxrév. The Doric dialect was used 
in the choral odes, on account of the Doric music with which when 
sung they were accompanied. 

’Aorpar) is the flash of lightning. 
Boovr) . . roar of thunder. - 
' — _ Kepavyos thunderbolt. oat 

203. Nixer’] Apollo was called At«ecos, either. because he was 
worshipped more particularly in Lycia, (at Patara, whence his 
appellation Patareus in Horace,) or -because he slew wolves, 
and thereby proved a deliverer: in this sense the term is used, 
Sept. Theb. 133. Kai od, Avxe’ dvak, Xtxews yevov; or more pro- 
bably. from Aden, diluculum, from whence comes the Latin- luz. 
See Dr. Blomfield’s very tearned note, Sept. Theb. 138. | . a 


“4 Soph, Eleotr, 1002. CB, C. 785. Hippol. 146: 
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| 205, dbapaer’] Read with Elasley é5éuar', on sroount of the 
metre: &dépuaros is the legitimate form in the tragic writers, though 
&Sapacros occurs in Homer, Il. I. 158. 

"EvdareioBa:] From évdaréopat, ‘divido, The Schol. explains 
évbareiofac by év pepropg &:5éc8a. Elmsley thinks that its mdan- 
ing here is commemorare seu celebrare; but I-eannot see how the 

pessage will bear out such an interpretation. See the following note, 
xpoorabérra] Particip. of 1 aor. pass. from wpoterapsac: 
some derive it from zpocrefvw: if it be the accusative ‘sing. masc. 
the passage will run thus: ‘*O Lycian king, I shall wish (or praiy) 
that thou wouldst deal out thine unconquerable arrows, standing 
forward in an assisting way.” If it be the acc. ‘plur. neuter, éy- 
SareiqGa, must be translated passively, and xpoeraGdvra will agree 
with Bérea. 

208. Adxes’ den] The Lycian mountains ; «not the Lyceum,. a 
mountain ip Arcadia. 

211. Eviov] From Eéoi, the bacchenalian cry; answering ‘to our 
exclamation, brava ! 

212. Macvddwy|] The Mznades, so called from Mafvopas. 

215. axériyzov] Dishonored, or not receiving the honors pait to 
the gods: the-Schol. adds, Ged» yap éore rd evepyereiv rovs drOpé- 
TOUS. 

218. Kavaxovpiory | For xai avaxoigiew. dvaxougl2, ‘6 to raise 
lightly or gently up,” occurs 23. supr. and twice in Euripides, Orest. 
212. and Hippol. 1390. 

220. yaxpay} Called an adverb; really the accusative, agreeing 
with édov, understood. See L. Bos. 

921. ovpPodor] A mark or sign by which a person is known: 
in the same sense is ofa, Hom. Il. Z. 168. Here it signifies a 

int. 

222. Nouv &, darepos ... .] ** But now, since I pay tribute among 
the citizens, being but lately a citizen ;” redéw in the sense of pay- 
jing is used ipfr. 232, and Hom. Il. I. 156. 

224. Adiov—kdrowev —] This idiom does not occur in Latin 
and English, where in both languages we should expect, doris xcar- 
obey, dvdpos éx rivos Adios deaAero. Thig idiom is, that after verbs 
of knowing, describing, speaking of, &c.: an accusative is sub- 
joined, descriptive of, or concerning the person or thing alluded to; 
where we should expect the same. word in the subsequent sentence, 
in whatever case the construction would admit. So Hom. II. Z. 479. 

Kai xoré res eixot, warpos 8° dye woddov dpelver, 
"Ex wodépuov dvidyra. 

“Anévra being, agreeably to this idiom, the accusative after ei etwas. 
See Mus. Crit. p. 532, and Dawes, Misc. Crit. 149." 

227. Kel pey goBeirat] The order according to Elmsley is, xei ey 


ro pl epee 


\ Plant. Rud. ii. 3. 59. Eam veretur, ne perierit. 
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‘poBeirat, [enpacvére,] abros cal abréy, robxichyp’ swetelivs f and 
though he fears; let him give the information against himself; 
thereby averting [the consequences of]:the. charge.” . Or this. pap- 
sage may be connected with the preceding without the necessity 
of supposing any ellipse : “I recommend every one to inform me, 
even though he should be afraid to do so;. through a wish of sup- 
pressing. the charge against himself:” or after a’rds cal’ aired, we 
may supply od cadés rapBei. See Trach.'457.. 

229. drew] Abibit, he shall depart ; ely: and its compounds 
-have a present form, but a future meaning: so“Hxw has a Present 
form and a perfect meaning. " 

232. reho] The Attic future: redéu, f. rehéow, lop. redte, 
‘Attic redé. For an account of Attic:futures, see Dawes. Misc. Crit. 
p- 117. Ed. Kidd. 

. epooxelcerat| ** Shall be this,. besides ; in addition to the 2 sevtard 
which I shall pay him.” _ \ 

233, pirov] Governed of évexa ‘understood. i 

235. & 'x rovde]°A éx ravde—éx after, in which sense it is fre 
quently used. The Latin writers use ex in the same sense. See 
Donatos, Terence Andr. 3. 1. 10. . . 
. Dev: & pijrep, iris éx rupayvicey Bépuev Hee. 55: 
after [having dwelt in] royal palaces. ! 

. 230. yiis| This word is. strictly in the possessive case: “any one 
of or belonging to this land.” There are many passages which con- 
dain similar excommunications. Orest. 46. . 
ee nl Huds oréyacs 

Ma wupl déxerGur, phre mpoogwveiy reva. 

Choeph. 285. Kai rats rocodrois obre Kparhpos pépos . 

Elvac peraaxeiy, ob prroowdvdou defds,. | 

Bupay r' dwelpyecw oby opwuévny rarpos ) 

Miamy déxecGac 8’, obre ovAAvery rend’. ; 

Tlastey 5° drysor ndipadov Oriocay xpiry 

Kaxés rapixevBérra xapgOdpry pdpp. 
The Druids had a similar mode. of excommunication, as. we 
Jearn from Cesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 12. .‘* Si: quis, aut privatus aut 
publieus eorum decreto non steterit, sacrificiis interdicunt. . Hwee 
pona apud: eos est gravissima. Quibus ita est interdictum, ii nu- 
mero impiorum ac sceleratorum habentur: iis omnes decedunt : 
aditum eorum sermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione in- 
commodi accipiant : neque lis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos 
ullus communicatur.” 

240. xépr«Bas] From yelp and virrw: water to wash the hands, 
lustral water: the water into which a brand taken: from the altar 
whilst consuming the sacrifice was plunged ; and efterwards those 
who attended at the sacrifice were sprinkled with the water. See 
Athenzus, p. 409. b. From this heathen ceremony was derived the 
Romish practice of using holy water. See Middleton's Letter from. 
Rome. 
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vam, ut, quippe, quia, utpote, &c. “as if,” ‘‘ on the ground that, 
be becauss,”’ “since.” See above, v. 101. and Viger. p. 459. Ed. 
,Glasg. 1813. | | 
. &Geiy] Governed of ceXetw, contained in dxavid. . 
_.. 246.. Karedyona] Limprecate agaiast or on: this is frequently 
the meaning of cara, as well in as out of composition. 
. 248. Kaxéy caxes| See above, v. 100. . a 
_ vy dpopoy] This and the other reading dypopoy are equally ob- 
jectionable; the former causing an anapzat in the 3d, the latter ih 
the 4th place. Porson reads dpopoy, by which the metre is pre- 
served. Both dyowpos aud dpopos are used by Euripides... Sée 
Phen. 619. and Med. 1392.’ eee ft 
-, 250. yévoero pd. ob Evvecddras] This is the common reading : py 
ov forms in scanning only one long syllable: see v. 13. évvedéras 
will agree with éuov contamed in the possessive prououn épols, .ac- 
cording to a Greek idiom to be explained belaw. But the hetter 
reading is yévow’ éuov Evyecdéros: ‘‘ aud I pray besides, thatif he 
be an inmate in my house with my knowlege, J may suffer,” &c-. 

254. axéprws xaOéws}] Ina manner. unblest with fruits; (see v. 
25. and 172.) and unblest by (the protection of] the gods. 

0. c6p’ Gripws caBews EgOuppévoy. Soph. Electr. 1181. 

255. OeyAaroy| From Geos and éAavve. | . : 

263. xpa&r’] Acc. neuter from xdapa, or rather c4p. The Scho- 
liast on Hec. 432. says, that there are rov and rijs xparos, rg and 
TH xpari, roy and ro «para, and also ro capa, «apa being the later form. 

évhhab’] From évd\Aopac: hath made a [destructive] leap on.. 

267. Tg AaPéaxeiy] In these two lines we have the pedigree 
of Laius from Agenor king of Tyre: Laius, the son of Labdacus, 
the son of Polydorus, the son of Cadmus, the son of Agenor. 

269. evyopat Geous} Some wish to alter Geous. into Oeois, because 
evxopat requires a dative after it, of the person rayed to; but if 
yiis be read for yy in the next line, Oeovs will be the accisative 
before the infinitive aycévac: ‘and for those who will not do thisj 
sc. join :in the endeavor to find out the murderer of Laius, I pray 
that the gods may not rear for them any crop from the earth, nor 
children from their wives ;” whatever be the reading, atrots seems 

redundant. Co . _ 


. 4. Burton bad recommended.the omission of ux, and then would re- 
tain, peor; but Porson says, »v hic tam eleganter additnr, ut quamvié 
aliam medicinam adhibere malim, quam illud expungatur. . Suppl. 
Pref. p. 158. The same repetition of v7 ocours, Trach. 287; | 
Adtiv 8 duivoy, 9? dy &yvd Opera 
‘Pin warpiw Zui ric akdoews, 


& 
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275. eicaei] On the mode of wailing ‘and the quantity of del, see 
Pors. Suppl. -preef. Hee. p. iv. - 


| 276. yt pater \aBes}: “You have couiprehended mo: in ti 
curse :” sc. if I do not endeavor to discover the murderer of Laius, 
See above, v. 269.' | 

278. e4rnpa] Brunck calls this the nominativus solutus; oF: gos 
verned 6f. xara, ‘‘as for the investigation ; 3” but it appears: better, 
with Erfurdt and Elmsley, to consider #t as the accusative: aker 
xéparros, and translate, ‘‘ but it belonged to. Phosbus who sent 
the investigation to tell this.” tk 

282. éx ravé’} Next to, or after: see v. 235. 

283. yo) ob] Forms in scanning a monesyllabie = : see v. 13. 
284, rai’} Ta atra, the same things: tabra, these things: 
ravra, from 6 abros,. the same things: rav0' is. here paroxyton,: ‘foes 
cause the syltable that would be regularly accentuated is elided, 
and therefore the accent is thrown back on the preteding syllable, 
Tai6’ here governs a dative case. ' Viger: observes, that the Greeks 
have no single word by:which they can express the Latin idem. 
The Latin writers very frequently imitate this.construction. See 
Drakenborch’s note. Sil. xv.-400. In Hor. 

Invitam qui servat, idem facit occidenti —A. P. 466. 

285.. Feipeolay] See his history i in Lemptiére, or Apollodorus, 
3, 6; or  Hygious, Fab. 75. 

287. év apyots| In an idle manner, carelessly. 

"289. ‘wdAcc] “‘ And he not being present, or his ndn-arrival has 
been long exciting my wonder.” ldAar is frequently found with a 
present tense, to denote that the fact contained. in the verb. now 
exists, and has existed for some time. Hipp. 1037. 

Ody edéer’ adbrov, Sues; obk deovere 
_ ThaAar fevotcbar rovde wpobvrérorrd pe ; Fs 
Here Dr. Monk connects wdAae with Eevotoae: but it surely exe 
presses the impatience of Theseus more strongly to take it with 
dwovere: have you not long been liearing, and therefore ought ye 
not now with all speed to obey my orders? [}éAa:, in this usage; 
corresponds with the Latin jamdudum, also joined to a present 
tense.—Hor. Od. iii. 29. 1. me 
Tyrrhena regum progenies, tibi 
Non ante verso lene merum cado 
Cum flore, Meecenas, rosarum, et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis 
Jamdudum apud me est. 

"995. ob pevel] Meveizis the Attic future: * Wiren he hears of 
such curses as thine, he will not remain silent[but confess his chime}.” 

297. ‘OigedéyEwr] ‘O éehéyéwy : one who will detect or dis- 
cover him. 

- Olde] Is here used deccrexds, its regular meaning. — 

302. wdc] Not the accusativus pendens, as some would have it, 
similar to the instance in Virgil :— 
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 —- Urbem, quam statuo, vestra est : | 
but the accusative after gpoveis: ‘‘ though thou canst not see, yet 
thou understandest with regard to the city.” On this peculiar 
constraction, see v. 224. 0 . 
304. potvov] Ion. for pévoy: this is one of the few Ionic forms 
which we find in the Tragedians : Bovras for Béras, cctpos for 
xdpos, vobaos for ydcos, Eetvos for Eévos, yavvara for yovara, Soupi :for 
dopi, and some few others. . . | : 
309, creivacpey ...] This agrees with the oracle brought. by 
Creon, v. 100. ' 


’"AvipndAarodrras, 3} povy ddvoy xady 

_ Avoyras.—~ . nr 

- $10. gOovhoas . =. parwv] Ofovéw governs (a) a genitive, of the 
thing grudged ; and (()a dative, of the person: (y) sometimes. both 
genitive and dative are found together. The instances are very 
rare, if indeed this be not a solitary one, in the tragic . writers; 
where g0ovéw gaverns an accusative. | a | 

(a) rov xpovou yap ov Bova. Hec. 238. - 

(8) rovrocow od gbove. Hipp. 20. 
(y) | pi dé. pr00. : : 
. a p0ovhoys ebyparur, avat. P. V. 608.. 
Horace, Sat. ii. 2. 83. has invideo, with a gen. of the thing.. 
Quid multa, neque ille woot 
Sepositi ciceris, nec long invidit avenze. 

S11. d50x] Way, mode, method : in this sense é8és repeatedly 
occurs: iy dddv Bovhevpdrwy. Hec. 732. dxove Oeogarwr tue 
oddyv. .Phoen. 925. See Hipp. 290, &c.- er 

pavruiis| Agreeing with réxyvns, understood. 

312. pica] 1 aor. imper. middle. See v. 72. 

313. plaopa rod reOvnxéros| The pollution [arising to the state] . 
from the dead Laius. 

314. év ont ydp éopev] For we are in thy hands, or depend on 
thee. So CE. C. 247. Ev ipiv, ds Oeg ceiueda TAGpOvEs? 2B ‘Stir 
milar usage of the prep. év occurs in Homer Od. A. 267. : 
rade wavra Oewy év yovvace xetrac.:.- 

315. yor re cal dbvacro] This is an apparent not a real hendia- 
dys or repetition: éyor, may know. See Viger. p. 206. 

316. Dei, dev] This interjection is not confined in usage to de- 
note the ejaculation of one in sorrow, but is uttered in cases 
of surprise, wonder, triumph, or admiration. See v. 964; as also, 
Iph. A. 710. Hippol. 433. Hec, 1220. 

rédn Avec] The same as Avorredez: it pays the cost, it is worth 
the while. . : | 
EE lee 

" Demosth. Philipp. i. § 16, 4 Acad dy iin adres ioriv, Alcest. 289. 
iy cal © topaty nal Cav xat un. See Valckenaer. Phoen. 1256. 
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$18. daeAco}: Oblitas sum ; I lost: them from my memoty 
rises i is used:for, to keep in memory. 

- .'  . Tlapaxa Oeopisy obdév, &dX’. dow2éunv. Trach. 684." 

ob. yap. dy] See above, v. 82. . 

— 824, éps. yap) Yes, I do; for. : 

325. ws ovr pnd éyw ravroy rabw | This dependent sentence is 
govermed of o dparéoy, OF some similar expression : os atid Sxws, With 
or without 7) and o¥ zy, precedes the first futare indicative, or the 
second aorist subjunctive. See Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 405. Pors. 
Hec. 402. Aristophanes has supplied the ellipse. Eccles. 300. _- 

“Opa & bzus wOhgopey rovode rovs Ef &areos. 
In the Phen. 732. péuynoo, or something like it, must be supplied: 
. Ye oby cabeiw rerxéwy Eow orparéy. 
529. Tay? éiercixw, ph ra o& kpfvw caxa] Read with Exfardt: 
rip’ bs:dy cixw poh ra 0" exphve rach. The particle. id ln the sense 
of otrws should be accentuated. : 

332. éyés ovr’ The final omega in scannmg forms a cfasis ‘with 
ob, and éyw ovr’ is an iambus: this frequently occurs. See 
Brunck’s note, and Dunbar’s Prosodia Greca, p. 37. - 

334. wérpov] This word is of the double form, wérpos and érpa. 
. 336. dreyxros xateNevryros} “Areyeros, “UnteHing, unbending ; 
from & and: réyye, to wet, to moisten : “drehesrnros, interminable, 
persevering, obstinate. 

337..’Opyav] Temper, strictly ; in which sense it is used here, 

in the Antig. 356.. dervvépous 8’ dpyas dékddéaro: and Aj. Fi. 640: 
ob ere cuvrpddas dpyais - "uweBos : : thence violent temper, anger, 
passion. 
\ thy ofy—vaiovoay] Eustathius says that an ambiguity is here 
intended: that Tiresias seems to say you do not observe the tem- 
per which dwells with you, but really meals, ry ony pyrépa, 
you do not know that your mother is dwelling along with you. 

341. abra] Sponte; of themselves. The Latins have i ipse in the 
same sense. 

Ips lacte domum referent distenta capella 
Ubera. Virg. Ecl. 4. 21. 

343. xpos rad’ | Propterea, xpos ‘roigde, preeterea : translate 
mpos rade, Wherefore, or, and now. . 

344. Gupob) Irascere—Ovpov, animi. 

345. os dpyis exw | “Ex with an adverb; signifies, fo ‘bes _ad- 
verbs also governa genitive case, ‘‘in suck a state of anger mi 5.” 
- 350. “AAnOes;] This must not be mistaken for dA76es, the neuter 
of &dn Bis, verus. “AAnfes; is used to express astonishment, indig- 
nation, or contempt. See Brunck. Aristopb. Rau. 840. . 

. “AdnOes; add’ ob, rdv8? “Odvpxoy, toF Ere, 
Xaipwr éxt Wéyoun Sevvdoas éué. Antig. 758. 

$51. grep} T The dative case by attraction to xnpéypare ; Tpoelrw 

regularly governs an accusative. 
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. $58. ae dre]: Agreeing with co}, after xpocavégy : if indeed mpoo- 

avddw ever governs a dative case, of which I bave not been 

to discover a single instance; in the Tragedians, ws dyre. . . pucd- 

cropt must be therefore taken either as the dative absolute, (see 

Matthie’s Gr. Gr. p. 861.) or the reading is corrupt for dyra 

diydarmy pideropa, = . oo 

+ 954. éfexivygoas.. pha] In the Electra of Euripides, v. 302. 

we, find the verb.«vée applied in a similar way : es 

oo, *"Ewel 5¢ xivets. piOoy, ixerevw, Léve. | 

as also, Med. 1314. rere 

Ti rovode xiveis cavapoyAevers Adyous 3. . 

ap which line, see Porson’s note. . ; 
362. od 2nreis. vpeiv]. Read o¥ Gnreis, evpeiv. Ov is the genitive, 

net by atttaction to ravdpcs, but governed. by gorda understoad : 

‘* | assert that. yau are the murderer of that man, whose murderer 

you are endeavoring to discover.” ._ . . . 

, $63. Xalpwr] Impune, with impunity: so Med. 399. | 

Xalpwr res abrév robpay adyuvet xcéap. Cm 

See Toup. Lang. p. 318. oO, : oe 

. 365. eipfoerae] The paulo-post futurum, as the grammarians 
say; in reality, one af the forms of the future passive. On which, 
see a very excellent..note of Professor Monk. Hippol. .1458; 
Matthie’s Gr. Gr. p. 722. and Class. Journ..No. LXII[, p.. 89... - 

366. rois gAraroes] | Ta gidrara is used in the tragic writers to 
denote the nearest domestic relations, as parent, child, husband, 
wife. Here it. has.a twofold allusion since Jocasta. was both the 
wife and mother of CEdipus. The plural number is very commonly 
placed for the: singular, either for the sake of (1) ambiguity, (2) 
respect, or (3) amplification of: horror. Here. is an instance of the 

st. mo, ON fo! 
' (2) Antig, 65. "Ey jey obv airotea rovs txd xOovds . 
tooo, Bbyyvotay oye. ee 

(3) GE. R. 1404. "Eqioal’ hyas, xat durevoavres, wader 
a, "Aveire rabren axéppa, xawedeltare 

Ilarépas, d5eAgous, waidas, a pe éubddooy, 
ele, ot Niggas,. yvvaixas, pnrépas re. oa 
See Longinus’s comment on this. passage, § 23... . . 

367. iy’ el xaxov] Ubinam mali. See Cl. Ji, No. LXLII. p. 89. 

: 368. -yeynOes] ‘At your pleasure ;” “ with impunity.” : 
 871.. rupdos. ..] This line is remarkable for the repetition: of 
the letter é. Muretus, Var. Lect. i. 15., aptly quotes the liné of En- 
nius,. preserved in Cicero de Senectute:— : So, 

_,. QO Tite, tute, Tati tibi tanta, tyraune, tulisti. . 
Euripides was satirized for his repetitions of the sigma; but the 
tos, fault, v ful it be, applies to: Sophocles. Ia this play, v. 

we Gh V. l. t e revaletc of ‘si 1S .. 
Pors. Med. 476. P ae ™ . -remarkable. : See 


. w beae cog, 
ow ola. 
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380. réxvy réxvips Srepptpovea) Philoct. v..t387. °° °° 2: 
. . - téxva yap réxvas 
a '  é€répas xpobye. * ee 
o8i. Ureppépouca] See the meaning of ixepdéow ia Elmsley’s: 
note, , . en . oo. 
382. tyiv] Suidas in quoting this passage under the word Se~ 
pros, reads liv. an ; So 
385. obg apyfs dédos] Said sneeringly. It might, at first sight, 
appear very unreasonable in Cdipus to suspect Creon. of plotting. 
against him, but a little attention to vv. 377 and 378 will satis- 
factorily obviate the objection. Tiresias says, ‘Ikavds 'Axd\XNwr,y: 
¢ 745’ éxxpata: pédec. CEdipus, despising the threats and pro- 
phecies of Tiresids, abd recollecting that Creon had returned from 
the oracl# at Delphi with certain directions, in his passion imagines 
that. they were not genuine, and that-he had: been imposed on by. 
Creon in conjunction with Tiresias.. OS 
. 388. ayvprny] A juggler or quack, from dyelpw; because such . 
persons assemble crowds round them. Q 
393. rov ’xiavros] -Of one who comes up casually, of a chance 
of commoa person; so.d rvywv is used. See Viger. p. 248. 
‘394. ‘pavreias ec] On the different usages .of yp) and Se, see 
Porson. Orest. 659. or Cl. JI. Na. LXI. p. 138. foe 
_401. kdalwy] To your cost ; xdalwy is opposed in meaning to, 
. xalpwy. See above, v. 363. . | 
410. Aotig] Derived from Aocga, oblique; because Apollo, or 
the Sun, proceeds obliquely in the heavens, or because hig oracula 
responses were ambiguous. . . a . ae, 
411. yeypdyouac] Suidas, tx verbo, explains this by Sejgopae ; . 
‘* I shalt not stand in ‘need of Creonas my defender ;” but it rather 
means, “ I shall not be enrolled under Creon as my xpoorarys,” 
referring to the law among the Athenians, which required every 
pérocxos to choose out a xpoorarns, or patron from the citizens ;,. 
and a puérocxos was liable to an action, ddcy &xpocraolov, if he neg- 
lected or refused to do this. See Potter’s Antiq. Vol. i. 153. 
412. rugddv p’ wveldcoas] ** You reviled me with my blindness ;” 
this is a somewhat singular mode of expression, dvadicw generally 
governs a dative of the person reviled, and an accysative of the 
subject of reproach. See Androm. 970. Hec. 664. and Troad. 
432. rugXdy pe, therefore, midst be Consttered ay the accusative-of- 
the thing reproached. sis oo en 
418. Secvérovs dpa] To apa and 'Epivis are joined epithets com- 
pounded of zovs and xeip, to denote the speed, force, &c. with 
which vengeance pursues fire-guilty. ‘Soph. Electr. 
“Hiee cat woNbrovs _ 
Kai rodbyerp, & decvois 
" Kpuxropéva Xéxous, | 
Xadxcnous Epes. 
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So Hor. Od. iii. 2. 31. Raro autecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede pena claudo. 

419. Eréxovra ... oxdrov] ‘* Now looking aright, or properly; 
but afterwards looking on darkness, or having darkness in your 
look.”” So Sept. Theb. 53. Aedvrwy os” Apny dedopxdrwy; ‘* carry< 
ing Mars or war in their look.” Odyss. T. 446. xip 5’ dpOadpoioc 
Sedopxws. See also, Med. 190. Pers. 82. Sept. Theb. 494. 

“. 420. Acujy] A harbor; a place of reception: ‘ what place will 
not receive your cries ?” 

421. KcOapwr}] A mountain in Beeotia to the south of the river 
Asopus, where (Edipus was exposed ; and to this event Tiresias 
here slightly alludes. " 

‘423. &voppor] ‘Here the adjective, which should regularly: 
agree with byévacoy, is placed in the relative sentence. The me-‘ 
taphorical representation of Odipus’s marriage was evidently sug- 
gested by the term Acuyy in v. 420. See, on this subject, some. 
very excellent remarks in the ‘Classical Journal,” by the learned 
E. H. Barker. ' 

425. Go’ érowoe:] *‘ Which she (sc. ‘Apa, v. 418.) will equally 
inflict on you and your children.” Instead of do’, Elmsley reads 4: 
y's very properly rejecting with Markland, Suppl. 594. and 
Brunck, & o’, a reading from which no meaning apparently can be - 
elicited. Remark the nuniber of sigmas in this line. See above, 
v. 371. oS 

426. rodpucy ordpa] My words: see v. 671. . _ 
428. -éxrpeBhoerac] Shall be worn out ; shall wear out his life. ! 

429. °H]."H in interrogative sentences expresses surprise in the 
speaker, and may be rendered by, what? - ts 

ratra] Is the accusative after. «Avec, and dvexra the nom. plur. 
neut. for avexrév.: So Svyyvwora for Wyyvweroy. Hec. 1089. 

EbyyrwoO’, Srav ris xpelooor’ ij pépecy kaxd. 
This idiom is not uncommon in Latin writers : 
' - Frater ut Eneas pelago tuus omnia circum 
Littora jactetur, odiis Junonis inique, 

Nota tibi. | . 

430. ets odeBpov ;] Sc. dwet, v. 431. or ésajoes. Cratinus apud 
Ruboker. ad ‘Timeum, p. 121. ‘abi in malam rem.’ - 


’ . 


| ' So Livy, i. 26. Sic eat, qucunque Romana lugebit hostem. 


[To be continued.] 
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ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS of 
GRECIAN ART; from Collections in various 
countries ; principally in Great Britain. | 





No. II.—[{Concluded from No LXVI.] 
Berore we notice the reasons which have induced Mr. Mil- 
lingen to close this most interesting work with the portions now 
under consideration, (Nos. 1x and x.) although in his original 
design he purposed to ‘extend it much beyond these limits, -we 
shall refer to our Journal No. uxv1i, p: 346. which concluded 
the’account of his remarks on Greek painted vases: and:to No. 
LXiv. p. 322. where we described the first six plates illustra- 
ting his descriptions of statues, busts, .bas-reliefs, and. other mo- 
numents-of Grecian art. . Continuing these subjects we proceed 
to Plate vis. which represents a statue of Minerva, one of . the 
first objects discovered in the:excavations made at Herculaneum. 
It is of Greek marble, perfectly well preserved, and wants.only 
the spear, which probably was of wood or metal. The stiff and 
awkward attitude, and the formal drapery, seem characteristic of 
the early Greek or Etruscan style: but from other circumstances, 
‘our learned author regards it as the work of a more refined 
age than the first appearance indicates; and from the place 
‘where it was found, he would refer its origin to the epoch of the 
first Roman emperors, On various .parts of this statue, at ‘the 
time of its discovery, the gilding was so thick that it might be 
‘removed in leaves ; “at present,” says.Mr. M., “ no traces of 
it remain ; nor can this instance of neglect excite surprise, when 
itis considered ‘in what disregard the fine arts have been always 
held at Naples.” (p. 9.) Conformably with the descriptions 
given by Homer and Hesiod, Minerva wears the zgis, fastened 
round her neck by a broad belt and wrapped over the left arm and 
‘hand which are extended ; thus it serves at once as an object of 
terror and for defence. Mr, M. ingeniously remarks, that the 
two poets above-mentioned never attribute a shield to this god- 
dess, but suppose her protected by the zgis, which, as the 
name implies, was originally a goat’s skin worn round the arm, 
before shields were invented. On this subject the ancients have 
transmitted many uncertain and contradictory notions; our au- 
thor’s curious remarks will afford much gratification to classical 
antiquaries, Pl. vist. represents a fragment of Parian mar- 
‘ble found among the ruins of the Amphitheatre at Capua, It 
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was probably reduced to its present state of mutilation whea 
that edifice suffered from an earthquake or some other accider, 
im consequence of which it was restored by Hadrian. Different 
opinions have been entertained respecting this figure; one has 
regarded it as a recumbent Leda; another, as a Psyche with 
wings, in an erect posture, and holding in her right hand some 
characteristic emblem, a butterfly, or a lamp; or believes, that 
as part of a group, she was conversing with Love, to whom her 
looks were directed. Mr. Millingen, however, is not inclined to 
adopt any of these opinions, nor does he attempt to determine 
the ancient character of this statue. ‘‘ We must be content, 
(he says, p. 15.) with, admiring it as a production of the first 
r, and such as from the description given us of his works, 
might be attributed to Praxiteles. It presents the rare union of 
great truth in the imitation of nature, with the highest degree of 
ideal beauty. The face, in particular, is admirable ; and without 
fearing the reproach of enthusiasm or partiality, it may be said 
to equal if not surpass any other hitherto discovered.” —** Per- 
haps it is not within the power of the imagination to form a 
notion of more exquisite female beauty, nor can a better model 
for contemplation be offered to the attention of artists.” Ip 
comparing this beautiful statue with the Venus (PI. 1v.) found 
in the same place, it would appear that they were of the same 
school, of the same principles, and of the happiest period of the _ 
arts. From these specimens of ancient treasures contained in 
the Capuan Amphitheatre, we must regret that excavations have 
not been continued among its ruins. 
Plates 1x and x. A terminal head or bust exhibiting the 
name of AIZXINH2, the great orator and statesman ; it belongs 
to the collection of Colonel Leake; and was found at Monop- 
tera, the ancient Pelagonia in Thessaly ; it is rather longer thas 
the natural size, and in perfect preservation ; “ the nose, generally 
lost, and which ill-restored often changes the character of the 
face, being entire. Though the execution is indifferent, the 
whole displays that grandeur of character which marks all an- 
cient productions even of an inferior order.” (p. 17.) 
Pl. x1. A terminal; head of Pentelic marble in the author’ 
collection ; one foot eight inches high. Similar heads of Archaic 
workmanship, or executed in imitation of that style, are com- 
mon, and may be regarded as undoubtedly representing Her- . 
mes or Mercury, although generally distinguished by the name 
of Bacchus, from the long fillet that encircles the head, the 
hair curling like clusters of grapes, the long and pointed deeard, 
and a supposed resemblance to the Kataxéyay or ledian 
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Bacchus. But the fillet was not a distinctive emblem : it was 
attributed generally to all divinities or heroes: not only Bac- 
chus, but all male divinities were anciently figured with beards, - 
and the arrangement of hair only marked the fashion of the - 
times. The first terminal figures were of Hermes or Mercury, 
and probably, for a long time, were appropriated solely to him : - 
the God was thus represented by a head placed on a cube or 
quadrangular pillar of wood or stone. These objects were so 
numerous at Athens, that the name of Hermes became generic: 
and was applied to all figures of the same kind, though the 
heads represented other divinities or personages, Hercules, Bac- 
chus, Minerva, and in more recent times illustrious poets, 
statesmen, orators, and philosophers. The carving of Herme 
afforded occupation to many artists who were called ‘Eopoyav- 
gos. (Lucian. Sumn. 2.) To Hermes, or Mercury, we may 
ascribe those terminal heads only which, like the present, are in’ 
the Archaic style, with a pointed beard, (or Yoyvoxdyuv) the 
hair in ringlets, and have no characteristic attributes. 

Plate x11. represents an exquisite specimen of the toreu- 
tic art, in bronze; probably the cover of a mirror, in very high 
relief, perfectly circular, and about eight inches in diameter : it 
was found at Paramythia, in Epirus, and purchased by Mr. 
Hawkins at Yanina in 1798. It may be conjectured, that 
many bronzes found at Paramythia, once belonged to the neigh- 
boring temple of Dodona. The figure of a youth richly attired in 
the effeminate Asiatic costume, conversing witha beautiful female, 
while two Cupids or Loves animate the scene, would remind 
us, at first sight, of Paris and Helen. But our ingenious author 
observes, that the scene is placed among rocks; and the dog 
erouched at the young man’s feet, would indicate the residence 
of Paris on Mount Ida, and his pastoral occupations previous 
to his voyage to Sparta, and could not therefore be with pro- 

riety introduced in a scene representing his interview with 
Helen. The action too, and great nudity of the female, who 
seems to make advances which the bashful youth receives with 
surprise, do not agree with the character of modesty and deco- 
rum always attributed to Helen by the ancients ; for Homer 
ascribes her miscouduct to am irresistible fatality and the influ- 
ence of Venus. (Iliad. I’. vers. 164. 399. 412. Odyss. 4. vers. 
261—4.) The peculiar mode of drapery, and the winged boys, 
“Epas and “Ipsos, Love and Desire, the favorite sons of Venus, 
gathes indicate this goddess, who previously to the contest be- 
tween rival deities, comes to solicit the suffrage of Paris, and 
promises him in return the Spartan queen. Other ancient wonu- 
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‘ments would tend to confirm this explanation. Yet Mr. M. 
hinks it probable, that the present composition exhibits the in- 
terview between Venus and Anchises, whom that goddess. visited 
on Mount Ida, enamoured of his beauty. ‘‘ This fable,” says :our 
author, (p. 22.) “ was of great antiquity, and formed the principal 
subject of the Homeric hymn to Venus; it is also récorded 
by Hesiod and ‘heocritus; and from its celebrity, must bave 
attracted the attention’ of artists no less than the. amours .of 
the goddess with Adonis, which we find frequently represented. 
The costume.and all the circumstances are equally applicable’ to 
Anchises. Like all the family of Dardanus he was remarkable 
for his beauty; and his occupation also was to tend the flocks 
of his father Capys.”. According to the Homeric hymn, Venus: 
presented herself before Anchises as a mortal nymph ; preparing 
to depart after their marriage, she awakes him from sleep, and 
discovers herself to him as the goddess. of beauty in all cher 
charms. ‘To the astonishment of Anchises in such a moment the 
present composition may allude, when, as the poet says, 
‘Ng B eldev daipyy re, xal oupara xar’ Agpodirys, 
TapBnoev re xal doce magaxaridey ETpamev AAAY. , 
: Co ‘Hymn. in Ven. vers. 182—S.. 
. Of this composition the merit is not impaired by the slight 
uncertainty of its subject, since, as Mr. M. observes (p. 24.), — 
“from the analogy between the stories to which it maybe re- 
ferred, the representation is suited:to either. Nor by the same 
reason, can the uncertainty lead to inferences unfavorable -to 
Archeology, a science which is progressive and susceptible. of 
Improvement from future discoveries. Let it be remembered 
also, that even. the ancients sometimes differed in their explana- 
tion of aionuments of preceding ages.”. Thus, of two bas-reliefs 
exhibiting figures: perfectly similar, one is inscribed with .the 
names of. Amphion, Zethus, and Antiope ; the other with those 
of Orpheus, Mercury, and Eyrydice. . Se hae 
+ Plate x11. from a silver vase: found at Herculatieum -and 
- preserved in the Royal Museum at Naples, commemorates:the 
apotheosis of Homer. The poet’s ‘appearance bespeaks- his 
advanced age; he sits on the eagle of Jupiter, which, with ex- 
panded wings we behold at the ‘‘ moment of taking ‘its flight 
and’ conveying a- new. inhabitant to Olympus. The attitude 
of the poet indicates .calniness and meditation: his head, 
reclining on his hand, is veiled as a symbol of apotheosis, - [rf 
the other hand is the volume of his unrivalled poems. ‘His two 
immortal daughters, the Iliad and the Odyssey, witness. the 
‘divine honors paid to their parent. They are personified as two 
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females with appropriate attributes. The first of a warlike 
character, has a helmet, shield, spear, and sword. The younger 
stsfer fas the pileus or mariner’s cap, characteristic of Ulysses ; 
and holds a rudder, emblem of naval concerns: a short sword 
1s suspended by a belt on her left side.” (p. 26.) This vase may 
probably be referred to the imperial age of Rome. 

' Plate xiv. exhibits a specimen exceedingly curious and per- 
haps unique, of the toreutic art, by which precious metals were 
Worked either separately or united with other substances, such 
as ivory or ebony, thus forming a pulychrome sculpture greatly 
estéemed by the ancients, This art was not known in very early 
times, as we learn from the descriptions of Achilles’s shield, 
the ark’ of Cypselus, and similar productions, Phidias is 
supposed to have excelled in it. The present object (from 
Mr. Payne Knight’s collection) was found near Perugia.—It is 
not cast, but formed of a very thin laminated plate of silver, 
chased or driven out with the puncheon and chisel. The figures 
are in high relief, and many of the accessories are overlaid with 
thin sheets of gold. It served to ornament a votive car of 
bronze, dedicated in some ancient temple situated near Perugia. 
Two men riding on horseback at full speed might be supposed 
hunters, did not a prostrate figure under the horses render it 
probablé that they are warriors although without arms. “One 
horseman holds the branch of a tree; the other, a short stick 
or goad, (xévrgov). In its style, this antique resembles Egyp- 
tian and early Greek monuments. 

The subject of Pl. xv. is taken from a marble sarcophagus 
preserved at Florence in the Neri palace. It is a bas-relief 
illustrating a fable, according to which, “the Sirens, confiding 
ini their superior skill, and instigated by Juno, dared to challenge 
the Muses to a contest of vocal and instrumental meludy : the 
latter being victorious, cut off the wings of the Sirens, and with 
the feathers made crowns and ornameits for their head-dress, 
which they wore as trophies of their victory.” (p.28) Two 
different scenes of this fable are united in the composition 
before us according toa license frequent among the ancient 
artists, Here we find the Sirens represented of the human form 
as‘far as the waist, their lower parts are those of birds; but in 
old descriptions they appear variously ; thus, simply of the human 
form in Homer’s time, (Odyss. M. v. 39.) or as ‘* winged virgins,” 
according to uripides,— . 

T1regopopos veavides waipiévos, xGovds xopas, Laigives. 
| Helena, v. 167. 
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The present monument, illustrating a fable but little knowg, 
and appearing for the first time on a work of art, is a valuable 
addition to our stock of figured antiquity, though not remark- 
able for its execution ; which may be referred to the third century 
of the Christian era, when the arts were near the last stage of 
their decline. 

_ Plate xvi. A marble tablet found among the ruins of Cran- 
non in Thessaly, and belonging to Colonel Leake, exhibits the 
lustration of a horse and dog, and their presentation to Diana or 
Hecate, Thus consecrated, they were protected by that goddess 
from all accidents, but particularly from fascination, Rites of 
this nature were general in Greece, but must have been very 
frequent in Thessaly, where the present monument was dis- 
covered, on account of the fondness for horses and hunting ene. 
tertained by the people of that country. ‘‘ The figure with a 
torch is certainly Diana or Hecate, two divinities originally dis- 
tinct, but in latter times confounded. ‘Their functions how- 
ever, even auciently, were in many respects the same; and 
Hesiod ascribes to Hecate the superintendence of the chase, 
more generally an attribute of Diana. Both were peculiarly 
venerated in Thessaly. A torch, of great use in all lustrations 
or purifications, was the emblem of either.” The figure, how- 
ever, may represent only a priestess; and this relief is curious, 
though of indifferent execution, as the subject is new and inter- 
esting by its reference to a modern superstitious ceremony, an- 
nually performed at Rome; where, on the 17th of January, 
the festival of Saint Antonio, horses and other animals are 
taken to the church of that holy personage, and blessed or con- 
secrated. The same plate (xv1.) in N. o. 2, exhibits another 
marble tablet, under the form of an @dicula. ‘Two tresses of 
plaited hair are suspended from a kind of portico between two 
pilasters which support the roof. On the architrave an in- 
scription (S14OMBPOTOS A®SGONHTOS AEINOMAXOP 
HOXEIANNI,) shows that Philombrotus and Aphthonetus, the 
sons of Deinomachus, dedicated their hair to Neptune in some of 
his temples, and erected the tablet to commemorate this act of 
piety. An ancient epigram in the Greek Anthology (lib. vi.) 
says that a mariner who has escaped from shipwreck, offers his 
hair to Neptune because he has preserved nothing else to give. 

Plate xvi1. A patera or cup of sardonyx, once in the Far- 
nese collection, now in the Royal Museum at Naples: it is 
engraved in relief on both sides, and exhibits a full-faced head 
of Medusa with spreading hair and surrounded by serpents.— 
On the interior, appears the graceful composition represented 
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in-this plate, and the ‘subject of various conjectures to learned 
antiquaries. Visconti regarded as the Nile, a bearded figure — 
holding a cornucopiz, the symbol of his fertilizing power: .a 
recumbent female leaning on a sphinx is Isis, personifying 
Egypt; and a figure stepping forward in the centre of the 
composition, he supposed to be Horus, or the Sun, who pre- 
sided over the annual increase of the river Nile. But Mr. 
Millingen, judging from the general character, the costume, 
and want of any symbolical attribute, is induced to regard this 
figure, not as a divinity, but the portrait of some celebrated his- 
torical personage. He is represented as arriving in Egypt and 
received by the tutelary divinities of that country. Buanchin} 
supposed this subject to be the apotheosis of Alexander, the 
great benefactor of Egypt, where divine honors were paid to his 
memory: Maffei discovered in it Ptolemy Auletes and his 
family ; and. Barthelemy believed it to represent Ceres, Tri- 
ptolemus, and Bacchus, But some might regard the principal 
figure as Hadrian, who was distinguished by bis munificence 
to Egypt, where a temple was dedicated to him at Alexandria : 
the costume, also, is rather Roman than Greek. 

Plate xviii. (No. 1.) the fragment of a terra-cotta lamp, 
represents Perseus and Andromeda; the hero, armed with 
Pluto’s helmet and the winged sandals of Mercury, holds up 
the Gorgonian head, probably against Phineus, who attempting 
to prevent his marriage with Andromeda, is turned into stone 
at sight of the fatal spell. This fragment serves to eluci- 
date an ancient painting found in Herculaneum (See Pitture 
d’ Ercolano, tom. iii. 12.) never hitherto explained. No 2, (of 
the same Plate xviii.) from a fragment. of Roman pottery, 
exhibits Paris and Ginone (for the names are inscribed) con- 
versing familiarly ; rocks, trees, and a rustic edifice indicate 
Mount Ida, where the scene is placed. In the fore-ground is 
a recumbent figure, the Scamander or the Cebrenus, father of 
CEnone. Oxen drinking in its stream, allude to the pastoral 
occupations of Paris. Plates x1x. and xx. represent circular 
bas-reliefs of terra-cotta, which seem intended solely for orna- 
ments, to be suspended from the walls of houses or temples, to 
adorn funeral piles, or used at ceremonies in honor of the dead ; 
an opinion rendered probable by the circumstances of their 
having been found in tombs. ‘Two of these medallions exhibit 
female heads with hair fancifully and elegantly attired. Cupids 
and a dove indicate Venus. No. @ is a head of Medusa, with 
serpents twined round ber neck and surrounded .by conical 
appendages intended to represent the scales of the egis. These 
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medallions were anciently painted of various colors, still visible 
in many parts: the ground and faces were white; the hair 
and ornaments red; the wings and flowers blue. ‘The general 
effect must have been lively and pleasing ; and though designed 
for temporary purposes, they display the same principles of taste 
and elegance that distinguish the more elevated productions of 
Grecian art. 
Having concluded our notice of the Ancient Monuments 
illustrated and explained by Mr. Millingen, we now proceed to 
state (from two pages prefixed to the latter part) his reasons 
for contracting within the limits of ten numbers, this work 
which he originally designed to extend as far as sixteen ; and in 
which it was his object to make known various ancient remains, 
presenting subjects’ interesting to history and mythology. Of 
such remains, England perhaps contains a greater number, ac- 
cumulated within two centuries, than any other country mm 
Europe, Italy excepted. Still foreigners complain, that trea- 
sures from which literature might derive considerable advan- 
tage, are so little known. Dispersed in various and distant 
parts of this country, they can only be visited at a great ex-" 
pense, and access to them 1s not always obtained without diffi- 
culty. ‘‘ Though fully aware that all previous attempts of the 
kind in this country, except directed by Literary Societies or 
men of great rank and opulence, had failed, the author hoped, 
that since the acquisition of the sculptures of Phidias, the for- 
mation of a National Gallery, and the appearance of a reviving 
taste,—he should have met with more encouragement. In that 
expectation, however, he has been disappointed ; - and owing to 
the small number of subscribers, he is compelled to contract 
the limits of the work. He has been obliged, in particular, 
to renounce his intention of making known what is most re- 
markable in this country, from the difficulty of obtaining access 
to some collections, and the high prices+equired by artists. IH 
health has been an additional motive to prevent him from con- 
tinuing the undertaking. From the disregard entertained in 
this country for archeological pursuits, and indeed for the 
fine arts themselves, unless when subservient to the ‘gratifica- 
tion of vanity,— it is unlikely that a similar undertaking can ever 
be attempted by any individual. No booksellers will engage 
in it at their risk: and if an‘ author ventures to publish for his 
own account, an express or implied combination exists among 
them to counteract his views, Of the merit of the explanations 
proposed in the present work, it does not suit the author to 
speak ; buthe confidently asserts, that no other publication of - 
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the same size contains an equal proportion of Ancient Monu- 
ments of the highest interest both to art and science; and though 
he is not perfectly satisfied with several of the engravings, yet, in 
general, in point of fidelity, they rival the most costly produc- 
tions executed under circumstances far more auspicious. He 
is convinced that his work will be of service to artists, and to 
those who take a real interest in the advancement of the arts. 
The manner in which it has been received on the continent, 
affords him, in-some méasure, a compensation for the unfavor- 
able reception it has experienced in his own country. Being in 
a language: not generally understood, its circulation could not 
be very extensive; but had it been in a language more familiar, 
he doubts not, from. the experience he has acquired on former 
occasions, that suffictent encouragement would have been 
afforded to enable him to accomplish his object. Antiquarian 
researches are a frequent subject of ridicule to pretended wits, 
ignorant of their nature and object. It 1s not here the place to 
show the utility of Archeology : it is sufficiently known; and pro- 
fessors have been appointed to teach it in almost every university 
on the continent. As Addison, a great admirer of antiquity, has 
justly observed,‘ mankind: is too apt to thmk that every thing 
which is laughed at with any mixture of wit, 1s ridiculous in 
itself ;- but ridicule is not the test of truth; and when directed 
against objects that are-great and respectable, is ultimately in- 
jerious to those only who, from a want of solid arguments, 
have recourse to such means.” | 

Here we close this splendid aud interesting volume, which is 
very appropriately dedicated to the late British Minister at the 
court of Naples, ‘ William Hamilton, Esq., author of A¢gyp- 
tiaca, so emiuently distinguished by his constant endeavors to 
promote in Great Britain the literature and the fine arts, to which 
ancient Greece is-indebted for its chief and lasting glory.” We 
sincerely trust, that, in a country where the merits of archzolo- 
gical studies are more justly appreciated than in England, the 
restoration of Mr. Millingen’s health may enable him to con- 
tinue those researches, for which he is qualified in so conspi- 
cuous a degree, by his learning and ingenuity. 


———————— 
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No. XVI.—{Coatinued from No. LXVIII.] 
| Notes on Thucydides. - 


L. lib. 1. 1, init. Qouxudidys ’ Adnvaios Zuvéeyparye rov woAsuov Tero 
wownolay xadAbyvaloy, Sic. bAsloas péyay te drach xat absore- 
yararey TaY Kgoyeyenptvay—. “Uhat réy spoyeyernnsvoy bere 
signifies “those which happened before it,’ not. ‘ before the 
present time,” (which night be a date posterior to the war,) 8 
evident, if proof were necessary, from the similar passage in the 
50th chapter, vavparyiaydp alrn EAAnos wpos “EAAnvas vecov wares 
peylory 8) tav xpd éaurns yeyivyros. Substituting the past. for 
the future, we have here the counterpart of those lines of Milton 
sv often cited as an instance of ultra~-Graciem in phraseology : 
| Adam the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve, 
(Unless, indeed, as we are a little inclined to suspect, the idie- 
matic usage of the genitive in the above passage of ‘Thucydides 
is not really identical with what Lindley Murray and Co. call 
the English genitive, namely, the substantive with of.) Mr. 
Edgeworth, in his Essay on Irish Bulls, quotes the lines of Mil- 
ton, among others, as an example of the Milesian trope, add- 
ing, “‘ Yet Addison, who notices these blunders, calls them only 
little blemishes.”—*‘ He does so,” rejoins another speaker in the 
dialogue; ‘‘and he quotes Horace, who tells us we should 
impute such venial errors to a pardonable inadvertency.” We 
have not the original of Addison at hand; but neither he nor 
Mr. Edgeworth (we speak it without any feeling of disrespect 
towards either) were critical scholars, and, therefore, it is very 
possible that the former, as was evidently the case with the 
latter, was not aware of the classical origin of the construction 
in question. Inthe same work, Mr. Edgeworth quotes another 
passage of Milton,— 

And through the palpable obscure find out | 

_His uncouth way,— | 
as involving a contradiction if literally taken, but justified by 
the license of poetry, It is plain, however, that the critic here 
understands palpable in its modern and popular sense of 
“ obvious,” “ glaringly evident,” and supposes that “ palpable 
obscure” can only mean a darkness which is an object of sight. 
Even were it so, we doubt whether there would be any self- 
contradiction. But “ palpable obscure” is nothing else than 
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the Seripture expression of ‘'.a darkoess which ‘might be felt ;” 
an expression, the poetic beauty of which was not likely to be 
.aveslooked by one so familiar, not only with the matter, but 
-with the phraseology of Scripture, as Milton. We have noticed 
this as one among a thousand instances of the manner in which 
‘Milton is misunderstood by readers in general. 

Il. ibid. Klyois yde abry peylory 8) trois “EAAnoww byévero —, 
Literally, (the reader will pardon the uncouthness) ‘* This com- 
motion took place among the Greeks, the greatest that had ever 
taken place among them.” According to our idiom this would 
be, xivyoss yap atryn peylory jy 9 trois “EAAnow byévere, ‘This 
explanation will serve to illustrate many other constructions in 
Thucydides. ‘Thus cap. 23, init. tav 88 apdrepov Epyov péyioroy 
dx pareby 7d Mydixdy, xab rotro Suws dutiv, vavpanclasy xeel meCopcery lousy 
Taxeiay thy xpiow zoyvev, twice in one sentence, vii, 82, wapddocar 
ob wavres oas abrods anoxlro. 

Aj, with the superlative is generally used on similar occasions in 
Thucydides, where the writer means to describe any thing as exist- 
ing ina degree before unprecedented. Thus cap. 50, of the second 
sea-fight between the Corinthians and the Corcyrzans, yvaupayix 
Yao alry EAAnos wpds"EAAnvas vecv wander peyloryn 3) rev ad 
éauris yeyévnras 74, of the reception of Themistocles at Lace- 
demon, xa) adrév did rotiro Opeis 84 parsora tripnoare avdca Lévoy 
sav ws Opas sAbcvrwv. V. 60, of the army collected by the Lace- 
demonians in the vale of Nemea, orpardmedov yag 3} totr0 xaA- 
Moroy ‘EAAnvixndy tay pdoyps Toude EuvyjAdev, as vil. 56, of the two 
armies before Syracuse, vy yap wAsiora by éxi lav xcduy Tauryy 
Euvyabev. In vi. $1, of the embarkation of the Athenian arma- 
ment for Sicily, the construction is somewhat varied: xapacxeuy 
yee ary xpwrn exmrticaca mids moAsws Suvapes ‘EAAnVINY woAuTE- 
Acorary 9} nal adapersctary tay als Exeivoy Toy ypdvoy eyévETo. 
Sometimes, though rarely, 8) is omitted; we cannot at this 
moment refer to an instance. 


ILI. ibid. ra yap apd adray, xal td tri waroudregn, capes pev 
edpeiv Bid ypdvou mAnbos addvara ty, ix S2 rexunpiov, &c. ‘There is 
certainly a difficulty in this passage,—to our conceptions at least. 
Ta xpd adray must necessarily include the wars with Persia, what- 
ever else it implies ; and how could it be said of these, cagas eipaiy 
did xpdvou wArlos aduvara yv? Unless, indeed, the greater facili- 
ties for transmitting information from one age to another, which 
now exist, have rendered us less sensible of the disadvantages of 
earlier times in this particular, and the comparatively imperfect 
communication which existed between a generation and those 
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which preceded it. Compare, in this view, cap. 23, quoted 
above, tiv 58 xedrepov (of those before the Peloponnesian war, 
answering to Ta 790 adray) peyioroy emgaydy rd Mydixdy, and cap. 
73, (speech of the Athenian envoys in the Lacedemonian as- 
sembly,) xal ra wav wavy madraid rh bei Adyesv, wv dxoal waxAAoy 
Adywv pcprupss } Opes tay axovtomevav; ta b& Mydixd, xad doa 
adrol Eivuors,—avayxn Aéyew’ where it is evident that ra -rayu 
waAosd corresponds with ra és wadairega, and ta Mydixad, &c. 
to.ra xpd adrys. Or is it possible that Thucydides intended 
the cadis piv evpsiv ddivare yy to apply exclusively to the wa- 
Aasérepa, while the od peydérx voulou yevérbas applied both.to the 
one and the other ; considering them as one series of events, 
and by a license of phraseology predicating of the whole of this 
series that obscurity which properly belonged only to one por- 
tion of it, because that portion happened to be the last-men- 
tioned? If this is too bold, it is not much: too bold, for Thuey- 
dides. : 7 ne 
To the passages above-cited, add cap. 20, init. ra pav oty wa- 
Aad Toure edgov, yaAend Gyre mavrl sing rexpngiw micreioas. of 
yae avipwros tas axods tiv mpoyeyernuévwy — aBacavioras mag’ 
BAAHAwY déxovreu’ which observation he proceeds to illustrate by 
adducing so recent an event as the death of H ipparchus. Sols 
IV. Cap. 2. Daiveras yao 4 viv ‘EAAds xadoupevy 0b mara Be- 
Balws oixoumeyy, AAA peTavactacess re ove, &c. Not, ‘‘ Greece 
appears to have been formerly, &c.” but, “ Lt is shown by his- 
. tory, it is inferred from an investigation of facts, that Gréece was, 
&c.” - Such is properly. the meaning of gafver$as in this and in- 
numerable passages of the same kind. Thus cap. 10, of the 
Grecian expedition against Troy, —r¥ ‘Opjpou ab woimoes of cr 
Xen xavratie mioredesv, Hv sixds ex) +d peiloy wey momriy cyte xoo- 
pos, pws ds dalveras xal obrws évdeertéga’ proceeding to prove 
his assertion by the citation of facts from Homer, and: con- 
cluding, as before, xg05 tas peyioras obv xa} tAayioras vaiis ra 
picov. TxoroiyTs ov moAAL Paivovras eAQdvrec, ws amd maons THe 
“EAAados xowy wmenmomevosle | 7 | 
aAAR peravacraceis Te ovcas, Kc. The construction is conti- 
nued on, as it would have been if he had written, galveras yap 
ry viv ‘EAAada xedouperny od marcas BeBaiws oixeicbas, ZAAL pee~ 


ravucTacess re slvas, Ke. | 

oixouzevy. ‘I'he present tense is used, in order to express 
that such was the continued habitual state of Greece in ancient 
times. For a similar reason -it is used throughout the greater 
part of these preliminary chapters, excepting enly where indivi- 
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dual occurrences are intended to-be recorded. For instance, in 
the chapter before us, riv yoo Arrixniy éx rod én) rAcioroy— 
dvb pumas @xouy of adrol del—éx yap tis GAAS “EAAaBos of TOME LD 
} ordce éxalerovres zag’ "Abnvalous of Suvatmraroi—aveydoouy' 
after which immediately follows, in speaking of the effect of this 
state of things,—pel{w irs émolnoay — thy modu, and of a parti- 
cular event resulting therefrom, aore xa 2s "Iwviav borepoy— 
anoixias tereppav, It is highly desirable that young readers of 
Greek should pay particular attention to the proper meaning of 
the respective tenses; to which we may add, of the article, and 
of the various prepositions, whether used independently or.in 
composition. This will prevent numberless errors and inac- 
curacies. | 4 _ 


. V. ibid. Prekopevos bad tiveoy del wAcscvev, ‘forcibly expelled 
by whatever tribe happened at the tine to be more numerous ;” 
asi, for the time being, as in the well-known passage of the Pro- 
metheus, ciBou, tporedyou, Gaare rov xparourr’ dsi'* where, if we 
remember aright, Blomfield has cited other instances of the 
same usage. cap. 11. of Tpwes—ra déxa ern Avreiyov Bia rois aed 
Oworeimopevors AvtimaAos cytes, and a few lines below, pépe ra 
del magdvrs dvreiyov, ‘that portion of the army which was left 
behind for the time being to continue the siege.” 22.-0>5 9 dy 
Eddxouv enol Exaoros wepl Tay ae) mapdvtwyv Ta OdovTa parser’ eimey— 
oUrws elonras. | 


VI. rv yodv Arrixiy, 8c. youv, “as a proof, or illustration, of 
what I have been saying;” and most commonly, ‘as an in- 
stance or example in proof.” Such is, we think, the uniform 
signification of yodv in Thucydides. ‘Thus cap. 38. fyeis d¢ odd 
atiros Gapev ix rH Ord TovTav VBoitecbas xaToixioas, GAN ext rw 
Hyepoves re elves nal ta sixdra Qaupateobas. al yoly aAAa dmoixlas 
Tipwow hdc, xal pariora ord dmolxonv orepydpela Kc. as if he 
had said: rexpjpiov 88 rovrou Eyouev’ ai yap aAAa awolxsas, Ke. 77. 
&dixodpevol re, adc Eosmev, of avOgwmos marAoy doyiCovran 7 Bralonevos 
75 piv yao axd Tod trou Soxsi wAcoventsicbas, Tod amd Tod xgelo- 
coves xaraveyxeterdas ond yodv Tod Midou davirepa rouras wac- 
yovres jvalyouro, 03 Hpereon koyy yarsm) Bonet elves, eixdras*~ 76 


a ‘ 


mcpov yao xel Bagu Tois daynxdots. Unets y’ dv ovv eb xaberovres: ids 
ee re 
' 1 We ought not to omit, a watchful regard to the various uses of the 
middle verb. a 


2 Prom. 986. Here 48, contrary to the usual arrangement, is placed 
after the noun to which it relates. . : . Ct 
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Epkasre, raya dv ry edvoray, Gv Bid rd duérepov Béor einnpore, jee- 


raBarosre. | 
VIE. Cap. 7. Seas vedrara axlodycay xal 784 erctuwrépoy 
vray. Tav xpayparwy, or something similar, may be understood. 
«¢ Such as were not built till things were more in a state to ad- 
mit of navigation.” So cap. 8. xatacravros rod Mivw yaurixod: 
mAcipcrepa eyévero wap’ AdAHAOUS. _ 
VILL. Cap. 8. of yag éx rav vyrwy xanolpyos dvicrycav —. The 
same as if he had said, of éy rais vaooss ovres xaxotpyol dvéoTyr ay. 
aE autay. | 
IX. ib. ws eAocucimbregos savrav yryvdpevos. It is difficult.to: 
explain the origin of this construction: ‘‘ richer than their for-. 
mer selves” would scarcely be an adequate rendering, inasmuch 
as the superlative is also used, and more frequently in the same 
combination. 
X. Cap. 9. mpotyav, Why should xpotyeyv, mpouBn, raurs, 
and similar words, be written with a spirttus lenis over the con- 
tracted syllable? Surely there is no danger of ambiguity re- 
sulting from its omission. We have got rid of the uasightly and 
erplexing contractions which of old deformed the fair face of 
Greek typography like so many wens; we have dismissed the 
impertinent 6, +s, (in Homer ¢, rrs) and various other typogra- 
phical superstitions ; why should we retain this? 7 


XI. ib. of tA capeorara Medowovwyclay pviuy rapa ray aporé- 
_ pov Seeypévo1. This reference to tradition is characteristic of a 

period at which written historical records had but lately come 
into general use. _ 

XE. ib. shy dxwvuplay ris yapas ixnrdrny bvra Sms ovew' 
‘‘ obtamed the naming of the *country,” literally the nance or 
designation of it. ‘ExyAvuryy corresponds with the old English 
word comeling. | 


XIU. Cap. 11. ¥ nod petarov of Ties advity Seomapuivav ra 
Bene try avteixov—. It is a maxim well worthy to be held. in 
remembrance by the young reader of Greek, that the article is 
never without its proper force and meaning. Thucydides does 
not say “ten years,” but “‘ the ten years ;” the ten years through 
which the siege is known to have continued. He alludes to it 
as an historical fact familiar to his readers. ‘Thus, a few lines 
above : waxy ixparycay: (SyArov Be 73 yap Eouna tH otparoniBm 
obx dv éraylcavro’) Kc. (ed. Bekker.) the fortification celebrated 
in Homer. 18. avtis 6 BapBapos ra peyedrw ordaw ix) ry ‘Eaaada 
Courwacuavos Abe. 74. thle td whedmdorate — rapersedutber, 
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vais wey ye is tas TeTpaxocias bAbyw tAdooous 8d0 poweay the four 
hundred ships of which the Grecian fleet at Salamis consisted, 
100, init. dyévero 38 perd xal 4 bx” Edpupddovrs xorapc meCopcry lee 
xel vaunayla, Sic. xal elroy rpifpers Dowlxav xa) diepbegay ras 
wacas istas Saxoclas: “* they took Phoenician triremes to the well- 
known number of two hundred, and destroyed them all :” not is 
Siaxoclas, as on ordinary occasions, where he ‘is relating a transac- 
tion unknown, or only imperfectly known, to his readers. A 
reader unaware of, or inattentive to, the importance of the article, 
would inevitably render és ras Ssaxorlas as if it were &¢ diaxorlas: 
and in another of the passages above-quoted, vais pév ye ic Tas 
tetpaxoclas, he would not improbably translate, “ we contributed 
as many as four hundred ships, being nearly two-thirds of the 
entire number.” Let not the more advanced scholar smile at 
this condescension to the weakness of the “ tirones.” Men of 
ability, and of learning too, have sometimes fallen into strange 
solecisms, through their ignorance of the proper use of the 
Greek article. Coleridge, in the Friend, heads two of his me- 
taphysical chapters with the motto 4 6035 xarw, “ the way downe 
ward.” The author of “ Valerius,” a work evincing consi- 
derable acquaintance with the spirit of antiquity, and which 
contains some imitations of ancient poetry superior to any thing 
with which we are acquainted,’ speaks of a treatise xeg} rod 
olo-reou Baxysxod. And Mr. Landor, (Questiuncula, p. 195-6) 
in pointing out the manifold faults of a stanza quoted from 
Cooke’s Greek version of Gray’s Elegy, by that personification 
of pompous emptiness, the author of the Pursuits of Literature, 
“‘criticus quidam homo, ut se pradicat, qui nostri seculi opti- 
mum guemque culpavit,” appears not to perceive the barbarism 
of yeucds ’Adpodlras xard ta Saga—rébvaxe. Cowper, in one 
of his letters, speaks of the article as a mere modern invention, 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans, Probably Cowper's 
Greek did not extend far beyond Homer. ; 


Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 19. Profecto beati erimus, cum, corpori- 
bus relictis, quod nunc facimus, cum laxati curis: sumus, ut 
spectare aliquid velimus et visere ; id multo tum faciemus li- 
berius, totosque nos in contemplandis rebus perspiciendisque 
ponemus. Etenim si sunc aliquid assequi se putant, qui 


aaa 


‘ lade particularly to the expiatory bymn chanted in the 
cometary of the Sempronii; the illusion of which, were it not for the 
penultimate stansa, woald be perfect. 
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ostium Ponti viderint, &c.—qued tandem spectaculum fore 
putamus, cum totam terram contueri licebit ? 


Perbaps these fine speculations of Cicero were in Milton’s 
mind when he represented his Satan as surveying, from the 
lowermost stair of heaven-gate, the newly-created universe. 
Certain it is, at least, that his imagination by a natural instinct 
unconsciously attracted towards itself and incorporated with it 
whatever it found of sublime conception in the works of otber 
writers, ; 
: - Satan from hence, new on the lower stair 
a That scaled by steps of gold to heaven-gate, 

- Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of all this world at once. 
Such wonder seized, though after heaven seen, 
The spirit malign——____—— 
- At sight of all this world beheld so fair. 











‘The following yvdépy, fromthe eighth book of Polybius, 
might serve as a motto to rany political treatises :— 
" Tidoew yap taeviepla per’ ekouolas xoauypovion duow eves xdgov 
Aap Pavey THY Uroxeimcvay’ xkweita Cyres Serxcryny’ TuyolTe ye pay 
sourou, wad pice. Polyb. Jib. viii. Frag. incert. vote 


“ In No. XV. of the Nugze, (Class. Joorn. No. LX VIII. p. 215) by an 

error of the press, the name of Milton, in the original-editions of his 

three Defensiones, is said to be printed “ Joannis Miltoni, i.e. Miltont, 

for Miltonii.” It should be MiltonlI. | CS 
| | | BOINTOS. 


- 








AN INQUIRY 7 
Into the Credit due to DIONYSIUS of HALICAR- 
NASSUS as a Critic and Historian ;--By the Au- 
_ thor of ‘Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus.’ 





| No. IL. [Continued fromNo. LXVIIL] 
=~ dAnfelas, is igpav slvas ryv ioropiay Bovacueda.. Dion. Hal. xeph 
T. Bouxud. idiwparov, p. 139.1.43. Syl. . 


Or the necessity’ which obliged our reluctant author to pre- 
: , 





“Huot Bovddevos dvaync Cope mpl iauroy woosixely, 
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face with such an account of himeelf, and of the strictness with 
which he kept his intention of not indulging in his own praises,* 
nothing need be said at present, but there are other parts of the 
proem, which must not remain unnoticed. , : 
Dionysius by his own account employed 22 years* in prepa> 
rations for his history ; and it may be inferred that his knowlege, 
of the Latin language was acquired. previously to these 22 years ; 
but Jet us suppose that this was nat the case. He has remarked 
the affinity between the Greek and Latin languages,3 and he 
lived during these 22 years in Rome, where we may conclude 
that a knowlege of the Latin language would be most readily 
and most correctly acquired, It would follow therefore that by 
far the greatest part, if pot the whole of these 22 years, was em- 
ployed, as he has told us, in conversing with nameless literati, and 
studying the histories of Porcius Cato, Fabius Maximus, &c. &c. 
But let us allow some time for his consulting those who wrote 
i the Greek tongue; much will not be necessary ; for he tells 
us, that Polybius, Quintus Fabius, &c. furnished little that was 
of use, and we are not bound to allow any time at all, for he 
himself does not include the study of these historians in the 
studies of the 22 years. Let us suppose, however, that not 22, 
but 12 or 15 years were really employed as he mentions. ’ 
What says Cicero of the materials for Roman history? His 
opinions are important in every branch of literature, but so 
particularly in this, that the length of the extract will. be ex- 
cused.4 * Atticus. Postulatura te jam diu vel flagitatur potius 
historia. Sic enim putant, te illam tractante, effici posse ut im 
hoc etiam genere Grecje nihil cedamus. Atque ut audias, que 
ego ipse sentiam, non solum mibi videris eorum studiis, qui 
literis delectantur, sed etiam patriz debere hoc munus; ut ea, 
que salva per te est, per te eundem sit ornata, Abest enim his- 
toria literis nostris, ut et ipse intelligo, et ex te persepe audio. 





8 Ours by coig Sion pelrrwy arsove Quy Ixalyors. 

? Page 6.1.40. Syl. Ed. Hofmann represents Dionysius as learn- 
ing the Latin language during this period :—“ per an. 22. addiscendz 
linguze Lat. et evolvendis ad snum scopum facientibus Jibris incubuit:” 
but apparently he is incorrect as to fact, for ixpaSdv &c. seem to imply 
that Dionysius had learnt the Latin language before he began his 22 
years of study : as for syntax, incubuit in linguam, or ad linguam, would 
be better than lingua, if indeed lingue should be uscd at all. 

3 ‘Pwraion 3 puray, &. p. 76. 1. 20. 4 De Legibus, Liber Primus, 
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Potes autem tu profecto satisfacere in ea, quippe cum sit opus, at 
tibi quidem videri solet, unum hoc oratorium maxime. Quamob- 
rem aggredere, quesumus, et sume ad hanc rem tempus, qua 
est a nostris hominibus adhuc aut ignorata aut reltcta.. Nam 
post annales pontificum maximorum, quibus njhil potest esse 
jucindius ; si aut ad Fabtum, aut ad eum, qui tibt semper in 
ore est, Catonem, aut ad Pisonem, aut ad Fannium, aut ad Ven- 
nonium venias ; quanquam ex his alius alio plus habet virium, 
tamen quid tam exile, quam isti omnes? Fannii autem ztat} 
conjunctus Antipater paulo inflavit vehementius, habuitque. 
vires agrestes ille quidem atque horridas, sine nitore ac pabestra, 
sed tamen admonere reliquos potuit ut accuratius scriberent. 
Ecce autem successere huic Gellius, Clodius, Asellto, nibil ad 
Coelium, séd potius ad antiquuin languorem atque inscitiam, 
Nam quid Macrum numerem ? cujus loquacitas habet aliquid 
ergutiarum, nec id tamen ex illa erudita Grecorum copia, sed 
ex librariolis Latinis: in orationibus autem multus et ineptus, 
ad summam impudentiam. Sisenna, ejus amicus, omnes adbue 
aostros scriptores, nisi qui forte nondum ediderunt, de quibus 
existimare-non possumus, facile superavit. Is tamen neque ora- 
tor m numero vestro unquam est habitus, et in historia puerile 
quiddam consectatur, ut unum Clitarchum, neque preterea quen- 
quam de Grecis, legisse videatur: eum tamen velle duntaxat 
Amitari: quem si assequi posset, aliquantum ab optimo tamen 
abesset. Quare tuum est munus: hoc a te expectaturs; nisi quid 
Quinto videtur secus. Quintus. Mihi vero nihil: et sepe de 
isto collecuti sumus. Sed est quedam inter nos parva dissensio, 
ATTicus. Que tandem? Quintus. A quibus temporibus 
scribendi capiatur exordium ? Ego enim ab ultimis censeo, quo- 
niam illa sic scripta sunt, ut ne legantur quidem. &c.”? L. Coe- 


etree eater ef pS ASRS SNSNEED 


‘it may be as well to mention, that in this and other extracts from 
Cicero, Olivet’s text is given: I have not got Ernesti’s edition. Jucw: 
dius does not please Lambinus nor Ursinus, the first of whom propo- 
ses yuncidtus or ejuncidius, and the latter jejunius. But why should not 
Cicero think these Annales Pontificum queer or droll?’ Our Geoffre 
of Monmoath 18 @ very queer historian; and as we are told that “ab 
instio rerum Romanarum usque ad P. Muciam, pontifcem maximus, 
_ res omnes singulorum annorum mandabat literis pontifex maximus, effe- 

rebatque in album,” &e. (De Orat. ii. 12.) Jeunius would not mean - 
more meagre, but rather bear the same sense as “in jejuna coneer- 
tatione verborum.” (De Orat. ii. 16.) It therefore matters little, 
whether nothing could be more droll, (jucundius) or more Srivelous, 
(JeJunius) than these said Annals. It was Cato and not Cicero who 
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lyus Antipater, the best of the historians here mentioned, wrote the: 
history ef the second Punic war, and therefore could be of little of’ 
no use to Dionysius: Clodius,? whoui I presume to be the Kaé- 
dds ris Of Plutarch, is thus mentioned in that writer’s life of 
Numa; and, as I purposely use Hooke’s translation of the 
passage, the reader will admit no more than Hooke himself 
admitted :—‘* Though the pedigrees of Numa’s family, from. 
its begining to this day, be set forth in very nice order, there is 
much dispute concerning the time when he lived. One Clodius, 
in a work entitled “Ereyyos yeevwy, asserts that the ancient wri- 
tings of that sort [tac agyalas *EKEINAS' aveypagas} were lost: 
when the Gauls destroyed Rome, and that those which now 
appear were framed by flatterers to please the vanity of some 
private families, who would needs be thought descended from. 
thd most illustrious origins, to which they had in truth no rela- 
tion.” Dionysius bimself mentions that de} rais éB8ouxnovra xat 
éxaroy.’OAupmicoy ixxonabévros rou yao, the Sibylline books ov# 
ToIs AAAots avatars TO beod Sieplagnocy bard rou wupds:” * and 
Cicero} says, that by the Mortuorum Laudationes, Roman his- 
tory was made mendosior.s “ Multa enim scripta sunt in eis, 
qua facta non sunt,” &c. &c. | 
Polybius tells us, that Q, Fabius is incorrect ;5 incorrect, be 
it observed, in relating what, as Dionysius says, Fabius di ry 
ésweiplay axesBis dreypary and let it be also observed, that this 
Polybius, of whom Dionysius speaks so slightingly, is termed by 
Cicero bonus auctor in primis (De Officis, lib. in, c. $2.); and 
that when Livy states a fact 6n the sole authority of Polybius, he 








wondered how one augur could meet another without laughing, but I 
should think that a similar remark might well have been applied to the 
pomtifex maximus, &e.; 
+S Glades Licinius (in tertio libro Rerum Romanarum,) is quoted by 
Livy ia bis, 20th book, 23rd chapter; and Claudius, in his 8th book, 
Sth chapter; 9th book, Sth chapter; and 33d book, 10th chapter. In 
the 25th book, 39th chapter, he mentions “ Claudius, qui annales Aci- 
ltatios ét Greco in Latinum sermonem vertit;”.and in his 35th book, - 
Mth chapter, we find “Claudius, secutus Grecos Acilianos libros.” 
Aelus Gellius mentions what “ Q. Claudius primo Annalium purissime. 
tque illustrissime simplicigee et incomta orationis antique suavitate 
descripsit.” This Q. Claudius, is Quintus Claudius Quadrigarius, the . 
Cfodius of Cicero, and, as I presume, the Kaws¢ o¢ of Plutarch. 
® Lib. iv. p: 260. Syl. 5 De Claris Oratoribus, c. 16. 

. ‘If the comparative implies the positive, Roman history was mendosd 
even without these. . ee oot 
“© Thiog 8 ycow EwmaOny Salou xxl cov tn” insivou yeypauivey: ody, Evexa oH¢ 
xOavornros Twy tloyuiven dywutey, An wioTeVOA Tage Tie’ A pay yap Tape ToUTWY 
éroyia, &c. lib. ili, c. 9. See also lib. i.c. 14. 
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states it so as to show that he is satisfied with that authority ¢' 
‘ Hanc regem in triumpho ductum Polybius, handquaquam 
spernendus auctor, tradit” (lib. xxx. c. 45.): that in estimating’ 
Philip's loss at Cynoscephalz, he differs from Valerius and 
Claudius, and follows Polybius :—‘ Nos non minimo potissi- 
mum numero credidimus, sed Polybium secuti sumus, non incer-. 
tum auctorem, quum omnium Romanarum rerum, tum preeciptte 
in Grecia gestarum.” Dionysius thinks scorn of Polybius : Livy. 
praises, follows, and copies him. - 
. But allowing that there is little importance in these re- 
marks, let us see what Livy, the most celebrated of all 
Roman historians, says of the early history of Rome: “ Qui 
ab condita urbe Roma ad captam eandem urbem, Romani 
sub regibus primum, consulibusque deinde ac dictatoribus, 
decemvirisque ac tribunis consularibus gessere, foris bella, 
domi seditiones, quinque libris exposui; res quum vetustate 
Simia obscuras, velut que magno ex intervallo loci vix cer- 
nuntur; tum quod parve et rare per eadem tempora litere 
fuere, una custodia fidelis memorie rerum gestarum; et quod, 
etiamsi que in commentariis pontificum, aliisque publicise pri- 
vatisqué erant monumentis, incensa urbe plereque interiere.”’* 
-Had Dionysius any means of information that Livy could not 
command? Cicero, as we have seen, mentions the Annales 
Pontificum in the first place, then Fabius, Cato, Piso, Fannius, 
Vennonius, and Antipater ; and lastly the Gellii, Clodius, &e. 
That the Annales Pontificum were the original materials is 
asserted by Dionysius himself. IHadaids pév ody ovre cuyyoadeds 
ours Aoyoypagos tor} ‘Pwpaiwv odds els’ Ex warciay pévros Aoyoay. év. 
bepatis derross cmlopéivey Exaords Tis maparaPay aveypae.* To sup- 
pose that these fepai 82Aros mean not the Annales Pontificum, 
but the Commentarii Numz Pompilii, and Commentarii Servii 
Tullii_ mentioned by Livy, will only make bad worse; and to 
_ suppose that the Sibylline books are meant, would be ridiculous. 
Now these Annales Pontificum—whether excellent or worthless, 
whether correct or incorrect, whether damaged or entire,—could 
furnish Dionysius with nothing that they did not furnish to 
Livy, for these two historians were contemporaries ; and the 
works of other historians must have been equally accessible to 
each. It remains for us to decide whether Dionysius or Livy 
has given a true character of the early histories of Rome. 
Cicero, Sallust, Tacitus, Polybius, Sc. countenance Livy ; but 


aera ne 


1 Lib. vi. c. 1. 2 Lib. i. p. 59, 
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what Greek or Roman writer of repute countenances Diony- 
sius? ‘‘ Vitiatam memoriam,” says Livy in another place, 
“‘funebribus laudibus reor, falsisque imaginum titulis, dum. fa- 
milia ad se queque famam rerum gestarum honorumque fal- 
lente mendacio trahunt. Inde. certe et singulorum gesta, et 
publica monumenta rerum confusa. Nec quisquam equalis 
temporibus illis scriptor exstat, quo satis certo auctore stetur.”! 
The time to ‘which these observations apply, is the year .of 
Rome 432.” a an. 

In the second Punic war, we have Q. Fabius Pictor, Ha- 
Aaibraros avip tav ta ‘Pwwaixd cuvragapévoy (Dion. Hal. kb. 
Vil. p.475.) who ra dpyaia rd pete thy xrlow rijs.xcAcas yerepeva 
xeparasmders étxedpawe, (Dion. Hal. 1. 3) and whose cursory 
notice of these dgyaia was one reagon why Dionysius thought 
fit pi waperdely xadrgy irropiay tyxaradrepbsiony ied. rHy 
woeaBuregwy auypovevroy. Since therefore Dionysius asserts 
that Q. Fabius is the oldest: Roman historian, and Q. Fabius 
flourished during the second Punic war, or about A.U.C. 534, 
we may admit what Livy says of A.U.C. 439, “‘ Vitiatam me- 
moriam,” &c. Kc. &Kce | | 

As to the events of a still earlier period, Livy throws no 
slight discredit on‘ them ::4t,Qyem,aute conditam condendamve 
urbem, poeticis magis decora fabulis quam incorruptts rerum 
gestarum monunientis, traduntur, ea.nec affirmare, nec refellere, 
jn animo est. Datur hec venia antiquitati, ut, miscendo bu- 
mana Wivinis, primordia urbium augustiora faciat.” (Prefatio.) 
Yet to this period even, the landing of Aéneas may belong, 
notwithstanding Livy’s ‘‘Jam primum omnium satis constat, 
Troja capta,” &c. unless we deny that the Aineis is poeticis de- 
cora fabulis, and discredit Dionysius. Bovacues 32, says Diony- 
sius, xa} weg) ris Alvelou wapouolas sis *Iradiav, éxel tra¥ cuyr 
yeudiwy Trois piv Hyvontas, Tois 32 dsedbovyras 6 wep) abrod 
Avyos, pi waptoyws dierdeiv, ras re ray ‘EAAnvay xa} 7 oy 
‘Papalwy ray paAsora miotavopivey inrogias xaparxBov—(lib. 
i. p. 36.) expressions that do not well suit with the sates con- 
stat of Livy; nor will the three narratives of Virgil, Livy, 
and Dionysius harmonize so well together as to remove our 
doubts, and make us think that Suetonius believed the Trojan 
origin of the Romans, because he says that Claudius—“ Lliens}- 





t Lib. iii, . 40. , Oo , 
2 See also lib. ix. c. 15. ‘‘Ceterum id minus miror obscurum 
esse,” &c. 74 “ . - . 
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bus, quasi‘ Romane gentis auctoribus, tributa in perpetuun 
remisit ;” (Claudius, c. 25.) and that ‘l'acitus meant merely to 
sneer at an act of gratitude, when he says, “Utque studiis ho- 
nestis et eloquentiz gloria nitesceret, causa fliensiam suscepta, 
Ramarzum Troja demissum,.et Julie stirpis auctorem Aineam, 
ALIAQUE HAUD PROCUL FABULIS VETERA facunde exse- 
cutus, perpetrat, #¢ Ilienses omni publico munere solverentur,” 
( Annahium lib. xii. c. 58.) Though this is said of Nero, can we 
deny, that in the opinion of ‘Tacitus, the landing of Atneas and 
the Trojau descent of.the Romans were among the haud procul 
fabulis vetera? | : 

‘That the next great point, the parentage of Romalus, 
belongs to this period, is shown by the words of Livy him- 
self; For he adds ;—‘‘ Et, si cui populo licere oportet, con- 
secrare origines suas, et ad Deos referre auctores, ea. belli 
gloria est populo Romano, ut quum suum conditorisque sui 
parentem Martem potissimum ferat, tam et hoc gentes hai 
mane’ patiantur equo animo quam imperium patiantur.” Eveti 
if. Aeneas and his. Trojans are to find a place among the truthé 
of Livy’s history, the parentage of Romulus must be vouched 
for by the “belli gloria; undoabtedly a very forcible -and 
convincing evidence, but too much resembling the argamentan 
baculinum to be received as historical authority. | 3 

“ Adeo nihil, praterquam seditionem fuisse, eamque compos 
sitam, inter antiquos rerum auctores constat,” (1. vit. c, 42.) 18 
one among many passages, that throw doubt on all details: Let 
us pass, however, from general reflections to a particular exami- 
nation of the merits of those historians on. whom Dionysius 
depended. The first is Porcius Cato, a most respectable and 
distinguished man both in politics and literature; but not a firsts 
rate historian. He wrote De Originibus Italicarum Urbiem. 
** Nec tamen titulum operis, ut ait Festus, implebat.”*  Vivit 





* The qualifying power of quasi is sometimes disregarded. Newton, 
called space, quasi sensorium numinis ; but Leibnitz made no aHow- 
ance for Newton's guasi.. A Quarterly Reviewer, (No. liii. p. 42.) says, 
*N, in which Quintilian heard the tinkling of a lyre, while the M, at 
‘the end ‘of many Latin words, displeased him, as the lowing of an ox.” 
Quintilian’s words are, “ Quid? quod pleraque nos illa quasi wugt 
ente litera cludimus M, qua nullum Grece verbum cadit? At illi N, 

, etin fine preeeipue, quasi tinnientem, itius loco ponunt, qu 
est apud nos rarissima in clausulis.” (Inst. Or. I. xii. c. 10.) 

? Turnebus’s note to Cicero’s mention of Porcius Cato. * Senex seri- 
bere historias instituit,” says Cornelius Nepos,“ quarum sant Hbri sep- 
tem. Primus continet res gestas regum pop. Rom. ; secundus.et-tertias, 
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immp_vigetque eloquentia ejus sacrata scriptis omnis generis;” 
gays Livy; (1. xxxix. c. 40.) but I doubt that Livy made much 
use.of Cato as am historian: “ Cato ipse, haud sane detractator: 
laudum suarum, multos cxesos ait; numerum non adscribit,” 
lib. xxxiv. c. 15. is the only reference that I have stumbled 
on except. the passage in which L. Valerius is made to quote 
the Origings, although, as it seems, they were not yet written: 
Fabius Maximus, seems to be little better than a man: of 
straw." Valerius of Antium* was a sad liar in Livy’s opinion. 
_ Licinius Macer, and his dintei libri,3 seem to have been of very 





unde. queque civitas orta sit Italica: ob quam rem omnes Origings 
videtur appellasse: in quarto autem bellum Punicum primum, in 
quinto secundum. Atque hec omnia capitulatim sunt dicta. Reliqua 
bella pari modo persecutus est, usque ad pretaram Ser. Galbex, qui 
diripuit Lucanos; atque horam bellorum duces non nominavit, sed 
sine nominibus res notavit. In iisdem exposuit que in Italia Hispa- 
nlisque viderentur admiranda. In quibus multa industria et diligentia 
comparet, multa doctrina.” Velleius Paterculus, however, gives little 
credit to Cato’s account of Capua. ‘Ego (pace diligentiz Catonis 
dixerim) vix orediderim,”’ &c. . 

1 My reasons for this assertion will be given in another Number. 

2“ Audet tamen Antias Valerius concipere cummas,”’ (I, iii. ¢. 5.) is, if 
I mistake not, the remark with which Livy introduces this Valerius to 
our notice. In lib. xxv. c. 39. we find “ Valerius Anttas una castra 
Magonis capita tradit, septem millia cesa hostium; altero prelio erup- 
tione pugnatum cum Hasdrubale; decem millia occisa, quatuor millia 
trecentos triginta captos.” In lib. xxvi.c. 49. “Adco nullus mentiendj 
modus” is the remark on another statement of his. ‘“ Quid si Antiati 
Valerio credamus, sexaginta millia militum fuisse in regio exercitu 
scribenti, quadtaginta inde millia cecidisse, supra quingue millia capta, 
cum signis militaribus ducentis triginta?” occurs in lib. xxxvi. c. 19. 
after the mention of the defeat of Antiochus, and the modest account of 
Polybius. “In augendo eo non alius intemperantior est,” lib. xxxvi. c. 
38. “ Adjicit Antias Valerius Pythagoricos” (Livy is speaking of the 
books of Numa) “ fuisse, vulgate opinioni, qua creditur, Pythagore 
auditorem fuisse Numam, mendacio probabili adcommodata fide,” 
lib. xl. c, 29. “Plurium annales et quibus credidisse malis,” (than 
to Valerius Antias) lib. xlii. c. 11. “Si Valerio Antiati credas,” 
lib. xliv. c. 13. “ Valerius Antias quinque millia hostium czsa ait; 
que tanta res est, ut aut impudenter ficta sit, apt negligenter preeter- 
missa,” lib. xxx.c.19. “Ceteri Greecci Latiniqne auctores, quorum 
quidem ego Jegi annales, nihil memorabile a Villio actum, integrumque 
bellum insequentem consulem T. Quinctium accepisse tradunt,” lib. 
xxxii. c. 6.—Livy’s remark on Valerius’s magnificent account of Villius. 
“Si Antiati Valerio credere libet,” (lib. xxxix. c. 41.) will warrant my 
assertion, and account for Cicero’s not mentioning this historian, — 
though Valerius wrote at least 75 books of Roman history. See Gel- 
lius, lib. vii. ix. where the 45th, 12th, and 75th, are quoted. 

a Livy refers to the Lintet libvt for the events of about ten years, and 
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limited use, even if he and his lintez dibri are to be depended on $ 
but Livy’s expressions, —“ Sed inter cetera vetustate Incomperte 
hoc quoque in incerto positum ;” (lib. iv. c. 23.) “ Quesita ea 
propria familie laus leviorem auctorem Licinium faciunt ;” 
Uib. vii. c. 9.)added to Cicero’s character of Licinius,'—will not 
make us trust to such writers as Licinius or Valerius for that 
truth js lepdy elvas ray iotopiay BovaAduedc, nor will the manner 
in which the (intei libri are mentioned by Livy, induce us to put 
much faith in their genuineness. : 

ZElius Tubero is twice coupled with Licinius Macer by 
Livy ; but [ question whether Livy refers to any other Atlius, 
or to any Gellius whatsoever in such parts of his history as we 
possess. JL. Calpurnius Piso is mentioned by Cicero as lea: 
ving ‘‘ orationes que jam evanuerunt, et annales sane exiliter 
scriptos.” (Brutus, c. 27.) Livy also mentions him, as deserr 
ving less credit than Fabius in his estimate of the Pometzna ma- 
nubia, which Tarquin set apart for the building of the Capitol, 
and which “‘ vix in fundamenta suppeditavere.” ‘¢ Eo magis,” 
adds he, (lib. i.c. 55.) “ Fabio, preeterquam quod antiquior est, 
crediderim, quadraginta ea sola talenta fuisse, quam Pisoni, qui 
quadraginta millia pondo argenti seposita in eam rem scribit; 
summam pecuniz neque ex unius tum urbis preda sperandam, 
et nullius, ne horum quidem magnificentiz operum, fundamenta 
non exsuperaturam.” 

We will next consider what Dionysius himself says of his 
historians. | 





even for this small space of time he refers not so much to the books 
themselves, as to Licinius Macer, and what Licinius Macer said he 
found in them. “ Mirum videtur,” says Crevier, (the Oxford reprint of 
whose cdition is the one that I have used,)—“ Mirum videtur quonam 
modo Livius paulo ante scribere potuerit horum consulum nomina in 
magistratuum libris non inveniri, que in linteis libris extare non negat. 
Sed nimirum libros linteos non inspexerat Livius,” &c. See the note 
on “ Licinius Macer auctor est,” &c. lib. iv. c. 7. As to the age, condi- 
tion, &c. of these books, I question if Livy says any thing. 

* “Nam quid Macrum numerem?” &ec. Macrum for Attum, or Acrum, 
is the conjecture of Car. Sigonius, “eamque conjecturam suis calculis 
dudum probarunt eruditi.” So that, at any rate, the ““cujus loquacitas 
habet aliquid argutiarum; nec id tamen ex illa erudita Grecoram 
copia, sed ex librariolis Latinis: in orationibus autem multus et inep- 
tus, ad summam impudentiam,”—were thought to suit Licinius Macer. 
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JONES'S PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 





Tw the Catalogue of Books subjoined to Sir William Jones’s 
Persian Grammar, (at least to‘the third edition printed in 1783, 
p- 140.) we find mentioned among the works of Jami, = 


| °F Sas 9 lel ana3 Selman and Absal, a tale.” 

I have lately enjoyed an opportunity of examining two valuable 
copies of Jami’s poems, manuscripts equally correct in the hand- 
writing as beautiful in the embellishments, which were executed 
by native Persian artists; and in these copies the name, above- 
printed, (as a word of two syllables) Se/man, appears invariably 
and unequivocally Selaman (,oMs) with three syllables, I 
am aware that Selman is a name well known among Asi- 
atics : thus Selman entitled Farsi (or the Persian), celebrated 
as an early convert from the adoration of fire to the rele 
gion of Mohammed, with whom he was contemporary, and 
Selman denominated Séveji, (fromhis birth-place Saveh or Sa- 
tah) an eminent poet, with many others. But that in Jamr’s 
poem the name is properly Selaman, seems evident not only 
from the title of the work, and the heads of several chapters, 
but from the metre ; as in the following line,— | 


93 ls bee oh Lslowt jf 
and in a verse subsequent by many pages : - 
It may here also be remarked, that under the head of (2: LIS 


(Sduu (terms implying a collection of all the works composed 


by Sadi) Sir Wm. Jones (p. 139.) enumerates only three, the 
Gulistan, Bastin, and Mulummaat, * (2. ,\eghe or the rays of 
light. ‘“ The first two,” adds he, “ of these excellent books are 
very common, but I have not seen the last.”—Now the Kulidt 
or collection of all Sadi’s works in prose and verse, contains 
twenty-two distinct compositions, among which, according to 
the edition printed at Calcutta, (Introd. p. xxvi.) the Moolwm- 
maat is described as ‘* Compounds, viz. of Arabic and Per- 
sian :” and these, in a fine MS. copy of Sadi’s Kuliat, now be- 
fore me, occupy but six octavo pages. Sir Wm. Jones (p. 143.) 
mentions “a miscellaneous work on moral subjects in prose 
and verse,” entitled “ Negaristan, the Gallery of Pictures, 
by Jouini.” Three works of the same description, and bearing 
_ the same title, but by different authors, are enumerated in a cata- 
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logue (which [ have lately seen) of the Oriental MSS. brought 
from Persia and Turkey by Sic Wm. Ouseley; one is the Ne- 
garistén of Cazi Ahmed al Ghafari, another composed by 44 
‘Ben Teifar of Bastam in Khorasan, and the third, although writs 
ten in the Persian language, is by a. Turkish author, Ahmed ben 
Kemal Pasha. Among the errata should certaiuly have been 
noticed the name of a celebrated poet, which is printed (in 


p- 140.) Anvari, and in Persian characters ¢,\,3); whereas it 
should have been ¢s,.3) without the second alif, and might 
be expressed in our characters dnveri. In p. 140. also, we find 
the name 4,m= expressed by “ Khosru,” and the same name (in 
p. 141.) by “ Cosru.” But Sir Wm. Jones, after he had con- 
versed with native Persians in the East, wrote this name (in our 
letters) Khosrau, as appears from his Discourses in the Asiatic 
Researches. 1 shall’ here observe that bark, a leaf, (p. 4.) 
should be, according to the Persian pronunciation, darg ; that the 
two letters bd (X,) form a word in sense and sound exactly 


like our bad, although in India “ pronounced like our bud” 
{p. 11.). Peché, an infant, (p. 23.) should have been Bacheh, 
(as1,) and Khezzar (p. 8-) does not properly represent the ori- 


ginal letters »e= which might pethaps be better expressed by 
Khizr or Khezer. But itis probable that in the editions of 
this Grammar, subsequent to that which alone I have seen (the 
third), some of the ingenious editors may be found to have 
anticipated my remarks and corrections. 1 shall therefore omit 
the notice of a few other trifling errors, for ‘ ubi plurima ni- 
tent,” &c. It is a much more pleasing task to give my 
evidence in favor of that grammar which, by the elegance of its 
style, and’ the admirable selection of passages quoted in illustra- 
tion of its excellent rules, first induced me to undertake the 
study of. Eastern literature, withaut any motive besides mere 
amusement ; and the very copy which | possess of this fascina- 
ting work, has not only afforded much gratification to several 
ladies who frequently perused it for the sake of its quotations, 
but actually rendered two of them zealous Orientalists. 1 am 
doubtful whether such a result has ever arisen from the perusal 
of those voluminous and ponderous grammars which followed 
Sir Wim. Jones’s, but which. have not, like his, succeeded in 
combining the uéz/e with the dudce. It must, however, be ac- 
knowleged that in many respects, where the more light and 
pleasing work is not sufficiently minute (particularly on the 
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subjett. of Arabic as blended with Persian), the’ student who 
desires a very critical knowlege of grammatical niceties, may 
consult the heavy quartos to which | have above alluded, with 
considerable advantage.; and they will be found.most especially 
useful to those resident in our Indian settlements. But among 
my literary aequaintances I could enumerate three at least, who, 
without tbe assistance of any living. master, or of any grammat 
besides Sir Wm. Jones’s, have acquired such a knowlege: of 
the Persian language, that they are enabled, with the help of 
Richardson’s or Meninski’s Dictionaries, to read, understand, 
_ and highly enjoy, some of the most difficult works, not only 
printed, but manuscript, as [ have witnessed in hearing them 
translate various passages from the Shaknameh of Firdausi, 
the Divan of Saadi and of Hafiz, the Tarikh or chronicle of 


Tabart, and other rare compositions. y 
. : P, @ a 


RHODIAN INSCRIPTION. . : 


. 
ov 


3 





In continentibus urbis Rhodi jacuit diu, proxime monasterium | 
Franciscanorum, lapis inversus, hanc habens inscriptionem : 
SHNQNNAOYMOY 
' APAAIOZ TPOZENOZ 
All TQTHPI 


que edita est tam aBritanno CLarKio (Travels, tom. i. p. 285. 
Svo. ed. 4.) quam a Germano Jos. von HAMMER; (Lopogr. 
Ansichten der Levante, p. 163, 2. 14. of. Tab. quarta et p. 
79. in nota) et ab hoc quidem emendate, ab illo ita ut primo 
versu pro MOY legeretur NOY. 
Levicula tota res est: sed quandoquidem et leviora interdum 
utilia esse possunt iis qui in aliqua antiquitatis parte singulatim 
operam ponunt, et contra etiam leviores errores gravioribus in- 
terdum viam muniunt; haud exspectandum censui, donec Musei 
Lugduno Batavi inscriptiones edi possint, ut bane ilustrarem. 
Atque adeo spero sic ab utriusque itinerarii lectoribus aliquam 
initum iri gratiam, oe, ae 
CLaRx1Us primum versum de pluribus hominibus, qui dedi- 
caverint, accipit ; sed difficultatem interpretandl. sentiens, sicca 
pede transit HAMMERUS in tres voces Sivay yaod poy dividens; 


vertit quasi Bevwy scriptum sit, uasi genitivus pendeat a xpozeyos, 
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et 'Agddies ait nomen proprium- Que difficilis constructio’ Latine 
sic quodammodo foret : 
Hospitum templi mei 
Aradius patronus (sive proxenus) 
Jovi Servatori. 
_ Lapis ipse nuperrime a RotrieRrsio, viro strenuo, huc 
advectus cum aliis multis monumentis, Regis nostri jussu in 
Museum Lugduno Batavum illatus est, ita ut per otiuwn multa- 
que luce inspici potuerit, quod sine dubio viris illis celebribusy 
propter situm inversum, minus expeditum fuit, Sic ergo verior 
interpretatio haud difficulter se obtulit : 
| Xenon Natimt F 
ab Arado, patronus (sc. prorenus) 
ovt Servatort. 

Adparet neutrum editorem de Pheeniciis nominibus propriis 
cogitasse: Nomina dico, quippe neque Sivev, magis quam Naov- 
pos, Greece est consuetudinis, nisi fortasse quadratarius perperam 
sic incidit pro Zyvav. Natmi nomen e veteri Testamento notius 
est, 

Qui Proreni fuerint, hujus loci non est, ut multis inquiramus. 
Consulibus mercatoriis hodiernis fere similes, auctoritate publica 
constitutos, intelligit Reisk1us in Indice Grecitatis Demo- 
sthenee. . 

Ab Arado, urbe Pheenicia, multi commercii, advenas Rhodi 
habitasse res ipsa facit ut credamus. Est et exemplum Architecti 
ab Arado CALuiz, qui Rhodiis, in obsidione DEMETRI1 Po- 
LIORCET#, helepolim hostium se intra muros translaturum 
promisit, nec effecit, memoratum a Virruvio (X. 22). 


| | . C. J.C. Reuvens. 
Scrib. Lugd. Bat. Kal. Febr. clotocecxxvil. 
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REMARKS ON ARISTOTLE’ ETHICS. 





1, Tiss work exhibits the meridian light of human reason 
unaided by revelation. oe | 
2. It teaches us the difference between right but unassisted 
reason seeking light, with simplicity and diligence, in the dark — 
ness of nature ; and spurious reason seeking darkness, in order 
to shun and evade the sun-shine of revelation. | 

3. It prepares us for understanding more perfectly the New 
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‘Testament in respect to its language, reasoning, analogies, and 
wisdom ; on which heads I beg leave to make a few observas 
tions. | - . 
First, in respect to its language. The New Testament seldom 
defines the meaning of the terms which it uses in common with 
Aristotle, signifying the virtues and the vices. Aristotle’s Ethics 
supply the deficiency; and much light would be thrown on these 
terms in the New Testament by recurring to his definitions and 
distinctions ; for it was not the proper object of revelation to 
make known what might be learned. without revelation. . 
Secondly, in respect to its reasoning, there is much reasoning 
in the New Testament which is hardly apprehended by a person 
utterly ignorant of the system of logic instituted by Aristotle. — 
The person who has not learned to select and define terms, 
and to adhere to them, because no two terms are synonymous ; 
to distinguish the different senses in which terms are used, ab 
solutely and relatively, in precise and popular, and technical 
uses,—is as little competent to understand St. Paul, as he is to 
comprehend Aristotle's Ethics. The logic of them both is one 
and the same, founded on the immoveable and eternal principles 
of truth. For instance, it is mistaken reasoning to deny the 
existence of plurality in unity, and of unity in plurality, either im 
the divine or human nature; to deny equality and unity of sub- 
stance on account of inequality of person ; and to make no dis~ 
tinction between sacraments as nominally and really defined, 
and as absolutely and relatively considered ; as also not to dis« 
tinguish between popular or rhetorical language, which calls the 
sign by the name of the thing signified, and that precise mode 
. of speech which denies that the sign is really the thing sigmified. 
: "The predicaments of Aristotle have been despised in the 
present age, because they have been thought not to appertain 
to logic. 1 shall not dispute about terms; but what I here 
mean by /ogic is the art of reasoning ; and in the art of reason 
ing I particularly intend as most important, definition, predt~ 
cament, and method, because most commonly violated. It is 
to ignorance of these, as either taught or practically exhibited m 
the Ethics of Aristotle, that we may trace the perpetual misap- 
prehension of the reasonings of our Lord and of his Apostles, 
so well understood by the reformers, who had not yet learned.to 
despise rudes for the improvement and direction of the undes- 
standing. ‘The science of logic is to reasoning, what that of arith- 
metic isto numbering. Arithmetic, by its rules, does not merely 
render computation certain and expeditious; but by its authorsty — 
it determines a question on numeration without appeal. ‘Logic 
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might aad ‘ought to-do the same in‘its province. Thd Ethi¢s of 
Aristotle are perhaps thie‘finest exemplification in existence of 
the application and use of definition, distinction, and method: 
They ere in reality; what many fancy nutheniatics to be, logic 
dremplified tn practsce. Euclid can never teach us to apply 
the categories, which are the most mportarit part of reasoning. 
. Neither should it be passed over, that the style of the Ethics 
is precisely that which is most adapted to the demonstration of 
moral truth; In the didactac style, the sentences should be 
short, and their connexion marked by tepetition of terms, us iti 
the Gospel of St. John. re 
u“This is-a atyle, which. those who have not principally m eyé 
the-demonstration of trath, either despise or shun. ‘The aim at 
elegance: and variation of expression tend much to obscure 
every work of science. ‘To evince the vast importance of logic; 
ndthing would be so:useful as to publish its rules, with exwm: 
plea of: deviation from. them taken ‘from. modern illogical ‘and 
sophbistical authors and talkers:; and tice versa, to’eonfirm 
rales from Scripture and logital .writers. SO 
-. This is a wide field, and: should comprehend a statement of 
the differeat modes by which a sophist attempts to. perples 
truth. ; we wes J ; , ey Tk 
- Modern self-called philosophers propose questions sometimes 
so framed, that they cannot be ‘answered by a simple Yes or 
No. Such questions come from the father of lies. If eithe? 
the Yes or the No be not given without qualification, ‘they 
boast that they. have silenced their opponent. Be it knowt; 
then, that the proper answer to a question is a question ; to ari 
assertion, an assertion; and to an argument, an argument, = 
- .There is another prevailing fallacy ‘in the reasoning of most 
mea.at the present day. ‘They feel certain difficulties respecting 
a dactrme, and therefore they will not assent to it. They do 
Rot, after the example of judges on the bench, collect and sum 
up the pros and cons, and survey the. object in the aggregate, 
and.assent or dissent according to the preponderance ‘of argu- 
ments: on the contrary, they take a partial view of a case 
but a partial view is. not a fair view; a fair view, is a compre- 
hension and estimate. of ail the phenomena which we con dis< 
cover. ‘T'o this illogical method of attending to difficulties, 
Father than to estimating entire subjects, modern infidelity is so 
far owing, that were the logic of the persons described rectified, 
it were impossible for them to-maintain infidelity by argument. 
._dufidelity could not be supported by a method and process 
of reasoning similar.to that used in. the Ethics of -Asistede; and 


. 
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therefore it js of the greatest importatice to .dequire a ‘pravtivnt 
knowlege of Aristotle’s method, that we may not oursebves' be 
gleceived or deceive others by irrational acts ‘and arts of judg. 
ment. - If we would reason well, our words must be selected, 
defined, and cemented, as_ stones for building ; our propositions 
must rest as firmly and closely on one another ae the stones 
in a.well-bujlt wall; our conclusions must be raised on their 

remises as firmly as the tiers of stone are. placed on each othet 
in the building. This is logical method, very inconvenient td 
the sophist either to émploy or to assail. - But if reason be the 
distinguishing faculty of man, the instruction of the reason is’ 
the distinguishing part of the education of man according’ to 
wisdom, human.and divine. 

The third bead ie the analogy of visible and invisible 
things which Aristotle mentions, des yap bwep cov adevey rétk 
Saveposs pagrupions xpyofes: and so says St. Paul, Ta yay aoparis 
ayToU Tos mompags yoouLeva xadoparas: Compare John j ii: 12. and 
‘1 Cor. i. 2%. and ii, 7. where is intended that the science which 
the Gentiles would have without analogy, is revealed only by 
analogy; for.no sense of man has perceived the objects of-re- 
velation; and 1 Cor. xiii, 10—12. where it is shown, that ott 
present knowlege will be done away with, because it 1s analogis 
cal, not real. A-myslery ia a type (Suicerus), and all that 1s 
known by.a type is, as it were, known not in itself, but ‘in its 
pictuye, or image; but when the reality shall ‘have been seen; 
the picture will ‘be useless, Such are the outward and spiritual 
signs of an inward and spiritual grace, so often confounded with 
the things signified, And whence.arises this confusion of mind, 
but from inattention to the meaning ‘of éerms ; as for mstance, ti 
the meaning of the terms, sign, mystery, sacrament? A sign 
surely cannot be the thing of which it 1s a sign; @ means éan- 
not be an end; a pledge cannot be the thing pledged. - Mys+ 
tery and sacrament are the same in meaning. Mystery is: the 
Bible word, which the Latin church renders by sacrament: 
The Greek church used the Bible word, and it 1s adopted in 
the Greek version of the English Liturgy. 

The mistakes that are commonly made respecting the mean- 
ing of the church catechism, would afford ample illustration of 
the sad consequences of inattention to the analogy of things 
‘visible and invisible. This analogy was familiar to our re- 
formers, and to the nation at large. : 

The fourth head is wisdom. ‘ As knowlege,” ‘saith Bishop | 
Wilkins, “doth respect things absolately, so wisdom doth con- 
sider the relations of things one to another, under the notion of 
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means and end, and of their fitness and unfitness for the various 
purposes to which they are designed.” (Bp. Wilkins on Natural 
Religion, 1704, p. 128.) . | 
The highest human wisdom, I may surely add, 1s that which 
discovers the greatest human good, ‘and which points out, at 
the same time, the most fit means of attaining it. 
.. According to Aristotle, the highest human good is that good 
which is always sought by all as an end, and never sought as a 
means of another good. It is plain that this is HAPPINESS. 
The means come next to be considered. Aristotle proceeds. 
The happiness that is here sought is the happiness of MAN. 
The nature of man must therefore be found out, before we 
can pronounce on the happiness proper to man. 
. Man, then, is.a compound of body and soul. He has a body 
in common with other animals, and a reasonable soul in com- 
mon with a superior order of beings. Reason distinguishes 
his species from those of inferior animals: reason, therefore; 
constitutes the speeific difference between man and brutes ; and 
reason classes his nature with that of the Divinity. | 
At 18 irrational, therefore, proceeds he, to suppose that the 
happiness. of such a compound being belongs to: his inferior 
nature, and not to his higher, No! If the specific character of 
man be reason, his specific ‘happiness must be rational. © ° 
Further, when it is said that the happiness of man is that of 
his reason or higher nature, it is not necessary to add that rea- 
son is understood as acting well according to its nature. | 
The general laws and use of terms demand that when reason 
is spoken of, it should always be understood -as right reason 
acting rightly. Do we not so speak and intend when we say 
such a man is a man of truth, of fidelity, of honesty ? , 
_: The next inquiry, therefore, is, what is the right action of right 
reason?! . -_ 
Aristotle then shows that there is such a thing as rational 
conduct, understood and approved by all men, when self- 
interest does not interfere; and likewise that it is as reducible 
to rule, and as capable of being 


oculis submissa fidel.bus, 
as any figure in geometry. 

In every case then in which reason is to form a practical 
conclusion, there are two extremes, and one mean. Suppose, for 
instance, the rational application ofa man’s property is the 
subject of his consideration, the right line lies between the ex- 
treme of extravagance on one side, and of parsimony on the 
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other. The right line lies between these two, and is the virtue, 
or right act of right reason called economy. : 

The demonstration of this fact, and the application of this 
rule to all cases in which reason is required to act, constitutes 
a chief part of Aristotle’s Ethics. 

The act of chvice, which selects the mean in avy particular 
moral question, means an act of virtue ; and by consequence, the 
virtues are classed according to the matters on which they are 
severally employed. Economy, for instance, is. properly the 
virtue which is the mean between excess and defect in disposing 
the household property, though it is applied to the disposal 
likewise of other property. Such are the virtues considered 
abstractedly, viz. meaus or right lines between extremes; the | 
extremes, on the contrary, are always in themselves evil, 
neither are they ever chosen on their own account, but as cor- 
rectives ‘of opposite extremes, in order finally to attain the 
desired mean. ‘f’hus, when a bow has been bent so long in 
one direction as to have lust its tone, it becomes necessary to 
bend it as much on the opposite side, not that it may continue 
bent on that side, but that it may become straight. So bitter me- 
dicine is a corrective of disease occasioned by sweet things, and 
pain itself the corrective of excessive pleasure. It should, how- 
ever, be carefully observed, that he does not hence infer that we 
should do evil that good may come, and choose extremes in 
order to attain a mean; but his argument is, that whenever an 
extreme is chosen, it is for the purpose of obtaining a mean, 

Further, Aristotle. observes that there are not merely pro- 
pensities in every man to some particular extreme ; but that the 
nature of every man is, from some cause, EVIL, and violently 
draws every man into extremes. The animal nature he considers 
as always craving for animal happiness, and pulling against the 
reasonable nature which desires rational happiness. He ascribes 
universal corruption and death to this unnatural union of dis- 
crepant and contending natures. 

In order then to preserve the straight path of virtue, it is ne- 
cessary, he adds, for a man to understand to which extreme 
his propensities draw him, as a weight fixed on his right or left 
side ; dnd in order to preserve the centre of gravity, to throw 
all his own weight and exertion on the opposite side. , 

Thus he considers virtue, or the work of right reason, or 
what we usually call judgment, as finding and keeping a straight 
line between two others, which others are chosen only for the 
purpose of attaining the middle line; and that it 1s necessary 
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for a man to resist the extremes to which he is inclined, if he 
would maintain the happy mean. _ 
But, he adds, virtue 1s not innate in man: it must be learned 


and acquired: the method of attaining it is by instruction, . 


by acts, and by habit. Instruction disposes to acts, and acts form 
habits as links form chains. The word Ethics is therefore 
chosen by Aristotle, because he justly considers habits as the 
grand practical means of virtue and happiness. ‘The English 
word morals siguifies also hubits. It is essential, therefore, to 
a philosopher to give instruction in morals, as Cicero well 
observes. sey 

But Aristotle does not stop bere. . He is not satisfied with 
pointing out merely the danger to human happiness arising from 
the animal nature of man, which draws him to its own degra- 
ding gratifications: he proceeds to consider what motives to 
virtue arise from our participation of the divine nature. | 

In this inquiry, he does not take on himself to determine 
what are the operations of the diving nature; but he decides 
what those operations are not. All the vulgar notions of the 
Divinity he traces to the absurd idea, that the Divinity possesses 
a corporeal nature in common with man. 

Of human happiness he conjectures @eoodoray eva, that it is 
the gift of God ; and that, as surely as the Divinity honors hig 
own nature, he will favorably regard the man who honors and 
adorns the nature common to God and man rather than the 
_nature common to man and animals. dieFsoucs 8¢ xayra amor 
ay Ta mepi Tas moakers pinpe xas avakia Qewy. AAAR my Cyv te 
mavres UmeAng¢aciy auTOUs. Xa EVEpYEIY apa... Th AEImETOL KAY 
Gewgias ; wore 4 Tou Gaou eveprysica, paxaproryts Siagepoure, Oswpytixy 
ay ein. xas Tov avipwmivey oy i rauTy CUyyeverrarn, evdasovinurary. 
onpesoy de, xas TO hy weTExely TA AoiTa Cwa evdaimovins xas TOLWeU- 
TNS EvEgyelas ETTEpymeva TeAgiong. ToIs psy yae Georg mas 6 Bios pa~ 
xapios’ Tors 8 avipwmois, ef’ dooy dpoimac Te THs ToLaUTHS even siae 
Umaover. . . denoes be xaos THs exros eunpegias, avdpiwxm ovrs. . « oY 
Xp &v Ty UmepPodry To auTagxes, oud’ % xpiois, oud 4 wpakis, uveray de 
NAb PN KorovTas us Kas Oadrareys MoaTTEV Te XaAd. KE yag aEO 
Hetpioy OuvaiTo av Tis mpaTrely xaTa THY apETHY. ToUTO D’ ecTiy seLy 
evagyms. ob yap Diwras tay duvactwy oux Hrrov Soxoucs TH exiesny 
Hparre, AAAe xaos MardAoy, inavoy de TocavToy dmapyew. erred 2p 
6 Bios evdasny Tou xara THy ageTyy evepyourTos. xas Sorwy de Tous 
evdaipmovas Imes amEPaivETO, KAAWS EIMWY, METCIS TOIS EXTOS x~ERO- 
Prynpsvous, memoayotas be xadAbiora we osov, xas BeBinuoras cwdpor 
vous. svOeyeTou yap LET EIA xexTyWEKOUS, MpaTTaw cd Ses. comme de. Xe 
Avafayopas, ov mAourioy, oude duvaorny OroraPew roy evdeysave, 
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adv, ori bum ov Oadpureter, es Tig atokos DadeIy tog worAGss” obtos 
YEP Upivovel rots extos, rourav aicbavopeves pdvov. (Etliics, Oxon, 
1716. lib. x. cap. 8.) | | 
- This beautiful passage may be considered as the result of 
Aristotle’s inquiry after hutnan happiness, and as the ultimatum 
perbaps, of the reach of huriatt unassisted wisdom. 7 
ov E teviebris tantis tam claram attollere lucem 
| Hic primus potuit! : 
"Thus far human reasoh conducted her favorite pupil, arid, 
lastly, taught him where to put bounds to his researches, He 
did not, therefore, attempt to penetrate the veil which con- 
ceals the perfections of the Divinity or the future destination of 
man. His reasoning is purely redsoving; indissoluble rea- 
soning; and terinindting where reasoning ought to terminate, 
that is, where revelation begins. ‘To have added nrore would 
have been to utter words without undetstandingp ; to have omitted 
_suy thing of what le has said, would have been to have come 
short of what by pare rewsoning fie might have reached. “ For . 
that which: may be known of God is manifest in them ; for God 
hath shewed it to them.” (Romans i. 19, 20.) 
Here, then, where reason fatls, we may justly expect that reves 
lation should first exhibit her lamp; Aristotle; accordingly, was 
raised up to prepare for revelation a definite and fixed lan- 
guage, 4 demonstrative pftocess of reasowitig ; and to state thé 
ultimatum and ne plus ultra of the search of human wisdorti 
after hunian happiness. Very shortly afterwards the Old 
Testament was translated into his owb fanguage by his owt 
mation; which translation ts the key to the Greek of the New 
‘Festament. : ) 
_ In the Septuagint version, his grand inquity was answéred itv 
his own very word. Maxépios avyg, ds oux enogeudy ev Sovry 
aceBar, xa ev Ody duceprorwy oux erry, xas ent xabeBon Aoioy oux 
exabioes. AAA 1 ev tw somes Kupiou ro beAnue autou, xai ev Teo vow 
aurov peAdetyce Huepas noi vuxros. (Ps.i. 1, 2.) : 
But in. the New Testament, our great Lord and Master 
determined the question much more clearly and perfectly, when 
le ‘opened his moewth to declare the end of man, and the means 
adépted to attain it, saying, Maxapios of reyes ro tveopars, dts 
aut@y sotiv ) BaorAsie Twy oupavey. (Matt. v. 1.) See Paley’s Evi- 
dences, vol. i. chap. 2. © 
The word paxapios, which we render happy, is explained 
according to its etymology in the Ethics, hb. vi. cap. 18. Ac- 
cording to the reading of the Oxford edition, Aristotle ‘derives 


the word from xespav, to rejoice; ut for xeipev Lambinus 


?, 
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reads pariora yaipey, to rejoice to the utmost. Now it has 
been sbown that Aristotle places the happiness of man in re- 
semblance of God, as man is partaker of the divine nature. 
- This position then of REASON is ratified by REVELA- 
TION, The New Testament knows of no happiness of man, 
nor of any property of that human happiness, ‘‘ our being’s end 
and aim,” which is not DIVINE; no nature short of the divine, 
no knowlege short of the divine, no righteousness short of the - 
divine, no happiness short of divine happiness, that is, blessedness. 
And what less does Aristotle say when he pronounces, To yag Tg 
agerns abAoy xas TEA0s apiorov Gatveras xa Deroy 1, xos paxcepioy. (lib. 
i. cap.9.)? And who then shall say that revelation does not accord 
witb right reason, and right reason with revelation? Only the 
adoyos, the man who can neither reason nor believe. 7 

But, according to Aristotle, this blessedness or divine happi- 
ness cannot be attained by man, because there is some evil in 
the composition of his system : aes yap roves to Cwov, womep xe of 
Gugixos Aoyos paptugovow . . . Ose movnpiay tive (lib. vii. cap. 14.) 
This evil nature 1s the cause of corruption and of death: he 
adds, in the same place, ovx ae & oubey qdu ro avro, Sia To py 
ARANY eivas Hucoy THY Gugiv, AAA’ every Ts xes Erepoy, xal’ 6 POaera. 
. According to Aristotle, then, the wisdom of the wise, and 
the observation of the physiologist determined alike, that the 
whole creation groaned and travelled in pain, and in corruptions, 
bondage, and death. How he was to be delivered, revelation 
was to answer. Thus Aristotle and St. Paul join issue in 
maintaining that all the perfections of man are divine, and that 
his end is superhuman; while both alike testify that man, by. 
his own natural powers, is no more capable of reaching his prd« 
per perfection, than an intoxicated man (to use Aristotle’s own 
simile) is capable of walking straight. | 

Either then, man must fail of his ‘‘ being’s end and aim,” or 
means adequate to the attainment of it must be supplied. 
Such means Christianity, and Christianity only, proposes. and. 
eupplies. Christianity attains the divine end by divine means ; 
‘to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness: 
but to them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ: 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God,” (1 Cor, xii. 24.) 


Ergo te, natumque Dei, soliique paterni 

Participem, humano commixtum corpore Numen, - 
Te ‘memores colimus! tu nostram maxima culpam 
Victima morte luis, tu nobis sanguine fuso 

Sola salus, sola amissi spes reddita cli, | | 
mo (Mr. Canning’s Iter ad Meccam.) 
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* The means must be adapted to the end. According to Ari- 
stotle the Logos is the light and life of man subjected to corrup- 
tion, slavery, and death: according to Aristotle, the end of 
map is the duomwpa tou @sov. Who then can restore these to 
man except He who first gave them to man,—except He who 
Is, in the fulness, that which he gave in the particle? 

And that this is the very means proposed by the Gospel is most 
manifest from the following passage in St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans, in which be confirms, at least, the reasonings of Ari- 
stotle, if he has not even those very reasonings ‘in eye, when he 
affords us the confirmation of them. (Romans viii. 18.) ‘ For I 
reckon that the sufferings of the season now are not. worthy to 
be compared with the glory about to be revealed unto us. For 
the earnest expectation of the creature waits for the develope- 
ment of the sons of God. (ver. 19. Gen. 1. 26. v. 3. Luke iil. 
88.) For the creature was subjected to frustration, (ch. vii. 18.) 
not willing, (ch. vii. 21.) but on account of him who subjected 
it, (1 Cor. xv. 21, &c. Rom. v. 14.) with hope that the very 
creature shall be set free from the bondage of corrupt mortality, 
unto the liberty of the glory of the sons of God. (1 Cor. xv. 
. 28.) For we’know that every creature together groaneth, and 
together travaileth in labor until now. (Gen. ii, 16, Acts 1. 
24.) And not only they, but ourselves also, which have the pri- 
mitie of the spirit; (of life, ver. 2.) even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, (ch. vii. 24.) waiting for the establishment of 
sons, to wit, the redemption of the body. (ch. vii. 24.) For we 
were saved by hope; (as they were, ver. 21.) but hope that 
seeth, is not hope ; for that which any one seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for? But if that which we do not see, we hope for, 
through endurance we wait for it. (as they did, ver, 19.) Just in 
the same way (as they experienced) the spirit (of life) is re- 
ceived with, and against our impotencies; (ver. 20. Rom. v. 15.) 
for we (as well as they) know not what we should pray for as 
is required, but the spirit itself intercedeth for us with groans 
inexpressible. (ver. 22. 1 Cor. xii. 4.) But He that searcheth 
the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the spirit, that worthily 
of God he intercedeth for the holy. And we know that to those 
who love God, all things likewise co-operate for good, (“ Love 
never fails,” says Revelation, and so says Reason. Aristotle’s 
Ethics, lib. viii. cap. 2. &c.) to those who are called according 
to his disposition before, as whom he before knew and before 
limited, partakers of the form of the image of his Son, (Gen. i. 
26.) in order that he ‘might be first producer—first produced, 
among many brethren.” me | sO 
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This passage seems intended to describe the atate of the 
whole creation, fram the time of the fall of Adam until the ree 
surrection of Christ, as paralle| to the state of the regenerate, 
since the resurrectiop of Christ, waiting for the pleroma of re- 
generation to be completed by deliverance from the body itself, 
A question has arisen, of whom does the apostle speak at the 
close of the seventh chapter. ‘The answer ia, of every creature 
since the fall to this moment. Of Christ’s fulness all have re- 
ceived ; and, accordingly, as each-has improved his first measure, 
he has received more of grace from Christ the fountain-head in 
all ages. But, as Aristotle also supposes, many have resiaten 
and sinned away the apyy, the Avyos. 

May the wisdom of Aristotle prove to us, that right reason ie 
a hand-maic to revelation ; a voice which crieth, ‘“‘ Prepare and 
make ready the way of the Lord ;” but which with our philoso- 
pher, when she has conducted us to the Sun of Righteousness, 
says, “ Thus far can | goand no farther.” Now look unto Him, of 
whom the Father saith, ‘“‘ This is my beloved son: bear ye Him.” 

Aristotle would be an excellent servant, but a bad master : 
but a servant only he desired ta be: they who have made him 
a master, are they who have most injured bis reputation. Ina 
my humble opinion, next ta the Bible, Aristotle ranks as an 
educator of the human species, and ds a witnesa of the cox- 
formity of the conclusions of right raason to the decisions of 
revelation. — | -_ 

I beg leave to add one more passage from Scripture, com 
nected with our subject, which, as appears to myself, has beer 
sometimes misapprehended. (1 Cor, ij. 1.) “ And J, brethren, 
when I came to you, (that is, in my first instruction given to yau) 
came not, according to superiority of argument or wisdom, an 
nouncing to you the testimany of God. For I did not deteg- 
suine any point of knowlege among you, but Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified, And I was before you in. weakness, and in feer, 
and in much trembling. And my argument and my preaching 
was not in winning words of human wisdom, but in demonstration 
of spirit and of power, that your faith might not be on the wigdom 
of men, but on the power of God. We do, however, utter wit- 
dom among the initiated, but not the wisdom of this age, (Life) 
nor of the rulers of this age, which are demolished. (1 Cog 
xv, 25, 26.) But we speak the wisdom of God cancealed ia 
type, which God before determined, before the ages, unto ous 
glory, which none of the rulers of this age knew; far had. theg 
known ‘jit, they would not have erucitied the Losd of glory. 
ut, as it hath been written, The things which eye hath not. sean, 
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aed ear hath not heard, and into the heart of man bave not 
entered, hath Ged prepared for them that love him.” 

Here we see the vast superiority of the Christian revelation 
ever all the disdoveries of reason. ‘The law and the prophets 
concealed, under the type of visible objects, the finis bonorum, 
the sovereign good of man3 a happiness not to be obtained 
without faith in Christ crucified; (Lsaiah xxvi. 19.) without be- 
coming holy even as God is holy. But let us not despise the 
moon and the morning star, which shone to the utmost of their 
powers, so long as they wete necessary, because now the Sun of 
Righteousness hath risen on us with so glorious an effulgence, 
that we truly say, Even that which is glorious hath no glory in 
comparison with that which ts more glorioussy—The knowlege of 
God the Father and of his Son Jesus Christ. | 


I. M. B. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISMS. 


On 1 Sam. xvii. 55.—ch. xviii. 10.—ch. xix. 24.— 
1 Kings, ch. xix. 9.—2 Kings, ch. xix. 16. 
elena 

55. Abner, whose son is this youth? 

~ Objectors have said, “ thiere are two chapters in the first book 
of Samuel which contradict each other, with respect to David, 
and the manner in which lie became acquainted with Saul, 
ch. xvi. 21. And David came to Saul, and stood before him, 
and he loved him greatly. But in the 18th chapter, it is said 
by Saul, when David had killed Goliath, ver. 55. Abner, whose 
son is this youth? One chapter states how Saul became ac- 

uainted with him, while the following chaptet informs us that 
he did not know him.” 
_ But there can be no objection to these statements when we 
understand that the Bible does not give a regular account of 
things, as they occurred in the otder of time. For mstance, 
when David had killed Goliath, when the Philistines had fled, 
when the army had returned froin the field of battle, and David 
had arrived at Jerusalem; the sacred writer returns to the for- 
‘mer part of the narrative, before the battle, and says, ver. 59. 
And when Saul saw David go forth against the Philtstine, ke — 
‘said unto Abnér the captain of the host, Whose son is this youth? 
and Abner said, As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot fell. 
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Therefore we are not to suppose, because it is said in the 16th 
chapter, Saul loved him greatly, and he became hts armour- 
bearer ; that this is contradicted in the 17th chapter, where 
the king asks who the father of David was. For though it 1s 
said in the former chapter that David became Saul’s armour- 
bearer, it will appear that he was not made his armour-bearer tll 
after he had slain the champion of the Philistines. 
In the 17th chapter, David is described as the keeper of his 
father’s sheep, and that he went, and returned from Saul, that 
is to and from the army to his brethren; as we are told in the 
17th verse, where we have an account of his father sending him 
with provision for them. 
. But it is evident, that after the battle, David returned to 
keep his father’s flock as before ; for in the former chapter, verse 
18th, David is recommended to Saul, not only as an accom- 
plished player on the harp, but as a mighty valiant man, and 
aman of war, which could not have been the case if he had 
not obtained that character by conquering Goliath: for before 
this transaction, his character was simply that of a shepherd. . 
Thus David became the armour-bearer of Saul, not because he 
played on the harp, but in consequence of his obtaining so signal a 
victory ; otherwise it would have been very improper to have ap- 
pointed a person to be the armour-bearer because he played well 
on the harp. Therefore it is certain, that David did not become 
the armour-bearer of Saul before the battle ; but the writer in 
the 16th chapter, referring to a future period, says, that David 
became the armour-bearer of Saul. 
_ Itappears, that at this period, when David had set out to 
meet Goliath, Saul did not recollect whose son he was, and 
therefore asked Abner, who knew nothing about it.’ One thing 
should have been recollected however by these objectors ; it is 
_ ot said that Saul did not know David; on the contrary, it ap- 
-pears very evident that he knew him, for he was acquainted with 
his mode of life: he said, ver. 38. Thou art but a youth, and 
he a man of war from his youth. | 
Besides, it does not appear, that, as soon as David went to 
Saul, the Philistines assembled to fight against Israel, but at 
amore remote period; and therefore at that period Saul did 
not remember who was the father of Dayid. So that the whole 
of this objection rests, not as has been supposed, on Saul’s 
knowing nothing of David at the time he inquired of Abner, © 
but on his having forgotten who was the father of David. The 
translation is correct; Abner, whose sgn is. this youth? not, 
Abner, who is this youth? whieh would of course have been his 
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question had he not known David. The reason of his inquiry, 
no doubt, was, that if Daviffhad been slain, he might havemade - 
some compensation to his father. But it may be said, Why-did 
Saul not ask David himself? ‘The answer would be very ready 
from the statement in the narrative; for in ver. 55; it is said: 
‘¢ And when Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine, he said 
unto Abner, the captain of the host, Adner, whose son is this 
youth?” Thus the narrative says, that David ‘was gone from 
Saul, before he recollected to ask him whose sonhe was. Here 
then is no ‘‘ finesse of theological twisting ;” the narrative is plain 
and express; Saul requested to bave David to stand before him ; 
he approved of him; and after a certain period, when the’ Phi- 
listines assembled against Israel, Saul being with the ‘army,’ 
avid had returned to visit his father, and to see his- flocks, 
when he sent him with a present to his brethren; and finally, 
was brought before Saul, who was well acquainted with the 
manner in which he was brought up by his father, But when 
he had departed from Saul to meet Goliath, Saul having for- 
gotten, asked Abner whose son he was, not who the youth was. 
It cannot be expected that kings can’ remember the names of 
their subjects, particularly so very insignificant a person as the 
father of David at that time appeared to be. 
Chap. xviii. ver. 10. That the evil spirit from God was upon 
Saul. 
' The reader will ‘see, by turning to ch. xvi. 14, that no evsd 
spirit from God was upon Saul. Yet in this passage also, the 
_ translators bave told us, that the evil spirit from God was upon 
Saul. Here, as before, there is no authority for the word from, in 
the'text, tosay, as the translators have said, that an evil spirit camé 
from God on Saul, for 7 raagnah, rendered evtl, is to be 
taken in any of the acceptations which signify displeasure ; lite- 
rally, with this construction, it means to be displeased, to be 
troubled: see Numb. xi. 10.—1 Sam. xxix. 7.—Psa. xxvii. 5. 
—ch. xli,l.—Jer. 1i. 2. It is evident that if an evil spirit had 
been sent from God to Saul, then the attempt to murder David 
must have been occasioned by this evil spirit sent from God for 
the express purpose of murdering David; Saul could not be 
blamed, because he must then have been impelled by an irre- 
sistible power; and the end for which the evil spirit had been 
sent, viz. the murder of David, must. have been accomplished. 
But the reason for the displeasure of God will be seen in the 
following note. . ° 
And he prophesied in the midst of the house. __ 7 
That. Saul should prophesy’when the spirit of God was on 
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him, us he joined the cotmpany-of' prophets, (ch. x. 10.) is not 
objectionable : but that when an evil spirit from God had taken 
pessession of him, he should then prophesy, as well as the 
company of prophets,—is altogether uninteHigible. What! 
Saul. praphesy.? prophesy, according to the accepted meaning itr 
the common version, —prophesy good from an evil spirit? and this 
evil spirit to'be sent from God ? impossible! It is also said, he 
prophesied in the midst of the house; the word JW bethok, tx 
the midst, meaus the most talerior ; a place set apart for this 
particular purpose ; a place of worship, PIT TWA bethok haba- 
yith, in the midst, or ‘most ‘interior, of the house, which we 
should calla chapel. 1t now remains for me to poiut out from the 
history, agreeably to the Hebrew, the nature of this prophesy- 
ing which the sacred writer lias attributed to Saul. | 

.. There. seems to have been an habitual propensity in many, 
anrong this people, at times, to follow the practices of the idola- 
trousnations. Notwithstanding, it should always be remembered, 
that this.is not to be said concerning the whole nation, but of 
those only who governed at such times, when they established 
the popular worship of the surrounding nations, a politzcal re- 
digion, the better to enable them to enter inty alliances and 
treaties, which had been positively forbidden. Saul appears to 
bave- been 2 map of this description : see on ch. xv. 23. where I 
have shown, that he was denounced by Samuel, because he had. 
how begun to divine by the household ido the TERAPHIM,? 
That the teraphim was a household idol, is plain. See Gen, xxxi. 
34. The images, Heb. DDIM hateranphim. the teraphim.— 
dud. xvi. 17. and the teraphim.-~ch, xvitt, 14, 17, 13. 
b Sam. xix, 13. And Michal took an image. Heb. And 
Michal took a teraphim. So that ftom the days of Jacob to. 
the time.of Saul, a period of near eight hundred years, this 
kad. of superstitious idolatry, in their houses, by. this little 
image af @ man, so hateful in the sight of God, was common. 
And though he abolished divination by the D8 Oud er Bass- 
isk, ch, xxviii. 7. we find that he himself never gave it up to the 
day of his death. Seeon Deut. ch. xvii. 11. ‘The clause traly 
Gade When ihe spirtt of God came forth displeased with 

aul. | 

| 43. And made him his captain over a thousand. Thas we 
see the workings of the wicked heart of Saul: that he might 
the more easily, and without blame put David out of the way, 





_2) DYDWN, NI 2D, and stubbornness is as iniquity with the teraphim. 
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he made him.a: captain over his thousand. Heb. And apr 
Pointed him for himself a captain of a thousand. There is no 
authority for the word his vor over. os 
.. Chap. xix..24, And he stript off his clothes, &c. This ap-_ 
pears strange to the intelligent reader: in the vulgar version itis 
said, that, Saul stript off his clothes, and prophesied in like 
manner before Samuel, and lay dowr naked all that day, and 
all that night. Therefore, if he prophesied im the same mar-~ 
uer as Samuel did, when he stript off his clothes, and lay down 
naked,—it follows, that when the prophets prophesied, they 
prophesied naked. ‘There cannot be a doubt here. respectin 
the incorrectness of the vulgar translations. That. Saul. too 
off his garment, or his upper garments, and put, on the garments 
of the priesthood, is true, because thus they did when they 
put on the consecrated garments; but it is not true, as stated 
in the vulgar version, that be stript himself naked. a 
The error is committed, by the improper translation of DU 
oan vayiphol, which is translated, And he fell down. The Lexi- 
con writers (one copying after the other) bave .made two roots 
.of this word, 59° yinal, where they. ought but to have made 
one, viz. from I>) phaalal, to fall. Whereas bp phaalat, 
comprehends the meaning of both; for if he fell, he necessarily 
fell down. . Ho 
- This word means to pray, to entreat, to supplicate. See Isa. 
xlv. 14.—1 Sam. 1.25. And as in prayer, it was, as at this 
day, the custom to kneel, or in those countries, to prostrate 
themselves ;—so the Lexicon writers have made a distinction be- 
tween supplicaling, and putting themselves in a humble posi- 
tion ~ supplicate, in the action of falling. Heb. But he suppli- 
cated. . 
DW gnaarom is translated naked: it means, artfally. The 
clause literally reads, But he supplicated artfully. ‘Fhe fol- 
lowing verse proves that this is the true translation; for not- 
withstanding the apparent sanetity of Saul, it was all hypocrisy. 
David fled from Naioth to Jonathan; he said, ver. 3. As thy soul 
liveth, there is but a step beteceen me and death: and the whole 
chapter shows that Sau) was, under this garment of sanctity 
determined to murder David. 
Q. And he came thither unto a cave. ‘This passage, mn the 
eziginal, contains much information. It has been supposed 
shat the prophet came to a cave, or cavern, in some unfrequented 
place, where God spake to bim. But such a conetusion ts rot 
to be drawn from the original Hebrew. oo | 
ft is said in the preceding verse, and went wn the strength of 
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that meal, foity days and forty nights. But objectors have 
said, “ When we lovk at the whole of the land of Canaan, we 
find that Horeb was not mote than a hundred and twenty miles 
from Jezreel; therefore how could it be that the prophet 
should be forty days and forty nights in travelling this distance 
on the strength of this food?” I can see no objection to this 
statement: we are not told what quantity of bread the prophet 
_-might take when the messenger came to him the second time : 
there was a reason, no doubt, for his coming to him the second 
time. Elijah fled to a place of safety, a day’s journey into the 
avilderness, and this appears to have been to Mount Hor, where 
| have shown there was a tabernacle. I have also observed 
that the word JN2D melake, always means a messenger, and 
that the Greek translators having retained the Greek pronuncia- 
tion of dyyeAos, angelos, it has been supposed to mean an im- 
mortal being sent down from heaven, This messenger appears 
to’ have been the officiating minister at that tabernacle who 
received the divine communication, and was called the messen- 
ger of God to the people. See Mal. 11,7. He it was who came 
to the prophet while he was resting under the gunzper, or under 
ON rotham, the grove, where the sacrifices were prepared, 
and who furnished him with provision. 

And laid him down again. ‘This is an obsolete and a vulgar 
expression: it is not the translation of the Hebrew, which 
reads, And he abode and rested. : 

His journey was to Horeb, the mount of God. I have ob< 
served on Exodus, xi, 1, that there was on this mountain a ta- 
bernacle, where Moses resided when he fled from the face of 
Pharaoh. But it must be plain that he went to this tabernacle 
on Horeb for some express purpose, which is confirmed in the 
following part of the narrative. Here it was where he went in 
order to receive the necessary instruction from God, in the 
usual way of his appointment, from above the cherubim. 
Therefore this journey to Mount Horeb being for the express 
purpose of knowing the divine will concerning his future desti- 
nation, he came to MYON hamgnaarah, in the common ver- 
sion rendered a cave, which gives us but.a mean notion of this 
transaction, as he might, in the course of such a journey, have 
met with many caves or dens. But the original preserves the 
order of the divine communication, agreeably to the declaration | 
of God. Exod. xxv. 22. And I will commune with thee from 
above the mercy-seat, from between the two cherubim. Also 
Numb. vii. 89. This word hamgnaarah, is not from the radix 
“Wid magnar, which is rendered a cave,-or den; but from TTY 
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gnarah, to uncover, expose, discover ; and so it means the place. 
where God was worshipped, and made known his will by ‘his. 
messenger, or officiating minister. The word is also applied to the 


district, or land. where God was anciently worshipped. See’ 


Josh. xx. 33. out of the meadows, or enclosures, which’ was the 
land appropriated to the service of the priests. This is clear ; 
for the preceding words, viz. put themselves tn array at Baal-tae 


mar; Baal-tamar meaning the lord of the palm-grove; the 


grove where the sacrifices were prepared before they were 
brouglit to the altar, In this place Elijah is said to have lodged, 
and at the end of forty days,—(for it is worthy of remark, that 
wherever the number forty occurs in Scripture, it always means 
a plenary or full state of trial, or temptation) I say, at the end of 
forty days, he received the gracious communication, ver. 11. Go 
forth and stand (Heb. for. thou shalt stand) on the mount before 
the Lord. (Heb. in the presence of Jehovah.) Thus he came 
to the enclosure, in the tabernacle at Horeb, the place appro- 
priated for those who officiated according to the established 
order of the priesthood, where the officiating minister received 
the divine communication. The clause will truly read,—And- 
he came thither to the enclosure. ‘This is confirmed in the 11th 
verse: Go forth and stand on the mount before.the Lord, viz. 
in the holy of holies, before the cherubim. 

2 Kings, 11. 10. Thou hast asked a hard thing. The pro- 
noun of the second person is taken from NWP hikshith, ren-- 
dered a hard thing, and postfixed to Sunw lishal, asked; 
which cannot be allowed. (Heb. Thou art rigorous in asking.) 
This is a subject which has often employed the pens of sceptics ; 
and truly, revelation, or any thing that objectors. cannot com- 
prebend, is a hard thing for them to grapple with, notwith- 
standing they cannot comprehend the origin of any thing that is 
manifested to the external senses. Yet it must be evident to 
every one that there is something in man which really and 
actually does exist, but which makes no part of the material 
body, consequently, cannot be manifested to these external 
senses ; this 1s the soul, consisting of the w2// and the wnder- 
standing, which two are known to exist by their operation in 
the effect. That the will and the understanding are the princi- 
‘ples giving birth to thought and action is known; and that the 
‘thinking principle in man is distinct from matter or the material 
‘body, is also evident ; for if matter were to be refined for ever, 
‘it would still be matter, consequently for ever incapable of 
thinking, willing, or acting. Plato and tle scholiasts before 
‘him, were of opinion that man was two-fold : he says, “ There 
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is an ioward as well as an outward man; the latter we may 
discern with our corporeal eyes, which retains its form aftér 
death, as an organ does after the musician cesses to touch It; 
the former is the soul, which though united to the body, makes 
use of it only as a vebicle. The one is at rest though the 
other moves; this ranges, when that stands still; thie sees, 
when that has its eyes closed; and is often blind, when 
that enjoys its perfeet sight ; this /abors, when that is tuacteve ; 
and is sotion/ess when that labors.” 

But objectors bave always treated this account with ridi- 
cule. [It would he a manifest piece of injustice in ary jury, 
should they find.» verdict for the plaintiff on bearing his case, 
without hearing the defendant, and suffering him to produce the 
evidence he is In ‘possession of. That this is perfectly applicable 
to objectors, will appear; for if the Bible 1s to be judged, surely 
we ought to permit the evidence it contains to be heard im its 
defence, and to form our judgment agreeably to.its general tenor 
this must of necessity be admitted. | have then nothing more to 
do than to refer to the evidence contained in the sacrdd pages. 

- "Fhe Biable- informs us that man lives after the death of this 
body; that man rises mediately on the death of the matertal 
body, 10 4 spiritual body in the other life, sutted to all the pur 
poses of that state which is eternal; as well as there is a natural 
bedy im this life calculated to perfurm all that is necessary to. be 
done here, which body is of a sbort duration, and passeth inta 
the elements of whieh it is: composed. a 

Now the question is not whether deists believe that there is 
a life after death, a spiritual body as well as a natural body, 
or whether any of these beings have been seen after their depart- 
ure by men tn this world: but we are bound to judge the 
Bible agreeably to its own evidence, and the obvious ground aa 
which this and the like incidents are written. Suffering the 
Bible then to speak m its own language, this account of Elijab 
appears plainly to be an account of a spiritual transaction, or 
in. other words, that the eyes of Elisha were opened to see the 
spiritual body of Elijah after his death. It is said, ver. 8. 
Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee before I 
be taken from thee, evideutly meaning before his death. And 
Elisha said, I pray thee, let thy spirit be double on me; ‘and he 
(Elijah) satd, Thou hast asked an hard thing ; yet if thou see me 
when Tam taken from thee, thou shalt have it so; if not, it 
shall not be: evidently meaning, if when Elijah was ascending to 
heaven, bis eyes should be opened to see him in his spiritual body, 
That this is the true scriptural meaning of this transaction is 
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certain, as the naturel body of Elijab was. then: visible to the 
natural eye of Elisha, as it bad always been; from which it ig 
elear, that the chariot of fire, the borses of fire, and the seeing 
Llijah after he was taken, was, agreeably to the language. of the 
Bible, altogether a apiritual transaction, . | | 
_ There is another circumstance recorded in this boak which 
1s too difficult for the objectors to get over :—I mean the cir- 
cumstance of their burying a man in the grave of Elisha, and the 
man reviving, which objectors understand to have been consi+ 
dered by the writer as a miracle; but if, when they read the 
Bible, this be their manner of understanding it, no wonder they 
are perpetually forming a false judgment respecting the. various 
transactions and things therein mentioned.. 1 have read it over 
many times in my life, and 1 cannot find that any miracle was 
either understood or intended to be related by the writer; and if 
it.be read with attention, it is impossible for any one to under- 
stand it as such ;_ but it is a relation of a circumstance entirely 
simple and natural, without any thing miraculous, or out of the 
order of nature In it. . . 
It was anciently a custom amang the Jews to bury their dead 
before sun-set on the day they died: many who have been 
ia state of apparent death, have, no doubt, from this bar- 
barous custom, been buried alive, while others have revived on 
the way to the grave. It is no uncommon thing for life to 
be suspended for two or three days, as instances of this kind are 
frequently noticed. That this was the case here is plain. It 
appears from the same verse and the verse preceding, that the 
Moahites had invaded the country; and that as they were. bury- 
ing, a man, they saw the soldiers, and bemg in haste to save. their 
lives, they cast the man into the sepulchre of Elisha, and fled, 
leaving him unburied. The account further says, that when he 
was down and touched the bones of Elisha, te revived, and 
stood on his feet. But this toucbing the bones of Elisha 
amounts to nothing more than that they threw bom into the 
grave, leaving him uuburied, and fled: the writer does not say 
that the man was dead; he only states that he revived, which is 
evidence sufficient to prove that he bad no idea of any miracle 
being done; nor does he say, that in consequence of touching 
the bones of Elisha, he revived; but casting him. m, ané 
leaving him unburied among the bones of Elisha, to. denote his 
being at the bottom of the grave, they left him, and he revived. 
16. And cast him on some mountain, or in some valley, This 
trauslation must necessarily strike the reader as being incorrect, 
The Spirit of God is here represented as dispheased with bis pro- 
phet—takes him up, and casts him on some mountain, or tn 
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some valley.; and without a cause being assigned for his -dis- 
pleasure. Surely Infinite Wisdom never does any thing that ap- 
pears so trifling as this! ‘The question is, why cast lim on 
some mountain, or in some valley? why not on some plain? 
and yet a plain may be ina valley. In short, the sense and ap- 
plication are altogether indefinite ; and the true translation will 
ahow, that when God gave the communication to Elijah to go 
to the tabernacle at Beth-el, ver. 2. and again to Jericho, ver. 4. 
and afterwards te the Jordan,—it was consistent with Infi- 
nite Wisdom, and with the office of the prophet ; and that the 
sense and application perfectly agree with the whole tenor of 
Scripture, for the abolition of idolatry. 

The reader will recollect, that the tabernacles were built 
principally-on mountains ; and hence the frequent mention of 
mountains throughout the Scripture, where the worship of God 
-was celebrated as the mountain of God, mountain of his holi- 
ness, mountain of the Lord’s house, Mount Heres, 1. e. mount 
of the sun, Mount Sion, &c.. And as on the mountains they 
built tabernacles significative of the nature of their worship, -as 
being the most elevated ; so they built tabernacles also in val- 
eys, or on plains, for the convenience of those’ who were too 
-far from the mountains, Again. we-read of the valley of vision, 
alluding to the divine communication in-the tabernacles of God ; 
the valley of Beth-aram,.i.e. the valley of the tabernacle of 
exaltation. : 

The word ¥199W" yashiikeehou, rendered, and cast him, has 

various modes of expression for application, agreably to idiom ; 
it means to hurl or direct stones, Numb. xxxv. 20. to adven- 
ture, to try, or to put him in a hazardous state. Jud. ix. 17. 
_ Hence by the true translation’ we have the true application, 
without supposing that the. prophet was -taken up, and cast on 
some mountain, and that without any reason being given for such 
a proceeding ; particularly so, as the prophet was obeying the 
command of God. ‘Thus we find the prophets were sent to 
abolish the worship of idols ; that at the hazard of theirlives, they 
-were frequently directed to go as the messengers of God to preach 
to them. And thus it appears that the sons of the prophets sup- 
posed that Elijah was either taken up,.or that he was sent to some 
mountain, or to some tabernacle in the valleys, where the ido- 
Jaters celebrated their worship, in order to reclaim them. In 
doing which, there was personal danger among those bigots, for 
bigotry and religious superstition always end in persecution ; 
which was the reason why the fifty strong men requested to go 
in order to protect the prophet. : 
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ARS MEDENDI; Piéma piamid donatum, et in 
Theairo Sheldoniano recitatum, Anno 1772. 





Unne adsint morbi, dulcem. que funera vitam 
Preripiaut; spes quanta egris, et cura salutis ; 
Herbasque, atque omnem varil medicaminis usum, 
Expediam ; neque enim virides decerpere. laurus 
Non juvat, et multz accendit spes emula. fame. 
Sanctygy opus, zternique Dei. carisaima-proles, 
Natus homo est ; illi ethereum-pater ipse vigorem. 

Indulsit, formamque adeo, florenique juvente 
Perpetuum, et vondum terrena fece gravatum. 
Ergo omni vacuam cura, amotamque periclis- 
Fgisset vitam, et placidos feliciter annos, 

Sed diris mens czca ausis, culpzque recentes. 
Defecere, ex quo sprevit mandata Jehove 
Impuius, et vetitos decerpsit ab arbore fructus. 

Tum Pater Omoipotens tristes accensus in iras 
Luctusque et curam ingentem, poenasque mimaces 
Addidit : inde hyemes terris, et frigora duro 
Stricta gelu subiere; una lethumque laboaque, 
Morborumque invisa cohors, et: tarda senectus, . 
Ingruere ; usque adeo primi commissa parentis 
Scilicet, atque premynt ingenti crimine culpe. 
Ergo omnes vite dyros odisse labures,. - 
Atque animas tristi tandem. sub pondere fessi - 
Linquere : tum vero sortem migeratus iniquam, 
Ipse Pater certas artes, usum@ue. medendi 
Addidit, ingenti.saltem ne funere:cuncta 

Intereant, desjtque suis rursum incola terrss. 

_ Nec modus auxilii simplex, tanto agmine. morbi, ° 
Tot sese ostendunt facies ; quippe omnia letho 
Foeta jacent : ips intesduni contagia terris 
Afflavere aurz; sive illis acrior estos 
Autumni, rapidique pptentia solis,adurat ; 

Seu pfuvios imbres, et toto nubija.calo | 
Densa ferant, nimioque grayate humore putresvaat. 
Sepe et trans pelagi fluctus, sejunctaque: longe’ 
Littora, pestifero infecti spiranjine venti, - 
Semina morborum varia, et contegia secum 
Dira ferunt: sic‘olim Aigypti advectus ab oris 
Littoribus late Aigeis, atque Hellados arvis 7 
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Incubuit, sacrasque Auster vastayit Athenas. 
Quinetiam et stellas alii, atque inimica nocere 
Sidera, et exitium late mortalibus zgris 
Spargere dixerunt, dirasque per xthera pestes ; 
Presertim adversis quando pugnare videntur 
Ignibus, aut coitu radios miscere maligno, — 
Seu mage per coelos horrendum arsere comete 
Sanguinel, cladisque edunt portenta future. 

At neque tam multi, decurso lumine vite, 

Has propter rerum causas, et tristia fata 
Jntereunt, quam quos umbris damnosa libido 
Premittit, luzusque amens, et ceca voluptas, 
Ante diem raptos : hinc sevo horrenda calore 
Febris. adest, venisque ardens illabitur estus 5 

Aut angit miseros diris invisa podagra 

Tormentis, gelidumque subit precordia frigus ; 
Aut zgra erumpens populatur membra cruentis 
Scorbutus papulis, occultoque ulcera morbo ; 
Omnes foeda cohors, Erebique excita tenebris. 
Sed neque ego aut cunctis facies, aut nomina versu 
Expediam, usque adeo nascenti ab origine vite, 
Mille adsunt miseris luctus, mille undique morbi. 
Sed tamen et contra fas est impendere curam, 
Atque artes tractare novas, si forte salutem 
Reddat multa dies, et tethi proroget haram. 

Ergo tibi vario indulsit medicamma dono 
Natura, et mirum concessit rebus honorem. 
Sepe adee auxilium prebet, fructumque salubrem 
Arboreum genus, et frondes contundere olentes 
Proderit, aut pressos miscere a cortice succos, 
Quid vel odorate citri flaventia poma, 

Aut qua. Peravie vestit juga Cordillere 
Quinquennam, ant sactis referam sidantia lignis — 
Balsama, vel letis que fundit aromata campis — 
Taprobane, et Niphona ingens, vieinaque Java 
Sumatra, et Phcebo nimium subjecta ‘Tidore ? ; 

Szpe etiam tenui flore, aut radicibus herbe, © 
Adjumenta mali surgunt, atqite omnibus arvis 
Speate sua innumere, et faciles querentibus adsunt. 
Atqui ille, et eusa ingens, certisque legend 
Temporibus, primo Eoi sub lumine solis oe 
Presertim, awt quando aurata jam lampade surgit 
Hesperus, et segeti lentus non deficit humor. 
Quinetiam lunasque dies, et sidera cochi 
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Servanda ; hinc vires plantis atque omne venenum 
Constare ; hine adeo referunt et pocula Citces, 
Hine adeo tectas valuisse in Colchide frondes.: 
Idcirco et saltus riguos, et amoena peragres 
Prata memor ; fluviis aliz, ripaque virenti, 
Stagno aliz ulvoso gaudent, foedaque palude. 

Iilic et lapathum earpas, viscoque tenaci | 
Symphyta, malvasque, et graviter spirantis anethi 
Florem: sed nequé tu foedam aversere cicutam, 
Auxiliumque berba, et parci medicamina succi ; 
Namque eadem, nimius misero si contigit haustus, 
Heu! male lethifero solvet tibi frigore vitam. 

Nec vero steriles circum qua glarea colles 
Deformat, non thymbre illic, et alentia late 
Centaurea adauat, tristique absinthia succo, 
Salviaque, et miris perfusa papavera somnis, 

Et ruta, auxilium quo non prasentius ulum, 
Aéthera st quando infecit vis morbida circum, 
Ora fovere egris, pestemque arcere malignan. 

Quinetiam ipsa tibi vario medicamiue feeta 
Tellus; multem illam ingenti effodisse labore 
Proderit, atque imas subtus penetragse latebras. 
Illa ubi et chalybem durum, ferrique metalla 
Sufticit; dla etiam liquidis manantia rivis 
Argenta, et stibiam nigrans, et pingue bitumen, 
Sulphuraque, et multo concoctum frigore nitrum. 

Hine adeo wt tellus diversis queque elementis 
Constat, diversas itidem viresque saporemque 
Accipiunt fontes ; alti duroque pyrite 
Et chalybe imbuti multo, quos spe per agros 
Aspicies rubra fosdare uligine ripas. 

Multa etiam ardenti fumat tibi sulphure lympha ; 
Indicio est, si que tetros exhalet odores 

Latius, et terra quamvis hyemante tepescat. 

Tales ipsa tibs felix Alsatia fontes 

Et juga Pyrmonti jaetant ; notumque Britannis 
Scarburium ; neque te tac#am, Bathonia, liuquam, 
Fortunata nimis!' sacres hic ipsa recessus . 
Diva Salus, sedemque colit magis ommbus unam. 

Nec vere, hec quamvis pullo cogente ereata 
Adsunt, non etiam multum sibi provida finxit 
Mens bominunt auxilii, et mutta medicamina cura. 

Ergo novas rebus vires, usumque salubrem 
Chymicus, atque etiam varias exinde figuras 
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Inducit, clausaque arcte fornace coercet, © 
Atque modis torquet miris, atque ignibus urget. 
Nimirum, ut primum subiit vis pervia famme, 
Continuo, que rara magis, nulloque gravata - 
Pondere, terrenis cedunt a fecibus ultro, 
Atque statim in. tenues abeunt dispersa vapores. 
Tum vero ut fervens penitus pervicerit iguis, 
Omnia que variis constant, primordia rebus . 
Sejungi magis, inque suas resoluta videbis 
Semina particulas, elementaque materiai.. | 
Hinc adeo et succos herbis, haustumque potentem : . 
Elicier, multisque etiam liquefacta metalla . . 
lgnibus, in cineres tandem mutarier-atros 
Aspicies ; eademque suas iterum ipsa figuras 
Accipere, atque iterum formas renovata priores. 
Has adeo Natura artes, et plurima sxvi 
Adjumenta mali dedit, et solamina vite.; 
Nec sum animi dubius, quam sint mulcere dolorem 
Hec apta, et magnam morborum avellere partem. 
Verum eheu! nulla interdum novisse juvabit 
Pharmaca, nec cassa medicus spem ‘ponit in arte ; 
Frustra eheu! si quem lymphato corde Phrenesis. 
Corripuit, frustra varii medicaminis-usam 
Porrigis ; ille tibi vinclis, sevoque:domandus. . 
Verbere ; namque atras cernes effervere.in iras, 
Et dirum infremere, et sevo sibi vulnere pectus - 
Cedere: tum‘vero arma amens, telumque repente 
Corripit, atque instat.rabidus,:mortemque minatur.. | 
Mox etiam, ut furor, et seevi violentia morbi 
Cesserit, in lacrymas idem, tristesque. querelas _ 
Solvitur, et largis humectat fletibus ora::. _... 
Nimirum alternas niiscens ‘affectibus angit 
Inque vices pestis varians, animumque fatigat. 
Hoc adeo ingentis si turbet criminis horror - 
Conscius, aut spreti crucient mage pectus amores, 
Aut intus furdr; aut vindicte -dira cupido ; 
Preesertim rapidi solem si stella Leonis . 
Accipit, et siccos exurit Syrius agros ; 
Tum vero simul-ac magna vi Luna superne 
Impendet terris, subjectumque attrahit orbem, 
Continuo accrescit furor, et violentior intus 
Insurgit.rabies : illo quoque tempore cernes 
Oceanum magis adductis ad Jittora volvi . 
f€stibus et magna, misceri murmure pontum , 
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- Quid tardas versu macies, tristemve marasmum,,-. > 
Aut, referain, viridem tabes quam sezpe juventam 
Carpat, et excussos populetur sava decores ? 
~ -Tum patrie linquas fines, et dulcia noti 
Arva soli, et caro rumpas:a littore funem ! 
Hanc unam, hanc tniseros jubeo sperare salutem. 
| Jamque adeo et Phosbo terras propiore calentes 
Invisas, camposque ubi multo turbidus auro 
It Tagus, et raucis Lisbor allabitur undis; 
Seu mage Taurenti colles, vicinaque ponto 
Massilia oblectet : forsan tibi mollior ether, 
Et Zephyri lacerum pectus mulcere tepentes, 
Et poterint fractas renovare in corpore vires. 
Illic assidui circum indulgentia veris, 
ZEterni soles illic, et purior usque — 
£t spirat nullis infecta vaporibus aura; - 
Non alia Austrinos regio felicior estus 
Excipit, aut flava melius se vestit oliva. 
Non illic gelidis quartana tremoribus artus  - 
/Egra quatit, non spissa illic caligine campos 
Corrupere imbres ; illic levis undique creta, | 
Glareaqueé, atque jacent tenues raro ubere glebe, 
Exiguequé scatént puris e fontibus unde. . - 
Jamque satis: tandem extremo sub fine laborum 
Vela traho; quanquam et veteruam monumenta virorum 
Et possem antiquos versu celebrare magistros, 
Et medicas quicunque olim felicius artes 
Tractarunt : atqui illa aliis memoranda relinquo, 
Nec juvat aversa ulterius lusisse Camoena. a 
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On the Word xponapeyyuaw. 


An the new edition of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, col. 3078, 
after this word it is observed a Schneidero non agnoscttur. 
Whether Schneider permitted it to pass muster or. not, it may 
be as well to notice a passage of Cyril of Alexandria‘in which 
it occurs; no other authority for it than that of Suidas being 
given in the Thesaurus. The passage is to be found in Glaphy- 
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rorum lib. ii p. 275. (edit. Antverpize 1618.) ’EGexovites roiyep- 
oby Ty Exxagolay huiv 7d Guoseoripioy, @ xa Alay olxoveninds mege- 
tornoiv 6 Mousis Tove Syuatence ralbous, els rads Smdexce Huacs rov “Iepana. 
povovoury) xai dik ToUTO epomapeyryuay TOis & alpcstos Tapa, Ors ya- 
pos abrois 6 padiora apinwy, 1 éxxaycia Apiorod. Repreesentat 
ergo altare nobis ecclesiam, cui et mystice valde. isyposuit 
Moyses lapides duodecim, in totidem tabus popula leraél : sic 
propemodum accedens iis, qui de sanguine Israelis sant qui- 
bus locus maxime decens, Ecclesia Christi est. - -_ 
a <P — 
“Pyelas Ouplapa. 
Th twary Tod Diivovros "Iavovagion. 


. ‘ 
A, W. x. Se 
, 





"Eyyuaaike beds wpdppay ty warpids wide 
Ondrutéipay, weradoy wnyavou hyerspou, 

Xaipe watpls.. Basituco’ ioeras, piryp Bacrrgov. 
Obx spaas, olw téxvoy fAappe Gass 2 

"Eoras d4 pidadsagoy del. mputayrysros Habs 
Tladoy dppenxay apwrovyevis Juycrnp.. 

Edgnpss, Gh téxvoy iv dynaaidsros Toxijos, - 
Zi ahoyos xab ows tAmls. Awavra coe. 





ee —_ ! 
Character of some of the English Ltterati about the end of the 
seventeenth century. _ 

Theodorus Ryckius to Petrus Francius, In the posthumous 
works of the latter. Amsterd. 1706. oo, 

“Quid postulas ut tibi scribam accuratius? an de Anglia? 
Illam, auctor tibi sum, ut nisi Oxonii subsistere velis, quam 
Citissime relinquas. Studia nostra ibi ignorantur. In Biblio- 
theca Oxoniensi est Chronicon Jobannis Antiocheni Mallelz 
avéxdoroy, unde excerpe aliqua; quzre etiam Scholiastem ve- 
terem Juvenalis nondum editum, in cujus ‘capite legas descrip- 
tum esse in Italia pro Johanne Tiprost (sic) Wigornie comite, 
qui anno 1470 capite est truncatus. Illum Scholiastem bene 
consideres rogo; nimis tarde illum vidi. Salutabis ibi Barlovium 
(sic) humanissimum virum, et doctissimum in literis nostris. 
Cantabrigie est Pearsonus, Cantuarie Casaubonus, Londini 
Cottonus, sed austerior. Vitium hoc gentis est; et propterea 
noli mirari si tibi accedat frigus et contemptus. In Gallia di- 
versa ommia.- Sedulo tibi cave ne gentis tibi noceat facilitaa. 
Si-aures tuas haberem apud me plura dicerem,” 


> ie 
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S wift’s amusing ‘derivations of Alexander’ the Great, froin All 
legs under the grate, &c. &c. are well known. They are nof, 
afterall, in the least more ridiculous than many with which all 
Lexicous, particularly Greek, are filled. But the original on 
which the Dean grounded ‘his wit, is, | think, to be found in the 
speculations of Becanus, who maintained that German was the 
original tongue, and supported his hypothesis by deriving the 
scriptural names from that-fanguage. Butler laughs at him in 
Hudibras, when he makes it one of the inquiries of his learned 
knight, 

5 «Whether the devil tempted her (Eve) _ 

Through a high Dutch interpreter.” 

Becanus, or these who either believed in him, or laughed at 
him at the time,.bad no idea how near the truth he came In this 
theory, which he made ridiculous by the nonsensical way in which 
he supported it. | 

Swift, in-all probability, met it in Verstegan’s Restitutions, a 
very curious book, which he had certainly read. ~The passage 
is worth copying :—— ——- 

‘‘ Among others that have had great speculations herein, [iu 
etymological researehes, as-to the origin of Teutonick] Joannes 
Goropius. Becanus, a maw very: learned, and physitian unto 
Lady Mary queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, 
and sister unto the emperor Charles the Fi ufth, fell thereby into 
such a conceit, that he letted not: to maintain it [Teutonick] to 
be the first, and most aacient Language of the World; yea, the 
same that Adam spake in Paradise. In conference one day 
with Abraham Ortelius (who had been acquainted with Becanus) 
I asked him if he thought that Becanus himself, being so learned 
as he was, did indeed believe this Language to be the first of all 
languages in the World, to wit, that which was spoken by Adam: 
he told me, that he verily thought Becanus did so believe: and 
added further, that many learned men might peradventure laugh 
at that which he had written, but that none would be able to 
confute 11: whereby I guessed that Ortelius did much incline 
unto Becanus his conceit. But for mine own part, albeit I 
do not think but that Becanus his opinion exceeded his proofs, 
and that bis paradox must not prevail against a number of the 
most leained of the World ; yet will it not be much impertinent 
to my purpose to alleadge some few of such things as ‘be, and 
such others after him as incline unto his conceit, (and in some 
points have found further light and reason than he) do alleadge, 
fand] shew thereby unto the curious Reader, what may have 
moved them thus to be conceited. 
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“ They first then making it very doubtful that the Hebrew was 
the first Language of the World, do by the reasons ensuing go 
about to prove the Teutonick to be it. And first they say, that 
how doubtful soever it may be, what Language it was that Adam 
spake, yet have not the proper names of Jdam, Eve, Cain, 

bel, Seth, 3c. been-subject to change or mistaking ; and most 
likely it is that God would give unto those his first Creatures, 
such names as were most fit and proper unto such persons as 
were themselves. Whereupon they bring into consideration, 
whether in the Hebrew, or any Language else, those names do 
more properly betoken such persons as they were, than in the 
Teutonick tongue they do: . 

‘¢ As fur example, Adam in this Tongue signifeth living breath, 
the breath of man beiug therein so called; which agreeth as well, 
say they, tothe name of him that being formed of Clay, re- 
ceived life by the breathing thereon of Almighty God, as Earthly 
or red Clay, as some out of the Hebrew interpret it. 

‘«¢ Eve isin the Teutonick as much to say as consimilts, even 
the same, for our word even cometh from the Teutonick word 
Eve, and likewise from their Eve-so cometh our even-so, ‘and 
she was even the same as was Adam ler hushand. 

“ Cain, written in old Teutonick orthography Katz, (for that 
C and K are therein used -indifferently,) is otherwise written 
guain, and signifieth wrathful, angry, or shrewd, and such was 
that unnatural wicked wretch unto bis good brother Abel. 

“ Abel signifieth one that is sufficient, an Abelman, for able in 
Teutonick is written abed ; and in this first bearer of that-name, 
rightly signifieth a man enabled unto the service of God: for 
so indeed was this protomartyr of the world. | 

** Seth, in Teutonick always pronounced Set, is as much to say 
as positus, that is, set or placed in the room or stead of another, 
to wit of his nghteous brother Adel, whom Catan slew,” ‘&c. 

In like manner Enoch is derived from E, law or equity, and 
noch, yet again, as expressing that a time of law and equity was to 
come again; God from good, and devil from evil, («« see now 
how evil adhereth to devil, who is indeed the chief substantive 
to which this adjective belongeth,”) &c. 

The derivation of Oriental words by the Greeks is not more 
sensible, &c. &c. “Incots from izopas. | 

‘The name of the author of the curious work from which the 
above is extracted, is generally mispronounced. [t is Verstegan; 

as appears by the commendatory verses prefixed to his hoek, 
according to the custom of the umes (1605). As Joannes Rom- 
boutius sings, 
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Namque Vetustatem revocas ab origine gentis, 
: Verstégane tuo segniter haud studio. : 
Aad in English Mr. Thomas Shelton, 
- But thou, Verstegan, carefully didst vote 
The ancient records of thy native isle, 
Where fame such acts and monuments did quote, 
As few their like are found in foreign soil : 
These thou hast gathered with exceeding toil ; 
Aad since affection made thee take such pam, 
As kind acceptance rightly is thy gain. 





Mr. Boaden, in his Life of Mrs. Siddons, vol. ii. p. 46, hag 
noticed a passage in Shakspeare parallel to one in Cicero, 
“* In the famous speculation of Claudio, as to what, after its 
separation from the body, may become of the delighted spirit, 

akspeare’s' rs . 

And blown with restless violence round about | 

The pendant world,— — an . 
is clearly from Cicero, in Sqmnio Scipionis: ‘ Corporibes 
elapsi, circum terram ipsam volutantur.’” | : 

We may add, that Cicero took the idea from the Greeks, 
who again had it from the East. 


s . 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 


. The'Delphin and Varjorum Classics, Nos. 97 to 100, 
containing Livy. Pr. 12. 1s. per No.—Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983. , 

As it may not be convenient to new Subseribers tp purchase at ence 
all the Nos. now published; Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back ‘Nos. with each new No, till the set is completed. 


Anti-Tooke ; or an Analysis of the Principles and Structure 
of Language, exemplified in the English Tongue. By Jonn 
FEeARN. @ vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 1s, bds. 


Totius Latinitatis Lexicon; consilio et cura JAcosBi Fac- 
. CIOLATI, opera et studio Aicgipi11 ForcE.uini Alumni Se- 
mimarii Patavini, lucubratum. Editio nova, Prioribus auctior 
et emendatior. Edidit, Anglicamque in Italice interpretationis” 
locuin substituit, et Appendicem adjecit J. Baingy, A.M. 
* Trin..Coll, Camb. 2 vols, 4to, 12, 10s. bds. The Appendix 


is:given gratis. 
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Robingon’s Antiquities of Greece ; being an account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Greeks, designed to illustrate the 
Greek Classics, by explaining Words and Phrases according tothe 
Rites and Customs to which they refer. To which are prefixed, 
a brief History of the Grecian States, and Biographical Sketches 
of the principal Greek Writers. Archbishop Potter, Lakéemacher, 
and Bos, contain nothing which is not in this Edition, which has 
also much useful matter not to be found in those works. The 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, ard il- 
lustrated with Plates. 8vo. Price 17s. bds. 


Royal Society of Literature —This Society has just made its 
first. appearance in prt, by publishing half a volume . of its 
Transactions; and as considerable public interest is attached 
to such a work, we give its contents. After the charter, 
list of members, constitution, &c. &c., there are, an important 
historical paper relative to Henry V., by Mr. Granville Pena ; 
several curious papers on the origin and affinities of languages, 
by Mr. Sharon Turner; observations on the Euphrates, by Sir 
W. Ouseley; account of Palimpsest Manuscripts, by Archdea- 
con Nares; a MS. by Sir J. Harrington, communicated by the 
‘Rev. H. J. Todd, throwing much light ou the period of Elidabeth 
aod James I.; on a remarkable Coin of Metapontum, by Mr. Mil- 
lingen ; on Coins of Thessaly, by Colonel Leake 3 Codex of :bibli« 
cal and classical Greek MSS., by Mr. Todd; a political-econo- 
mical Essay, by Mr. Malthus ; Edict of Diecletian, fixing Prices of 
Articles throughout the Roman Empire, by Colonel Leake ; and a 
very interesting Essay, with above twenty plates, on rare Egyptian 
monuments and inscriptions, by the same gentleman and the Right 
Hon. C. Yorke. ‘The bare enumeration of the subjects, aad of 
the names of the learned and eminent persons who have discussed 
them, is enough to vouch for this Part of their Transactions being 
worthy of the Society. The Volume may be purchased by non: 
subscribers for 1/. 118.6d. ~~ 
‘- An Account of the Indexes, both prohibitory and expurgatory, 
of the Church of Rome, By the Rev. J. Men buat, ML. x 
Svo. London, 1826. Hatchard. oo 

This volume contains an acceunt of the scarce and curious works, 
mentioned in the title, from the year 1559 to 1806. Almost the whole 
of them are in the author’s possession, and he is therefore enabled to 
give a satisfactory and accurate description of their contents and peéculi- 
arities. The rules of the Council of Trent on the subject are given in 
English at pages 32-41. and are followed by lung desosiptions of; aud 
occasional observations on, the Belgic, Portuguese, Spanish, and Ruman 
Indexes. The volume concludes with two quotations from a profound 
work of Sir Edwin Sandys, Europa Speculum, or a View or Survey of the 
State of Religion in the Western parts of the World, 4to. Hagze-Coms. 1689. ° 
- James, first librarian of the Bodleian, appears to have treated of the 
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Ludexes-in. his usually excellent manner; but no author siace having 
Qedicated a volume tu the subject, the present may be regarded .as cav- 
‘Taining a complete and satisfactory statement of the editions with their 
Characteristics of a set of bouks studiously preserved (in the case ‘of the 
eariie? ‘ex purgatory indexes) from the public eye. 

"| "Emixritou" Eyapltioy, Kéibytos Ulvat, Kacavbous” Tuvog, txdovras 

4 7 ? 

xat Biopbacavros A. K. (Dr. Coray), xal Dadar) pedeppnvedoray- 
cog tou F. Th. &c. Paris. 1826. S8vo. oy 


Mémoire sor Pépoque a laquelle vécut lobscur Lycophron. 
‘Par B. G. Niebuhr; traduit de l'Allemand par P, de Golbéry. 
Paris. 1826. 8vo. 


Recherches sur le véritable Emplacement de la Station Ro- 


maine Uggade entre Evreux et Rouen, &c. Par M. Fr. Rever. 
1826. 8vo. | : 


_ Platonis Symposium atl optimm. librr. fidem edidit, atque;in- 
terjectis D. Wyttenbachii Animadverss., adnotatione instruxit 
P. A. Reynders. Groning. 1825. 8vo. | 


Tableaux Synchromiques de |’Histoire Moderne. Par M. 
Michelst. 1826. 4to. Paris. : 

‘Observations Historiques et Géographiques sur le Périple, 
attribué a Scylax. Par M. Letronne. 1826. Paris. 4to. 

Scholia iv AS. Aristidis Oratt: Panathenaicam et Platonicas, 
&c, edidit G. Frommel. 1826, Francof. ad Meen. 8vo. 

The celebrated CrzuzeR, Professor of Greek at Heidelberg, 
in a recent letter to Mr. Thomas ‘Taylor the Platonist, gives 
him the following important information: ‘‘ Francofurti ad 
Mormum novissime unus ex discipulis meis evulgavit Damas- 
“cium sep) dpyav integrum, me suadente et intercedente. Eum 
tibi librum sum per Bekkerum meum transmissurus, sicubi 
occasio nascetur. ‘Tu eum libenter accipito loco exigui avridé- 
gov.” This work, to the learned in general, and to the Platonic 
‘reader in particular, is an invaluable treasury of the mystic lore 
of antiquity. Wolfius in the year 1723, in his Anecdota Greca, 
published Excerpta from this work, demonstrating the concord 
of the Chaldean, Egyptian, Orphic, &c. hypotheses respecting 
the principles of things. | 

Vicror Cousin also, the celebrated Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Paris, m a- recent letter to Mr. ‘Taylor, 
observes: ‘“‘ En ego -quoque alacer et constans aliquid Platoniei 
tibi offero, ecilicet sextum et ultimum volumen omnium, quot- 
quot sunt inedita Procli operum, quo continentur | reliquie 
magni et faudabilis commentarii in Parmenidem, necnon et 
fragmentum non ita breve Damascianum.” | 
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Library of the Duke of Sussex.—A work is now in preparation 
{the first two Parts of which are just published from Mr. Valpy’s 
Press) under the superintendence of Mr. Pettigrew, Librarian of the 

Duke of Sussex, intitled ‘* A Catalogue of the singularly rare and 
valuable collection of MSS. and Books contained in the Library of 
the Duke of Sussex, at Kensington Palace.” - a 

- She first part of the first volame is ‘devoted to the description 
of the Theological MSS. of which there are nearly 300, and 
chielty of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centu- 
ries, though some of them are as early as the tenth. ‘Fhose ma- 
nuscripts aré in various languages:—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, English, Irish, Arabic, 
Péfsian, Armenian, Pali, Singhalese, and Burman. . oo, 
_.~[Lbe Hebrew Manuscripts are 44 in number, and.some of them 
are of very great value. The Pentateuchs on African and Basil 
skins are considered the finest in the country.—One of them mea- 
Bures 144 feet in length, 23 inches in breadth, consists of 72 skins, 
and is arranged in 263:colamns, each of which has 42 lines. The 
History of the Hebrew M88. is a curious narrative respecting the 
Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, of the manner.directed to be written, 
and of the rules laid down by the Jews with respect to their ma- 
nuscripts, by which the integrity of the text may be preserved. 
“The character of the Hebrew MSS. is arranged under the divisions 
of Spanish, Italian, and German, the former of which is designated 
as the most beautiful. In the collectiou, there are two complete 
Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, one of the 15th, the other of the .15th 
century, the latter with illuminations. There are also three Pen- 
tateuchs, various commentaries, und Rabbinical and Cubalistic 
works. There is a Pentateuch- of the 13th century, in Hebrew 
and ‘Chaldee, accompanied by illuminations of an -exceediigly 
curious nature, and of which fine fac-similes (by G. Cruikshank) 
are-given. All the terms peculiar to MSS. are also detailed and 
explained, . - og 

. Among the Greek Manuscripts, there is one of the New Tes- 
tameat of the 13th century, which contains the whole of the 
books, with the exception of the Apocalypse. Some of the read- 
ings peculiar to this MS. are noticed, and a fac-simile is given of 
the first page of the Gospel of St. Matthew, together with an illu-- 
mination, ably executed by Mr. Harris in lithography. There are 
also various Greek MSS. of the Fathers of the Church, aud among 
the. Homilies of St. Chrysostom, is that which was personally 
directed against the Empress Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius, whom be 
depiets as Herodias, and for which he was degraded from his epi- 
scopal digvity, and banished from Constantinople. Biographieal 
sketches of the Fathers accompany the notice of the several MSS. 

The Latin Manuscripts are both numerous and of great rarity. 
‘There are sixteen MSS. of the Vulgate, enriched with the most 
splendid illuminations. There are two MSS. of the Bible allegorised 


rc 
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in-Latin. verses, some of which are in rhyme. The: whole: is:in- 
cludes, under the title of ‘‘ Aurora,” which title Mr. Pettigrew: 
conceives is probably intended to allude to the light suppesed to 
be. thrown on the obscure passages of Scripture by the allegorical 
mode of intefpretation. - Specimens of such work. are given in this. 
Catalogue. It is attributed to Petrus de Riga, a Canon of Rheims, 


' who flourished under the Emperor Frederick 1. There are various 


MSS. of several of the Books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and: some very fine Psalters. Illustrative of one ofthe tenth cen- 
tury, it being remarkably curious, there are three plates of fac-” 
similes. The Commentaries by the Fathers are of early date and 
numerous.. There is a MS.. Commentary on the Gospel of .St. 
Luke and the Acts. of the Apostles, by the venerable Bede, -which’ 
was made about the year 1480, for Ferdivand,-King of Castile. 
Of the MSS. of the Latin Fathers, those of St.. Austin, St. Athana- , 
sius, and St. Ambrose, are the most numerous. . There is a MS. 
of the celebrated work of Servetus, ‘‘ Christianismi Restitutio,” . 
and a very interesting memoir of the unfortunate. author... ... 
The department of Missals, Breviaries, Books of Offices; &o.. 
is:very rich; and considerable service is rendered by the Author 
pointing out the contents of these various services of. the Roman, 
Church, which are so frequently confounded by collectors of rare 
and curious beoks. - -- . ee 
The French Manuscripts are especially distinguished by.a Com- 
mentary on the Bible, intitled,“‘ La Bible Moralisée,” frou: the. 
Townley collection. The illuminations in this volume. are in chiarw. 
oscuro. A fine folio MS. of ‘‘ The Golden Legend” ts remarkable, 
as showing the various stages of the illuminative art. In the [taléan. 
Manuscripts, there is a very curious History of the Old Testa- 
ment, enriched with 519 paintings. It forms a kind of Biblia. 
Pauperum, and belongs to the 15th century. This article is ac- 
companied by four fac-similes of the costume of the period. The. 
Spanish, German, and Dutch MSS. follow next. | _ 
In the English Manuscripts there is a paraphrase on the Book 
of Job, by George Sandys, who was Gentleman of the Chamber. 
to Charles I., and pronounced ‘by Dryden to have been the first 
versifier of the age. There is a curious /rish Manuscript, intitled. 
‘“‘ The Three Shafts of Death,” by Dr. Geoffrey Keating, the author. 
of a ‘‘ History of Ireland.” — - | rr re 
The Arabic Manuscripts relate. to the Koran, of which a very. 
interesting account is given; and a splendid one, which formerly 
belonged to Tippoo Saib, is particularly described. “Thiere is: ai 
Persian Manuscript of the Gospels, and an Armenian MS. of the’ 
same, with singularly beautiful illuminations. This is of the 13th. 
century, on vellum, and is, perhaps, the most valuable Armenian, 
MS. in the country. They are of exceeding rarity. The MSS. 
in the Pali, Singhalese, and Burman languages,.conclude. the.:first 
part of the first volume. The MSS. in the square Pali:character, 
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obtained from Rangoon, are, if not unique, the finest in this coun- 
try. They are of the most splendid description, and one of them - 
is on plates of ivory. The letters are in Japan, and richly orna-. 
niented with gold. Mr. Pettigrew gives an account of the: Pak 
language, and fully deseribes the MSS. 


IN THE PRESS, 


- Aristophunis Comadia: with a new Text and Scholia, re-- 
vised by Professor Bekker of Bertin. The Fragments, : 
Indices, Latin Version, and the Aagnotations of Beck, Bentley, 
Bergler, Brunck, Burney, Conz, Debree, Ebmaley, Kuster, 
Porson, Reisig, Schiitz, and others, will likewise be added. The 
edition will be beautifully printed m 5 vols, 8vo.—A few 
coptes will be published on Royau Paper. . 

“The Plutus, Nubes, Aves, and Rana, being the four Plays of Aristo-| 
pbanes which are usually read first, and the fittest to put into the 
schoolboy’s hands, will each be published, with the Greek Scholia and ° 
Annotations, separately. 

Herodotus. Notes on Herodotus, translated from the French 
of P. H. Larcuer. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor; with. 
Life, and a Critical ‘Exammation of his Wnitings, by. Rue. 
Finser, Bisnor ar Carcutta. A newedition, tr 15 vols. 
8vo. with two portraits. : 


' Museum, Theologicum.—In proportion as the Study of TaEo- 
LOGY advances, the want of a critical apparatus and Hermeneuti- 
cal aids is experienced, and the necessity of a Work comprising 
translations from Foreign Treatises and detached Essays on Thea- 
logical Subjects (which are soon lost from want of such a Reper- 
torium) has been sensibly felt by every one, who has entered. 
deeply into researches of this nature. 


The Great Tugsaurus of Uco.ini, that of Ixenius, and other Cob. 
Jections have contributed to the preservation of many valuable Doeu-. 
ments: but our literary knowlege has so extensively increased since 
their days, that a still more ample body of valuable labors either re-, 
mains on the shelves of our National and Academical Libraries, or is 
concealed from the majority of readers by the envelopments of foreign’ 


s. . 

It is therefore proposed to publish a series of CriticaL, Doemaricas, 
and ExeceticaL TREATISES On Divaniny ;-—to translate the best Essays, 
and Papers which the Continent furnishes in these Departments;—to 
epitomize larger Works, whieh are too voluminous to be included in their 
original state ;—to admit Original Compositions ;—and to introduce none 
(excepting such as may be written in Latin) without a Translation.’ 
‘That the Work may not degenerate into a mere vehicle of PoLrmwtics, 
ne Review will se admitted into it. 

Fhe State of the Text,—the interprotation of the Biblo,—Feseign 
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Critical Commentaries,— Extracts from Oriental MSS. relating to. Ec- 
clesiastical History, or connected with Theology ia general, which are 
numerous and perfectly unappropriated, and contain facts entirely 
omitted by the Greek Ecclesiastical Historians,—the Manners and. 
Customs, to which allusion is found in the Scriptural page, or which 
are otherwise calculated to illustrate it,—Inquiries into the Sources 
and authority of the TanacumiNn,—Rabbinical Treatises on Biblical In- 
stitutions, or the existing State af. the Jews,—Books on the Natural 
History, Chronology, and Geography of the Scriptures,—Descriptions. 
of Places and Religious Ceremonies mentioned in either Testament,— 
Classical and other parallels to Hebrew Idiom or Enactments,—ang 
Ancient Writings on Divinity, not included inthe Collections of Uco- 
Lint and others, will furm the primary Objects of the Series; aad the 
Artioles on these Subjects will be so intermixed, that every Reader’s 
particular Department of ‘Theolegical Study may in some degree be: 
included in it. _ 

Among the Works to be epitomized, Jewish and Christian Archxo- 
logies,—Introductions to the Old and New Testaments,—the Critical 
Annotations of Rasui, Davip Kimcut, and other Rabbinical Commen- 
tators, &c. may be enumerated; but in those parts, where the value and 
importance of the matter will forbid an Epitome, they will be entirely 
translated. 

The versions ef both Testaments will likewise be aocarately examin- 
ed: in the NEW TESTAMENT, the Pesnito will be carefulby ool- 
lated with the various readings of the Greek Copices, and the vario- 
rum readings of both will be explored, for the purpose of determining 
those, which at the time of the composition of this Version existed in. 
the Greek Text. — | 

The Latin Essays, which are intended to be introduced, will follow the’ 
‘Translations, and have a. diatinet order of pages, that they may be bound 
in a separate series, at the discretion of the Subscriber. A Latin, aw. 
well as an English Title Page, will therefore be prefixed to each 
Volume. | | : 

That this Collection may be rendered as complete as possible, and 
supply many of the present deficiencies in a Theolugical Library, re-- 
course will be had to MSS. preserved in this Kingdom and on the Conti- 
nent, and every valuable and unpublished Document connected with 
its Plan, which can be procured, wilt be brought to light. 

An accoust of Grammars, Lexica, and New Theological Works, 
both at home and abroad, will be annexed; and a regularly classified 
List of Treatises on Divinity will be adjained to the last Number of 
every Volume. 

. The whole will be handsomely printed in Octavo: the Numbers witt 
appear Quarterly, at the Price of 7s. 6d. per Nomber, each containing 
about Sixteen or Seventeen Sheets. 

When a Number of Subscribers sufficient ta authorize the Publica- 
tion shall be procured, the First Number will be sent to Press. 


wep iipe-<gaa- 


FOREIGN LITERARY IN'FELLIGENCE, | 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for October, 1826. 
1. Principes de la Chimie établis par les expériences, par M. 
Thomson. revue de 8 pages. [2d article de M. Chevreul.] 
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2. Manava-Derma-Sastra, or the Institates of Menu, edited by 
M. E. J. C. Haughton. 10 pages. [M. Abel Rémusat.] . 

3. Eunapii Sardiani Vitas Sophistarum et fragmenta. historiarum 
Comin notisque illustravit J. F. Boissonade. 9 pages. [M. 
Cousin. . 

4. Relation d’un voyage dans le Khorasan fait dans les années 
182] et 1822, &c. par J. B. Fraser. 11 pages. [M. le Baron S$. de 


cy. | 
5. M. Tullii Ciceronis de Republica Libri emendatius editi a 
Georg. Henr. Mosero, cum notis Frid. Creuzeri. 8 pages. [M. 
Daunou.] - oo, 
6. Essai sur les Nielles, graveurs des orfévres Florentins du 15 
Siécle par Duchesne l’ainé. 5,pages. [M. Chézy.] 
Nouvelles Littéraires. 14 pages. 


Nevember. 


1. Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, par feu M. le Comte de 
Choiseul Gouffier, tom. 111. et dernier. 16 pages. [M. Raoul 
Rochette. ] 
~ 2. Relation d’un Voyage dans le Khorasan, fait dans bes années 
1821 et 1822, &c. par M. Fraser. 12 pages. [2d article de M. Sil- 
vestre Sacy.| | : 

3. Chefs d’ceuvre de Shakspeare, traduits en vers blancs, en 
vers rimés, et en prose, par A. Bruguire, Baron de Sorsum. 14 
pages. [M. Raynouerd.] - 

4. Di uo’ Epigrafe Latina scoperta in Egitto dal viaggiatote 
J.B. Belzoni. 6 pages. [M. Letronne.] OS 

-§. Recherches sur la Tapisserie représentant la conquéte de 
YAngleterre par les Normands, par M. l’Abbé de la Rue. 9 
pages. [M. Daunou. | , 

Nouvelles Littéraires. 16 pages. | 


December. 


1, Précis Elémentaire de Physiologie, par F. Majendie. $ pages. 
(M. Abel Rémusat.] | oo poo tas 
‘2. Les Sept Océans, dictionnaire et grammaire de Ia langue 
Persane, par S. M. Abou ‘Idhafar. Moéez-eddin Heider.’.12'panges. 
[M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.J. - re 
$. Olympie, ou Topographie servant a éclaireir l'état actue? de 
la plaine d’Olympie et des ruines dela ville'd’ Elis, par John 
Spencer Stanhope. 5 pages. [M. Letronne.] = a 
4, De Imitatione Christi libri quatuor, ad pervetustum exem- 
plar Internarum Consolationum, &c. studio J. B. M.: Gence. 
7 pages. [M. Daunou.] 
ouvelles Littéraires. 7 pages. , iy 
Table des Articles contenus daus tes’ 12 ‘Caliiers de 1826, 7 
pages. _ , rr oat 
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“|... SELECTION: OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 Atlas Ethnographique du Globe, ora classification of peoples, 
ancient and modern, according to their languages; preceded by a 
dissertation on the utility and importance of the study of laygua- 
ges, applied to several departments of human knowlege, &c. with 

about seven hundred vocabularies of the principal idioms known ; 

to which is added, a physical, moral, and political representation 
of the five divisions of the globe, by A. Balbi, Paris. 1826, 18¢ 
vol.in 8vo. price 30 francs. © oo : 


| 2.. Biographie Universelle Ancienne et Moderne, or a history, ia 
alphabetical order, of the. public and private life of men, who 
have distinguished themselves by their writings, their actions, their 
talents, their virtues, or their crimes; a work entirely new, by a 
‘society of learned men. Paris. 1826. volume 45th and 46th in 
8vo. price 8 fr. each volume. These two volumes contain the 
letter T, Four vols. remain to be published; to which will be added 
a supplement. - mo, te, 


3. Bible Hébraique en Lettres Latines, with a grammar and a 
dictionary in conformity with this new text, by M. Dusson, mem- 
ber of the Société Asiatique de France. 3 vols. in 8vo. Subscriptions 
for the three parts are received at Dondey Dupré’s Oriental Library, 
Rue de Richelieu, Paris. oo 


' 4. De Imitatione Christi libri quatuor, ad pervetustum exem- 
plar Internarum Consolationum dictum, necnon ad codices com- 
plures ex diversa regione, ac editiones wvo et nota insigniores, va~ 
riis nune -primum lectionibus subjunctis; recensiti, et indicibus 
locupletati; studio J. B. M. Gence. Parisiis, typis L. S: Here 
han, sumptibus Sociorum .Treuttel et Wirtz. 1826, io 8vo. Ixxxvi. 
et 410 pages, cum sex tabulis lithogr. price 7 fr. 50 c. 


5. Chrestomathie Arabe, or. extracts from various . Arabian 
writers in prose and in verse, with a French translation, accom- 
panied with notes, by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy. The second 
edition corrected and enlarged, Paris, 1826. in 8vo. 728 pages. pr: 
21 fr. The first vol. of this elementary work was published in 


March last, and the third is in the press. 


6. Initia Philosophie ac Theologia.ex Platonis fontibus ducta, 
sive Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem com- 
mentarii: ex Codd. Mss. nune primum edidit, itemque ejusdem 
Procli institutionem theologicam integriorem emendatioremque 
adjecit Fridericus Creuzer. Francf. 1820—1825. 4 vols. 8vo. 
pr. 20 flor. 


7. Analecta Arabica Pars prima: Iustitutiones Juris Moham- 
medaui circa bellum contra eos qui ab Islamismo sunt alieni. 
Edidit, vertit, &c. Ern. Frid. Car. Rosenmiiller. Lipsiz, 1825. 
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Pars secunda: Zohaira carmen al Moalidka appeflatum, cum scholiis 
Zuzenii integris, et Nachasi selectis e codd. manuscr. Arabice edi- 
dit, Latine vertit, glossarium adjecit. - - oe 


This collection, of the first two pexts ef which we have 
given the title, is connected ‘by no lien or resemblance ‘but that of 
language : they are isolated, and may be ounsidered-us ‘publications 
quite independent one of the other. ‘kere ave several errors of 
the press, and it is otherwise calculated ina certam ‘emtet to arrest 
the progress of the novice in Arabic. Tbe inaccuracies m Arabiaa 
literature printed in Europe are notorious: this work contains, 
perhaps, less than some others. Those who wish to-have light on 
this subject-are referred to-a notice of Baron Silvestre de Sacy, 
inserted in the Journal des Savans for Sept. 1826, page 545. 


8. ex5 shh. The Seven Seas ; a Dictionary and Granmar of 
the Persian Janguage, by ‘his Majesty the King of Oude. 


slasl ro ol SHE Eye) sls go) ~~ pes »! 


sje 
Abu Aldaffer Moaz eddeen, shih semen -grazy, eddin haider, 
Padshih grazy, in seven parts, printed at the soyal press at Lack- 
now in fol. 1822. | 
The sovereign author of this new work on the Persian language, 
desirous of testifying-his gratitude 'to the English for baving spread 
it Iadia -the seeds of ‘a new civilization, has presented tothe ad- 
ministration of the ‘East India Company several: copies of this 
work, to be distributed among the learned men of India and 
rope. | | ae 
This work is divided into seven parts: the first six ‘contain the 
Dictionary, the seventh -the Grammar. ' 


We have authority for stating that the edition of the Septuagiot 
begun by the late Dr. Holmes at Oxford, and carried on since his 
death by the Rev. J. Parsons, B.D. will speedily ‘be completed. 
Of the fifth and ‘last volume, containing ‘the Apocryphal Books, 
nearly the whole.is printed off; and considerable progress made.in 
the concluding fasciculus:of the Fourth Volume; so that there is 
little doubt that the whole will be-finished within the course of the 
present year. | . 
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This day in published in Two Volumes, 890, price 1/. 2s. 6d. bds. 
HIRSCH’S COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES, 


FORMULE, AND CALCULATIONS ON THE LITERAL 
CALCULUS AND ALGEBRA. 


Trapnlated from the German. by. the Rev. I. A. Ross, A.M, Trans- 
lator-of Hirsch’s Integra]:Tables. 


The Volumeg.are sold separate, Volume I. t0s. 6d., and 
Vohume II. 12s. 


Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Foreign and English Book- 
sellers, 2, Tavistools "Street, Lendon. 





WRIGHT'S SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS. - 





Just published i in. Two, Volumes, 800. boards, with plates, care- 
fully revised and corrected. Price Sl. 3s. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS, 
From 1890 to. 1820. 


By J. M. F. Wricut, B. A. 
Late Scholar of Tyinity College, Cambridge. 


This Werk gives the solutions of 1789 questions conpected, wi 
every branch of Mathematical Science, which have progressively 
exercised the Aspivants after Senate-House Honors during a Period, of 
2Q years. 


“For the younger Mathematician he has opened outa ve large 
field of instruction; to the more proficient he bas exhibite. many 
useful processes, and many cprious devices of calculation.”— Westmin- 
ster , 


N. B. The corrections may be purchased separately, price 2s, 


Printed for Black, Young, and Young Foreign and Ep lish Book- 
sellers, 2, Tavistock Street, London. " ‘ 5 
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In one large Volume, 8vo., Third Edition (Nine Hundred 
Pages), price 24s, boards, 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON ; 


- ORIGINALLY A SCRIPTURE LEXICON; 


And now adapted to the Greek Classics, with a Greek _ 
Grammar prefixed. | 
By Grevitte Ewine, Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow. 


The first two Editions of this work were adapted to the study of the. 
-Greek Scriptures alone. It is now greatly enlarged. The Grammar 
includes all that is necessary for the general study of the Greek }an- 
guage, and the Lexicon is sufficiently copious for the reading o the 
Classical Authors as well as the Greek Scriptures. 


Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
The GRAMMAR may be had separate, price 7s. boards. 


~ 


‘This day was published, very neatly printed in two large 
Octavo Vols. price 1/, 10s. in boards; 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH 
| AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, ; 


By Henry Neuman and Josgrn BaRrertti, 
“7. Very greatly extended and improved. = =~. *” 
*,* Although modestly given as a new edition, this might. with more 
propriety be announced as a new work, it being the first time the 
labours of NEUMAN and BARETTI are.united. Every article ir 
the original has undergone the must careful revision and correction, 
and the new words added; amounting to no less a number than 15,000, 
including all the terms used in the Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, 
Merchandise, Navigation, and Trade of both Nations. From the very 
great labour and attention that have been bestowed, the Proprietogs 
presume to offer these volumes to public notice, not merely as the 
_ most perfect Spanish Dictionary, but also as more copigus and;¢@qr- 
rect than any other Dictionary of Two Languages extant. tay 
. London: Printed for Harding and Lepard; T. Cadell; Longman, 
Rées, and Co. ; Boosey and Sons; J. Nunn; J. Cuthell; John Richard- . 
son; J. M. Richardson ; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; J. Mawman; J. 
Booker; G. B. Whittaker; Baynes and Son; T. Hamilton ; Shes- 
wood and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; R. Saunders; J. Collingwood ; 
Dulau and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Parbury,; Allen, and Co.; Dancan; 
R. Scholey; E. Edwards; and Harst, Robinson, and Co. - ~ = = *° 


Of whom may be had, price 9s. neatly bound, a .New 
Pocket Dictionary of the Spanisn and ENciisH Lan- 
GUAGES, abridged from NeumMan and BARETTI. —:. 
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vi «2, STANDARD WORKS,: = — 


Printed by A. J. Valpy, Red: Lion Court, Fleet-street; of whom they 
may be had, or of any. London or Country Bookseller. 


GREEK. 

LL VALPY’S GREEK TESTA MENT, with English Notes. Second Editivn, 
3 vols. 8yo. 22. 5s. . 
_ & GREEK SEPTUAGINT, and A ha, in1 vol, Svo. 11. 8s. oo 
; 4. SCHREVELIUS’ GREEK LEXICON, translated into English. - Svo, 

“4. MAJOR’S HECUBA’ OF EURIPIDES, with a translation of Porson’s 
Notes, &. 12mo. 

&. VALPY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Tenth Edition, 6s. 6d. . 

6. ‘HOMER’S ILIAD, Heyne’s text. Svo.7s. Third Edition. 

_T. DITTO, with Eng fish Notes to the first Six Books, Svo. 12s. 6d. 

8. STEPHENS’ GREEK THESAURUS, new and enlarged Edition, in 89 
Numbers, at ll. 5s. each. Large Paper, 2 ai. 128. s. 6d. 


LATIN. 

9. ROBERTSON’S. LATIN PHRASE BOOK. New Edition, 15s. 

10. NIBLOCK’S Edition of ENTICK’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 6s. 

11. ANALECTA LATINA MAJORA. 8vo. 10s. 64. 

12. LATIN GRADUS. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

13. VIRGILII OPERA; Heyne’s Text, and the Delphin Noteg. No Inter- 
pretatio. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

14. GROTIUS DE VERITATE CHRIST. REL.; with English Notes. 
12ma. 6s.. 

15. JUVENAL; with English Notes, 6s. 6d —Ditto, the Text t onlys Ss. 6d. 

16. VIRGIL, with English Notes. 18mo.7s.6d. —- 

17. HORACE, with English Notes. 18mo. 6s. : 

18. CICERO DE OFF CII8, with English Notes. . 12mo. 6s. 

19. CICERO DE AMICITIA ET DE SENECTUTE, with Notes,&c. By 
E. H. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. 4s. 6d. 

‘20. ‘The GERMANY and AGRICOLA’ of TACITUS, with English Notes. 
By the same. 65s. 6d. ob 

21. BROTIER’S SUPPLEMENTS TO TACITUS, ‘v0. ‘iss. 

22. DELPHIN CLASSICS, with Variorum Notes. 11. 1s. each Part. Large 
Paper, 23. 2s. 100 Parts published—20 to 80 more to complete. 

28. WAKEFIELD’S NOCTES CARCERARIE. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


- ENGLISH. 

24. ROBINSON’S ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE. 2nd | Eaition, Svo.. 17s. 

25. SELF-ADVANCEMENT ; or, Extraordinary Transitions from Obscurity 
to Royalty. 12mo. 4s. 6d. - 

26. VALPY’S SERMONS on Public Occasions. 2 vols Bvo. 188. 

27.. VALPY’S ADDBESS to his Parishioners. 4s. 6d. 

28. LAVINGTON’S ENTHUSIASM of the METHODISTS and PAPISTS. 
New Edition by Potwurgxie. 8vo. 158. . 

29. PAMPHLETEER. No. 54. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 

- 30. EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS ; 3s. duod. 


TRANSLATIONS. .- 
- 31, VIRGIL, translated into Prose. By J. Davipson, Sy0, 6s. ‘6d. 

32. CASAR’S COMMENTARIES. By Dowcay, with many Plates, and-ap 
Index. S8vo. 9s. 6d. 

33. The CRATYLUS, PHZDO, PARMENIDES, and TIMEUS of PLA- 
TO. By T.Taytor. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


*,* In ordering any of the above, please tu add,‘ PRINTED BY VALPY.’ 


This day is published, ia Que Volume, 8vo. 18s. boards, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF. ANGLO-SAXON. POETRY. 


By J. J. ConyBEARE, 
Late Prebendary of York, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon and 
“ "~~ Poetry in the University of Oxford. 

This Vohume contains analyses of the principat Romantic, Historieal, 
Sudred, and Miscellaneous Poems extant in the Saxon tanguage, illus. 
trated hy metrical versions of their most interesting passages; the 
originals of which are subjoined, accompanied by literal. trapslations 
into Latin. An Introductory Kssay.on the Laws of theSaxon | 
System, and its affinity with, that of the earliest: Scandinavian an: Tgu- 
tonic poetical remains, is prefixed, together with a Catalogue reise 
pene hadaica poetical, Mss. preserved in, the various ibsarias of this 
country. a, . 

*,* A few copies have been printed in 4to., price 24, in order to 
' Fange with the Quarto edition of Warton’s History of: Rngliah Poetry, 

to which if may be oonsidered as forming an introductery vyelume. 
The 8yo. will range with the new edition of the same woxk. 


Harding, Lepard, and Co., Pali Mall, East. 





LOCKE'S POPULAR SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, “ 
Combined with the Methods of Ascham, Milton, and others. Im 12mo. 


- INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS,. .. 
On My. Locke’s Plan, of VIRGIL’S. ENEID, Book I., price 2. 6¢. bds. 


- And Homer’s [uiap, Book J., price 2s. 6d. boards. 
‘Te each is added the original text, in which the quantity ef. the 
. doubtful vowels isdenoted. = 97°.’ 


Parsine Lessons and GRAMMARS, adapted to each 
Book, with: an Explanation of the System, will be publi 


isa few days, . : : 
In the Press, on the same Plan, 


Casar’s Invaston of Greay Brrratn, Ovip’s Me- 
ramonenoses, Book LE, Tacirus’ Lire of Acricora, 
&e. &ec. , oO 
- ANACREON, A8sor’s FAsies, DEMosTHENES, the New 
TESTAMENT, &c. &c. . 

Printed for John Taylor, Waterloo, Place; by James Duncan, 37, 
Paternoster Row; and sold by John Hatchard and Sen, Piccadilly; 
andl. A. Hesacy, 98, Fleet Street. a Ce, 
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In One Volume, 8vo. Second Edition, price 9s. boards, 


THE CLASSICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL; 


Containing an Yndex to every Page, Section, and Note, in 
Matthiz’s Greek Grammar—Hermann’s Annotations to Vigerus 
on Idioms—Bos on Ellipses—Hoogeveen on ‘the Greek Par- 
ticles—and Kuster on the Middle Vesb: mwhich Thucydides, 
Herodotus, Pindar, AEschylus, Sophocles, and the Four Plays 
of Eurtpides edited ‘by Professor Porson, are illustrated and 
explamed. Second Edition, to which are now added the First 
Twelve Books of the Tliad of Homer: By the Rev. W. 
Cantigs SMITBERS. a . 
- datonded for: Séeadents in the Universities, and the Higher Classes - 
ot . im Scbools. . 

London: Printed for James ‘Duncan, 37, Paternoster Rew; J. Par- 
ker, Oxford; and Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 





DIBDIN’S CLASSICS. 
Fourth Edition, in Two very large Volumes, 8vo. intirely re- 
written, price 21, 2s. in boards, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE 
Of RARE and valuable EDITIONS ofthe GREEK ‘ahd LATIN 
| CLASSICS. 

By Tuomas Frocnatt Dison, D.D., F.R.S., F. A.S. 


*,* This new edition contains a great accession of valuable mate- 
rials during the Author’s residence upon the Continent, and communi- 
cated by his Correspondents abroad and at home since the work was 
last printed. 

A few copies upon Imperial Paper, to range with the B1s- 
LIOTHECA SPENCERIANA. ‘Orders for which should be. 
addressed, without delay, to the respective booksellers. Price 
Gl. Gs. 


Printed for Harding, Lepard, and Co., Pall Mall East; and G. B. 
Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, London. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, in One very large 
Volume, 8vo. Second Edition, price 27s. boards, 


THE LIBRARY COMPANION, 


‘It is with pleasure we announce a new work of Mr. Dibdin, which 
bids fair to exceed in utility and popularity all bis former labours.”— 


Mag 
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TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 
This day was published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
. With Explanatory Notes, | 
Collected from various Grammarians, for the use of Schools.. . 
By W. Mavor, LL. D. 
*,* The sale of ten very large impressions of this Grammar confirms 
the value attached to Dr.. Mavor’s Notes, and fully indicates the cha- 


racter his Edition continues to sustain in Schools, for utility, accuracy, 
and ‘neatness, . a : et 


London: Printed for Harding and Lepard; Longman and €o.; 
Baldwin and Co.; G. B. Whittaker; Boosey and Sons; J. Richard- 
son; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Duncan ; Hamilton and Co.; E. Wil- 
liams ; Cowie and Co. ; Baker and Co.; Poole and Edwards. 


Of whom may be had, 
PERRIN’S FRENCH SPELLING BOOK, | _ 
~ Revised and improved by Gros. Price @s. bound. - 
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RABBINICAL FICTIONS AND — 
SEA-MONSTERS. | 





For many years, during a very miscellaneous course of read- 
ing, | was inclined to regard as fabulous or unworthy of much 
inquiry, whatever could not be easily reconciled with my own 
confined notions of probability. The Rabbinical writiags, espe- 
cially, furnished abundant subjects for scepticism and censuré 
in the marvellous anecdotes which they contain, and which I con- 
demned at once as fictions contrived, in many instances, by the 
authors, to exalt the glory of them own particular tribe or nation. 
But | have lately begun to judge less uncharitably of those Jewish 
as of other writers who may seem to have indulged their imagi- 
nations beyond a reasonable extent. Modern discoveries have 
lessened, in a considerable degree, the doubts long entertained 
concerning many passagesin the Natural History of Pliny. The 
ignorance or malevolence of reviewers and other critics for 
some years threw a shade of ridicule on the accomplished and 
Intrepid Brace, whose veracity’ and a¢curacy are now trium- 
phantly proved by the testimonies of native Abyssinians, whom 
Sir Willram Jones and others examined. Even Marco Polo, so 
universally regarded as one who trusted more to imagination 

than to memory, now appears from the researches of learned 
commentators to have had good foundation for most of those 
accounts which seem the least probable. Thevenot, whose 
accuracy 1s allowed by many subsequent travellers, has been 
described by Mr. Dallaway and Dr. Clarke as one who had 
never visited Greece or Asia; but they were deceived by Sw 
James Porter, and he by the name of -Thevenot ; for the tra- 
veller (Jeat), who died at Mianeh in Persia, was nephew, § 
believe, of Melchisedec Thevenot, who compiled an account 
of several interesting journeys performed by various persons in 
different countries, but never pretended to have visited those 
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countries himself. Sir James Porter also condemns Gemelli 
Carreri, us the author of fictitious travels. Respecting Carreri’s 
work, the “* Giro del Mondo,” I cannot speak with so much 
confidence as on the subject of ‘Thevenot ; but some eminent 
writers have quoted it as genuine; thus Warburton in his Di- 
vine Legation of Moses, Beckmann in his History of Inven- 
tions, J. R. Forster (Notes to Bartolomeo’s Travels in India), 
and the celebrated Humboldt (in himself a host) considers it as 
extraordinary scepticism to doubt the authenticity of Gemelli 
Carreri, at least with respect to Mexico. The Abbate Clavi- 
gero, too, undertakes to defend the Italian traveller. (See the 
Storia Antica di Messico.) A learned Jew of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, published a volume of Travels 
in the Hebrew language, from which different trauslations have 
been made in Latin, French, English, &c. Respecting the au- 
thenticity of Benjamin’s narrative there have been various api- 
nions; his English translator (the Rev. Mr. Gerrans) declares 
that it is replete with errors, fables, and ridiculous absurdities. 
‘“Who shall persuade me,” (adds Mr. G.) “that he ever tra- 
velled into Persia, after reading the account which he gives us 
of so many provinces, cities, &c. which are never mentioned by. 
any other traveller? To say nothing of Daniel’s coffin, the 
number of sanhedrims, colleges, professors, &c. which never 
existed but in his own intoxicated imagination,” &c, (Travels - 
of Rabbi Benjamin; Dissert. p. 10. London, 1784.) Now, 
from the perusal of some Eastern manuscript, (which I have 
reason to believe Mr. Gerrans never saw,) it seems that Rabbi 
Benjamin is perfectly defensible on the topographical points to 
which his English translator objects; and that Daniel’s coffin 
does not owe its origin to the Rabbi’s. imagination, is evident 
from the mention made of it, two hundred years before his time, 
in the, geographical work generally ascribed to Ebn-Haukal, 
an Arabian traveller of the tenth century, though supposed. by 
some Dutch orientalists to be the composition of an author still 
more ancient, Indeed Daniel’s coffin is particularly described 
m the Chronicle of Lbn Aasim al Kiuji, which may be.referred 
to the eighth century: an account of that extraordinary monu- 
ment, and the tradition attached to it, may be seen in the extract 
from Ebn Aasim’s Ms. work, communicated by Sir William 
Ouseley to Mr. Walpole, who has inserted it in his valuable 
Collection of ‘Travels, (Vol. ii. p. 428.) after the ‘‘ Notice of 
sowne remarkable antiquities found among the ruins of Susa ia 
Persia ;”. where a sniall square edifice of simple construction is 
atill shown as Daniel’s tomb. Thus it appears, that long 
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before Rabbi Benjamin existed, the story of Daniel's coffin, 
whether founded on reality or fiction, was current among the 
Asiatics." — _ ° 
I do not undertake, for it would be.a hopeless task, to vindi- 
cate Rabbinical authors in general, from the charge of having 
indalged their imaginations most extravagantly on a thousand 
occasions. Yet it may be presumed, that some among them 
have, like Benjamin of ‘Tudela, adopted certain old traditions, or 
sought in records, which they have neglected to quote, the 
groundwork of many stories that appear wholly fabulous and 
improbable. We may also believe that in their astonishing ac- 
counts of various animals, they have only exaggerated the natural 
circumstances which render some creatures (actually existing, 
though of rare occurrence) sufficiently wonderful without any 
such Rabbinical exaggeration. From Arabian and Persian 
authors but little known, they have, I suspect, derived several of 
those marvellous accounts; a reference might here be made to 
the work of Zakaria Cazvini, composed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and entitled djaieb al Makhlukat, or ‘“‘ Wonders of Crea- 
tion,” describing, besides dragons, mermaids, unicorns, salaman- 
ders, and other most extraordinary creatures not endued with 
reason, many. strange varieties of the human race, such as Sir 
Jobn Mandeville and Shakspeare have celebrated : | 
| — ‘the Cannibals, that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Did grow beneath their shoulders.”— | 
These, and other beings of most wonderful appearance, are 
delineated in some very curious paintings that illustrate a beau- 
tiful copy of Zakaria’s work, a Persian manuscript extremely 
valuable, which I have lately examined. In it are described 
certain savages, who live almost constantly among the branches 
of trées, and a picture .represents them accordingly; this sug- 
gested to a well-informed and intelligent lady, who bad resided 
many years in Bengal, an opinion that the author might have 
alluded to a race of Indians called Kookis, who construct 
their dwellings in the trees of extensive forests, thereby securing 
themselves from the effects of inundations, and from the attacks 
of wild beasts. 


1 Another Jewish writer, quoted by Hottinger in his work intitled 
* Cippi Hebraici,” (Heidelb. 1659. p. 70.) relates, that the coffin was of 
metal, atid: suspended by iron chains in the middle of a bridge over the 
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In a very amusing and instructive work, (cow become scarce,) 
‘ Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertauments,” Mr. Hole 
las most ingeniously stated the authorities by which many 
astonishing nasratives jn that delightful collection of tales might 
be supported ; and, among others, the story of Sindbad’s mes 
taking the back of an enormous whalefor en island. It is pataral 
to suppose, that the Eastern writers would furnish extraordinary 
anecdotes concerning sea-monsters of immense bulk. A Per- 
sign manuscyipt, which describes in verse such a variety of sare 
and atupendous objects that it might be entitled, like the 
Treatise of Palephatus, [epi ’Awicray, contains a section .or 
chapter on the subject of immense fishes :-—‘‘ respecting. their 
maguitude,” says the author, ‘“‘ my information is not derived from 
the verbal or written accounts given by others, but from what 

I have myself beheld on many gccasions :” - 

JUS 5 Sales grt 5 
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and with regard to enormous sea-monsters, the Jewish writers 
who frequently indulge in falsehoods, are, says the learned 
Bochart, particularly mendacious :— ‘‘ Hebrei sepe menda- 
ces in hoc argumento potissimum mentiuntus liberalissime,” 
(Hierozoicon, i. 7.) and he proceeds to notice that some of the 
most moderate amongst them describe certain whales exceed 
ing sixty miles in length, ‘In illis modestissimi,” &c. (ib.) 
But for many similar wonders of the deep, I refer my reader to 
the great ‘“‘ Bibliotheca Rabbinica” of Bartolocci and Imbe- 
nati, (five volumes, folio) where he will find, especially in the first 
part, p. 508 et seqq. many curious passages reletive to the 
OPI or “great whales,” mentioned in Genesis (i. 21.), 
which, say the Jewish doctors, should be understood of the 
UM Leviathan. (See Job, Psalms, and Isaiah.) We may, how- 
ever, in the classical and most entertaining work of Athepeua, 
(lib. viii.) diacover a sea-monster nearly equal to any described 
by the Rabbinical authors—a fish rarely seen, and exceeding ip 

size the island of Crete, _ 
—— Obe=y Hpeguoy, tis mepxarvorou 0 arias Keyrys psiteo 

Meyébe, &c. | 

While we are tempted to smile at such fictions, and I could 
cite others fully as extravagant, may we not suppose that the 
depths of ocean contain living creatures still larger than apy 
whale.of which the dimensions have hitherto been ascertained ? 
Here the Kraken immediately presents itself to our imagina- 
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tion as described by Bishop Pontoppidan; the great hasgufe 

also, which resembled an island rather than a living animal, 

accordmg to Olaus. These monsters, however, have so generally 

heen regarded as fabulous, that I hesitated a long time before 

thé testimonies respecting, even the séa-serpent appeared to me’ 
wotthy of examination. But the perusal of a work lately pub- 
liked has dispeHed all my doubts on this subject, and’ must, I 
think, convince the most-incredulous reader. tt is scarcely pos-' 
sible that an archbishop, two bishops, a dean, a governor, dif: 

fevent nsssidnari¢es, and other clergymen, captains and crews of 
ships, besides various persons who declated that they had 

seen the sea-serpent, can have conspired to deceive, or have 

been altogether deceived themselves. The ‘existence of that 

creature, long sapposed peculiar to the northern seas of Europé, 
has within a few years been proved by its appearati¢te on thie 

American shores; for, however exaggerated several accounte 

thay have been, we cannot reasonably dowbt such well-authen- 

ticated facts-as aredetatied among the papers of Sir Joseph Banks, 

fram communications made to him by the Linnean Society gt 

Boston, and describing the appearance of a sea-serpent (in 1817) 

about one hundred feet long, as nearly as could be ascertained. 

Here the work to which I have above alluded (Captain 

Brooke’s Travels in Sweden, Norway, &c.) will afford, as on 

every subject discussed by the accomplished author, considerable 

information, entertainment, ad instruction. Having noticed the 

existence of creatures so Incredibly minate that thousands put: 
together would not equal a grain of sand in bulk, yet each per- 

haps containing a countless number of others visible only to the 

microscopic powers of their eyes, he passes to the gloom of 

African forests, where on a sublimely-enlarged scale, the Crea- 

tor’s works appear stupendous in the elephant, or in the mighty 

boa-serpent, extended to the length of fifty feet, “aud vying in 

size with the stately trees between which it glides, the terror of 
all and the sovereign of the forest.” (Brooke’s Travels, p. 418.) 

I shall here close this article by giving, in the author’s own ner- 
vous and elegant language, a passage which immediately follows 

the words above-quoted :— 

“Fhe secrets of the great deep alone are veiled from his (the 
philosopher’s) inquiring. eyes; and he regrets that his structure. 
prevents him from cleaving, like the finny tribe, the watery flaid, 
and gazing on the wonders below. Phenomena the most extraor- 
dinary, nay, even a new world, would thére be opened to his. 
inspection, did not the grosser materials of hrs composition ob-- 
stract his parsuit. From the marine animal prodactions, not- 
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withstanding, that come under his observation, he finds, on 
comparing them with those of the land, that they are larger. 
proportionably to the vast space allotted them; and he reason- 
ably concludes, that in the extensive and unknown regions of 
the ocean, compared with which the land we inhabit may be 
deemed but as a spot, and the depth of which is not merely that 
of some miles, but extends, for anything that is known to the 
contrary, even from pole to pole—there may be a variety of. 
animals greatly exceeding in size even those which on this ac- 
count alone have been deemed fabulous, yet that their bulk. . 
may, nevertheless, be fairly proportioned to the space they in- 
habit, and that living midway in this world of waters, without 
ever rising even to the surface, or seeing the light of heaven, 
they may be made by the hand that fashioned them, and in ways 
unknown to us, subservient to the use and benefit of man. 
Here let me pause ; for though the subject appears the more 
interesting and inexhaustible the more it is pursued, yet I feel. 
sensible tbat 1 have wandered very far, and that the thoughts to 
which the sea-serpent gave rise, have already comprised the. 
whole globe.” 
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No. IL. [Continued from No. LXVIII.] | 
Str, So 


] wave already troubled you with an outline of the scheme of the 
analysis of the Hebrew language to which the “‘ Nugee Hebraice” 
form an introduction. In the present communication it is my in- 
tention to offer a brief view of the proofs of the characters of 
the significant letters being such as’are assigued tu them in that 
introductory essay. : 7 
First, then, with regard to the palatine significants, >, D, M, 2. 

7 ; Representative character: a bent bow. - 

The characters assigned 


]. Incurvatioan. 
* to 3 are 


Ideal character : ; Il. Restriction. . 

a ; LIT. Smiting. a 
That the form of the letter represented a bent bow there can- 
not be a doubt, Its present form exhibits this representation 3. 
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when inverted, it.forms the Roman C. Its name 5 denotes 
something bowed, incurvated, bent round. SS 

The tdeal characters assigned to this significant are such as 
are connected with a bent bow. . . 

I. Zncurvation. - 
LU. Restriction. a 

The idea of tacurvation is necessarily connected with a bent 
bow, as is also that of restriction. Accordingly we find, that 
these ideas are expressed by words, which, directly or by. substi- 
tution, owe their import to the significant >. The biliteral 43, 
which gives title to this significant, being compounded of this 
leader of the palatines and a labial, gives its unport to every 
biliteral whose first letter is a palatine and whose second letter. 
isa labial. Thus, as the ideas of incurvation and restriction are. 
connected with the significant 3, which is denoted 4) (a biliteral: 
formed from 3), so these ideas are conveyed by the biliteral 4),. 
(whence the Greek KaplIIrw, KulItw, Ku®os,) and they are, by 
this biliteral, communicated to its derivatives the biliterals, 4p, 
ap, 17, 37,49, 23, and to the triliterals formed from all these 
biliterals. Thus, bending round, binding, CooPing, HooPing, 
a CaPe, CoPe, CoVe, CaVe, embracing, (CaPio, HaBeo,) 
CoVering, an Arched or GiBbous form, all these are expressed 
by 55, or by its derivative biliterals, or by words formed from 
these, whether triliteral or pluriliteral. 

These ideas of incurvattion and restriction are communicated 
by 3 to the biliteral v3, and to its derivative biliterals 0D, oft, wp, ws 
and from these to the several triliteral and other derivatives formed 
from these. ‘Thus, embracing, in-CaSing, inclosing, including, 
covering, (hiding, sheltering,) collecting together, encompass- 
ing, binding, restricting, constringing, contracting, are expressed 
by words which are derivatives of vD, or of its derivative bili- 
terals, . | 

> communicates its ideal characters I. and JI. to the biliteral 
52, [which is expressive of in-C Luding, in-C Losing, restrazning, 
(1. 1. a. b. IL. 1.) whence KAsiw, KoAeuw (as also KAiww), 
CLaudo, CeLo, CeLla, Cau La, &c.] by which these characters 
are communicated to the triliteral and other derivatives formed 
from this biliteral. 

3 communicates the ideal characters I. and LI. to the bilite- 
ral 93, which conveys the ideas of CiRcularity, CuRvature, 
CRookedness, (TuPos, GyRus, KiPxos, CiRcus,) in-CiRcling, 
gathering together into a band, &c. to its several derivatives, - 

' 2 when used as a prefix is a particle, of restriction ;_ with t 
formative 7;°, D, or }, affixed, it forms the restrictive particles 


& 


nD, °3;09,19. The biliteral Jw is also a particle of restriction.” 
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Enough has been said to prove that the ideas of tncurvation 
and restriction are associated with the significant 3. The vari- 
ous modifications of these ideas are exhibited in the table which 
was sent in a former communication. 

HII. Smiting. 

The bow having been the instrument with which enemies in 
wer and beasts of prey were smitten, that letter which repre- 
sented the bow was employed also to indicate the idea of 
smiting. [J-) ‘Wi, @ Kings xiii. 18. “ smite, and he smote ;” 

, Ezek, ix. 17. ‘they smofe;” MM, Hos. ix. 16. “he 
was smitten ;” 12), Exod. ix. 32. “they were smitten ;” 
‘Sone smiiten ;” TDD, as a part. Hiph., “ke that smzteth ;” 
asa part. Huph., “he that is smitten ;” as a-noun, 2 
stroke, wound.| ‘This import is conveyed also by this signifi- 
cant when it is followed by the formative N (x2 signifying snesl- 
ing), and by the formatives 4 or D, (3 and 0 being figuratively 
applied to denote the pungent effect of HeaT, the latter bil. 
teral giving origin to OM, HeaT and HiT having the same pri- 
mary import, as have «Ky and Kaiw,) and by the formative J) as 
in 3, which conveys the general idea of smiting, HiT ting, 
CuTting. n> conveys its ideas to the biliterals nf, 72, ep, wp, 
‘whence »P) op, rt, TT, 7, 2, and 73, (the primary import of all 
which is Smiting, Hi'Tting, or CuT ting,) and to the various trili- 
teral and other words formed from these several biliterale. 

‘The idea of Smzting, ILI. [of which Cutting, 1. and Hitting, 

3. (CeDo, CuDo) are modifications] is shown, then, to be 
also associated with the letter whose representative character is 
a bent bow. 
- With the formative prefix W, the significant. 5 exerts its ideal: 
characters II. and [LI. Thus the biliteral J# conveys the idea of 
restricting or CueCxing and that of stiching in a sharp tnetru- 
ment, ILI. 1. c. (whence SeCo). 

The characters.of the significant Pp are thus stated : 

Representative character: a cup. 
Ideal character: emptying out or pouring forth. 

First with regard to the idea? character. 

The formative N prefixed to the significant ) forms the bilite- 
ral Px, and affixed to it, it forms the biliteral xP, x is applied 
figuratively to the pouring out the voice ; (whence Px) to vacife- 
rate ; Px a kind of wild goat, so called from its cry ; PX to 
vociferate. So the act of pouring out the voice is expressed by 
other derivatives of >; thus7P a WhiNing, pp to cry aut; 
CANo; %p or IP the voice, whence KAaiw, KaAew, to Call ;) 
“ denotes vomiting forth, a vomit ; 1) (formed by means of the 
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formative affix }) conveys the idea of emptying or pouring out 
or forth; it is expressive of pouring “fo t "the voice, as has 
already been stated; it is expressive also of a hollow pipe, 
(KeNvy, CaNoa, CaNe,) and of a hollowed ont receptacle ( Ke- 
Nos, vacuus). The biliteral p> (formed by means of the forma- 
tive prefix 3) implies, pouring or emptying out, it being used to 
express, emptying out, clearing away, cleansing ; (the part. n. f. 
pl. NY, cups or bowls, whence libations were poured forth at 
the sacrifices; see the representative character assigned to p:) 
PY a hollow, empty, place; P to pour forth milk from. the 
breast (to SuCx, Si.Gere, SuCcus juice, from p, a biliteral 
formed by adding the formative prefix @ top). p with the pre- 
fix (which is formative of the- Hiphil and Huphal conjuga- 
tions, conjugations expressive of causation, I) being expressive 
‘of causation,) forms the biliteral po, whose general import: is 
expressed by the verb diffiluere, pouring forth, melting, an import _ 
communicated to the biliterals Jo and 3 which have a similar 
import (MuaCus, MuCx, MaCies, MaG, MuGgy, are deriva- 
tives); Pw (a biliteral already mentioned) is’ expressive of 
emptying or pouring forth or out; it denotes pouring out a 
hquid, irrigating, effusing, which imports it communicates to 
the biliteral Jo as used to denote pouring out.  ) (formed by 
annexing the significant , whose ideal character is flowing forth, 
to p) denotes effusion (the part. n. “IPD signifying a spring or 
fountain: of water), emanation, With the prefix 2, the signifi- 
caut Pp exerts a similar import; thus the biliteral p2 denotes 
emptying or pourtng forth or out, (whence VaCuus,) evacu- 
ating, Pp3 to make utterly empty, P3p3 a cruse or bottle ; from 
P2 is formed "y3, which denotes pouring forth or shedding tears, 
weeping, (FLere having the same primary import as F Luere,) 
the n. "D2 denoting the pouring forth tears (Ps, cii. 10.), and the 
overflowing of water ob xxvil. 11.); the part. n. m. pl. in reg. 
33) (Job xxxviii. 16.) denoting, water-springs : from p3 is also 
formed the Chaldee ps, which denotes issuing forth, effusing, 
pouring forth (whence the n. P®N a stream, effusion, efflux, of 
water), the biliteral tj» being endowed with.a similar import. — 
We are warranted, then, in connecting the idea of emptying 
or pouring oul or forth with the significant p. Having ascer- 
tained the ideal character of the letter, the determination of its. 
representative character is a matter of inferior importance, 
Whatever its representative character may originally bave been, 
it must have been something with which the idea of empiying. 
or pouring forth or out might be associated. ‘The Samaritan 
character Y certainly offers some resemblance ta a cup; .the 
name of the letter is }p or *)\p, but AP is a derivative of 13, 
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whence CuP is also derived.. Taking into account, then, the 
ideal character of P, the Samaritan form of it, the name of it, 
the general import of the derivatives of 45, the application of 43 
as well as of 3p to denote aCuP, and of NYP to denote /ibatson- 
vessels, P3P3 to signify a bottle, we may feel warranted in sup- 
posing that the representative character of P (ap) was a CuP. 


- ‘The characters of ft are thus stated : 
) Representative character: a Hook or Staple. 
Ideal character: Fixing. ; 

The reduplication of M forms MM which signifies a Hook, 
(Link, Clasp,) whence we derive ft and IN, ‘The form of the 
letter represents a hook or staple; its Samaritan form repre- 
sents a clasp or buckle. | 

With the formative N prefixed, M forms the biliteral TM, 

which conveys the idea of connecting, attaching, fastening., 
With the formative affix },7 forms the biliteral 7, which, 
conveys the idea of fixing. With the formative 5 affixed, 1 
forms the biliteral 9%, which conveys the idea of fixing, being. 
fixed, infixing. With the formative prefix 3, M becomes fs, 
which imports being still, settled. As Tf (the derivative of TI) 
also denotes a HooK (it being used as a noun fem. in this 
sense 71!1), so asa verb it signifies to abide permanently, tarry, 
wait ina fixed state. Ft (the derivative of JM or MM) denotes 
something bent round in the manner of a HooK or Clasp, (aI'Ku- 
Aos, uncus, curvus, al’ Kicrgov, hamus ; aI Kas, ulne, al Kaito, 
ulnis complector, to HuG,) forming a curve or circuit. Mw 
(which is formed by means of the formative prefix ¥) implies 
being bent round in an unci-form manner. ot 

From the foregoing applications of the simple combinations of 
f}, when exerting its import as a significant, we appear to be fully 
warranted in assigning to it the representative and ideal cha- 
racters which have been allotted to it. 

Lastly, we come to the palatine significant 3. 


The characters of this significant are thus stated : 
Representative character: a Camel. 
Ideal character : Going or Bringing forth (aGo, Duco). 

With regard to the representative character, it is to be ob-. 
served, that the name of the letter is 5) CaMeL, and there. 
is, therefore, reason to suppose that the letter represented a. 
camel. ‘The Samaritan form of the letter favors this supposi- 
tion, Y. | | | 

The ideal character is stated to be, going forth, bringing 
forth, aFw, aGo, yQeoues. . Se 
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With: the formative prefix 7, this significant forms 3 , which 
has these several imports... With the formative N affixed, it 
forms the biliteral *3, which denotes issuéng or going. forth,’ 
(rising, growing,) whence Ai, . With. the formative » affixed, 
it forms the biliteral 3 , which is expressive of G Oing (from the: 
fashion of considering yy as a consonant having a sound like that: 
__ of NG, this biliteral gives rise also to the verb to. GaN,) forth, 
it is figuratively applied to the going forth of the breath or: 
voice, whence TOaw. 3 and m3 denote the go-ing forth of the 
rays of light. Action, as implied by.the Latin verb aGo, is in- 
dicated by Y33, 70’, 193, 9 or F713; MI also signifies exire, edu- 
cere. With the formative prefix Y, this significant forms the 
biliteral Jv, which is expressive of go-ing forth, or to.and fro 
(extre, vagdri), The biliteral 5) (which 1s formed by annex-. 
ing the formative affix 5 to this significant) imports the act of 
go-ing or carrying from one place to another, or go-ing or 
bringing forth. (aGere, Ducere), going onward, progressively, 
or continually (whence its application ‘to: rolling or rotato 
motion, hence Kudiw, VoLvo, whence WheeL; and its appli- 
cation also to denote the go-ing forth erulting and rejoicing, as 
x} also is applied in. its derivative I'Asw, giving rise to 'sAaw, 
whence GLee). 5) is a particle denoting abundance, answer- 
ing to more-over (whence GuM),; it is a biliteral expressive of 
go-ing forth abundantly, giving rise to GeMo (in which word 
the idea is the same as that in POaw), and to KoMus, GuMmi. 
This significant, with the significant ‘I affixed, (whose ideal 
character is emitting or sending forth) forms the biliteral 7), 
which denotes issuing or going forth (whence to GaD and to 
GuiDe): with the significant affixed, (whose ideal character 
13 flowing forth,) this significant forms the biliteral >, which is: 
expressive of go-ing from one place to another, (whence to’ 
JouRney, Pere-GRinari,) bringing or sending forth (hence 
el’ssPw, whence GueRre, WaR). 

It appears, then, that good grounds exist for considering the 
characters of 9 to be such as have been assigned to it. = 

The labial significants next present themselves. These are, 
5, a) %. SO ~ 

The characters of » are thus stated : 

Representative character: a Mouth open (Os, Latiné). 
re I. Separation. 

Ideal character: $i. ‘xpansion. oe 
2 re CULL. Action of Pufing, Breathing, Blowing. ° 


D® is nanied 7B, which-denotes a mouth (0s, i.e. mouth and also, 


veo 
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face) ; ‘D also denotes a mouth, which, m Chaldee, is named 65 ; 
1D also denotes face (or aspect). . Each: of these bititerals eor- 
slats of D with a formative affix. re 
_ Tha action of puffing, blowing, breathing, panting, 1s akways 
expressed by some derivative of BD (these actions would be -asso- 
ciated with the representation of an open or expanded mouth). 
"Thus nb, x5, vB), "5, (formed by combining formatives with 5) 
denote these actions. ** denotes puffing, and: the face or nose 
(the organ of breathing). *p denotes panting (pa pitating). 
With the formative affix JF), the significant forms the biliteral 
nO, which denotes separation, which is also indicated ‘by the 
derivative biliterals *D and 73. With the formative affix 9, the 
significant forms the biliteral °D, which is also expressive of 
separation. 
nD and wv} convey the idea of expansion or spreading widely. 
(as also the act of breathing). \D (formed by affixing to D the. 
s)guificant ¥, whose ideal character is tssuing or spreading forth,) 
indicates sepurating. and spreading. abroad. "D denotes separa- 
tion or expansion, combined with flowing. forth. . os 
It is not without reason, therefore, that the characters whieh 
we have assigned to BD have been allotted to it. - 
The characters of 3 have been thus stated : 
Representative character: a i House. 
0 »C . 
| Ideal character : FB ting. fy _ 
The letter is called 3, which is a word denoting a hoMow 
receptacte or cavity of any kind (n°, a howse). 13 forms a verb: 
signifying to butld.a house, q.d. to house; heace as a nowt? i€° 
denotes the person 1°32 AN RI WR, (see Deut. xxv. 9) mM 8 
figurative sense, “who builds up the house,” the perpetuation of : 
the famzly or house being dependeat on the 12 or son, (pl. 
D3) and upon the m3 or daughter (pl. MYA). So it was the’. 
duty of a kinsman to take to wife the childless widow of a bre-- 
ther (or next kinsnian), to build up the house of that relative, 
and he YT "2 AN TP WR was called 03°(a word also formed -. 
from 3), which as a v. was applied to denote the act of taking 
a kinsman’s widow for the purpose of building up his house.: 


. i . ad aad 


~ 


The head of the house was called Ax, or father, 

Wi and D3 signify, hollow, void. Yr denotes evacuating. 
The ideal import of v2 is void, 2 conveys the idea of eva- 
cuating by an outle?, it being used ta express going or proceed- 
ing forth (whence BAw and BAww). 2 denotes bringing out 
or forth, pro-ducing ; 1° has a similar import, >3.is used as a; 
particlt of negation’ (affirmative of non-existence, q. d. sent out 
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or emptied: or evacuated), 9371 denoting an empty: unsubstantial 
thing of nought s 22 conveys also the.idea:of evacuating or pre- 

ceeding forth or emptying forth. : a 
- There seem, therefore, to be grounds fer allottmg.to 2 the 

characters which have been assigned to it. re 
The characters of ate thus stated: | 
'. Representative character: Water. —_ 
. Ideal character : From, Cousatt ome 

As.a prefix particle 2 signifies from (or out of); it is, in this 
application, used also in a reduplicate form, as DID, JOD (Gen. 
- xvi. 6. 1 Sam, xv. 28.) " out of or from thee.” Oi is the 
name of this letter. OW denotes a defect or blemish (q. d. 
something gone from), whence MMos. 19 signifies from ; as a 
verb it denotes the act of distributing (whence it is used to de- 
note the act of distributing into allotments or OO; hence My- 
Nuw, MeNw, MoNos, MeNos, MnNy, &c. Grace, et MaNo, Ma- 
Neo, MoNeo, MuNio, MaNus, MuNus, MeNs, &Kc. Latiné). 
Dx denotes a mother, she from whom progeny proceeds, q. d. 
out of, (as MyTyP, from “YOD,) and who distributes nourishment 
to her offspring. % with the plural termination D0’, as DD (in 
regim. 9) denotes waters, or, collectively, water. Water is the 
grand agent of distribution employed by nature. 2 conveys the 
idea of plurality or of MaNy; so x2, with the mutable formative 
affix 77, as 71k or Med denotes a hundred, the idea being that 
of MaNy [xx or * in Arabic signifying, to extend, dilate 

(Parkhurst), q. d. to from, to distribute ; so éxaroy “ sumi 
indefinite etiam pro muitis et magnis,” it being derived from 
éxas procul, eMiNus]; so MA in Saxon, and the obsolete Eng- 
lish word MO, signify more : O also indicates plurality, affixed 
to nouns it forms the masc. plural, the final 6 alone, having a 
similar import; D* is a plur. pronoun (so ’’EM in English); Dy 
imports plurality or multitude (at denotes a people, whence 
as a particle it implies, with, q. d. censociated, or one of the 
popular mass, whence AMa OMov; so Sav one of the same 
society, this being the idea in OMos, OMados, OMosws, OMoa, 
OMoim, OMiAsw ; hence also the Saxon hAM, whence English 
hOMe). With the idea of a multitude is connected the idea of 
tumult (so turba and turbare): thus Dm denotes also a state of 
turbulence or tumult, 0° denotes also the sea from the mul&i- 
tude of its waters (compare O°Q) which are distributed over the 
globe, and which are in constant turbulence. [The ocegn is also 
called DF), from its turbulence, as wyyv,oceanus, “qu. ab ayeobas, 
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quod sit in perpetuo motu.” Hesych. and sea, Saxon ya, Ger 
man sec, Dutch see or..zee, from Zew, ferveo, bullio, scateo.] -. | 
nt) denotes removing utterly. away (q. d. to from); 5 im 
porta severing (q.d. to from); MD 1s applied to denote death, 
the act of dying, the .idea being that of from and distrebuteon:; 
death being a separation or detachment from the world, and a 
dissolution of the material frame. [So @aNaros, @Nycxw from 
UP to yield iw OF assign; ewaddarrec$as ex sou Biov from axad- 
rarra, MuTo; WoTpos a-MeTo, quod a n® (i. e. separation) 
uode et FaTum; so MosPa and MoRs have the same ideal 
‘Import a8 MesPw, divido.| O denotes a state of abstraction and 
of deprivation, NeMw, distribuo. Ow indicates disposition, or 
distribution, or appointment, whence.X_yMa and'SMaivw (hence 
it denotes a name, NaMe and oNoMa from NeMw): it also 
denotes desolating and making waste [the idea betng ‘that of 
deprivation, or that of distributing widely, WaSTe, VaSTo, as 
well as VaST us, VaST, being derived from OeBD, whose origin 1s 
wD, which denotes spreading widely apart or abroad, and IlsP@w 
‘and [oP®em being, as their derivative PeRDo, formed from ¥, 
the derivative of 95, whose import is similar]. ae 
_~ Such being the imports attached to the several simple forms 
‘of combination of 2 which we have enumerated, we have some 
grounds for stating the characters of this letter to be such as 
have been already assigned to it by us. The original form of 
the letter has usually been supposed to. have offered ‘@ repre- 
‘sentation of the waters of the sea: ‘ O') signifies water, in 
Egyptian Mw, whence the Greek Mu, in Tyrian ND, as well as 
Greek Maia, is mother,” as saith Eustathius, ‘‘ water being the 
mother of all productions.” _ ee 
We next come to the dental or sibilant significants; .  : 
. bat : , 
The characters of } have been thus stated : 


Representative character: a Cutting Instrument. 
Ideal character: Motion. . 


In a redaplicate form, as tt, the letter forms a. verb, used in 
the Rabbinical writings to signify, 0 move oneself away, and the 
n. M denotes a moving animal, motion. _Zew, Zaw, Zoov, ate 
derivatives of this significant. In Arabic 3 to leap forth, 
to go forth towards a point, 83 moveable, xtkt to move. © The 
significant alone is a verb denoting moving forth, (2 Kings 
ix. 33.) was sprinkled, Mit (Hiph.) to sprinkle. ¥¥ signifies to 
‘move, MY denotes moving away, removing ; (the part. Haph. 
‘M1 forms a.noun applied ‘to denote girdle, q. d. a removable 
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garb, i giving rise.to ZoNe whence 7, castam ZoNam recin- 
gere, Avy xapbenxyy ZwNyy, IN also denoting.a ZoNe or girdles) 
%¥ signifies, scattering forth, going forth, pouring forth (IN to 
go away, go forth) ; At signifies ta run out, go forth; issue forth: 
the primary import of ty is, removing away, hastening. away. 
(See Exod. ix. 19. Is. x. 13. Jer. iv. 6. vi. 1.) With the sig- 
nificant P affixed (whose ideal character is emptying or pouring 
forth), forms the biliteral Pt, which imports removeng by pour- 
ing forth. With the. significant 9 affixed (whose ideal charac- 
ter 1s flowing forth), } forms the biliteral >t, which denotes re- 
. moving forth and diffusing, scattering, dispersing. ‘The signifi- 

cant ‘T (whose ideal character 1s emitting) being affixed to }, 
forms the biliteral «3, which denotes moving forth ; emitting 
applied to denote the act of ebullition (Zew from }) figuratively, 
‘applied to pride. (738% in Chaldee, to go forth from, Dan. ii. 
5.8 | 


The ideal character, then, which we have assigned to }, seems 
to be the correct one. With regard to its representative cha- 
racter no precise opinion can be formed : the reasons for fancy- 
ing that it may have been the representation of a cutting wnstru- 
ment have been mentioned in the “ Nuge Hebraice ;” the 
shape of this letter in the old Phoenician alphabet seems taken | 
from a shaving-knife or plane, to which instrument it there 
bears some resemblance.—“‘ Bavis is a shaving-knife or plane in 
the Greek still, and Yang, a plank or board.” (Barker’s Lexi- 
con.) But itis not of any importance to determine what the 
original representative character of this letter was. 


The characters of ¥ are thus stated : 
Representative character: a Hunter’s noose. 
J. Issuing, Spreading forth. . 
Ideal character : Sur. Constriuging, one" Arctor, Latin. 
| . Jining, Squeezing, a 
imports issuing and spreading forth; 2 bas the same 
everal import (blossoms are denoted by Y°S, DSS, TH OI; 
wings by YS: and iM: so Flee, Flow, FLy, FLos, 
FLower, have one common import; HeTadoyv from HeTa@, 
whence PeTal, and MsTozai, VoLo) : *¥ denotes issuing forth ; 
WEN, proceeds, issue : YX imports issuing or spreading forth: % 
imports issuing or spreading forth ; thus it implies (as 283, or 1n 
Hiph. °NM,) to take away, rescue, get away from confinement, 
escape ; it implies also spreading forth, in its application to de- 
note shade, shelter, overshadowing ; "X% algo denoting over- 
spreading: 2% imports issuing and spreading forth (it being 
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applied to denote swelling out, becoming turgid or prominent s 
A2¥ issuing and spreading forth as a martial host, gorge forth — 
3 troops): YX to press, stratten, confine, urge, hasten (¥¥2 to 
cast off): Yo to squeeze out: ¥ to straiten, bind up closely, 
constringe. 

The letter y is called *T¥, or instrument of the hunter. 

So that the ideal characters which we have assigaed to % 
have not been allotted to it without just grounds ; and 4t.i6- Hot 
important to determine what particular instrument of the bun- 
ter it may originally have represented. : 


The characters of D are thus stated : 

Representative charaeter: Hoof of a Horse. 
Ideal character: Rapid motion, moving away. 

The reduplication of this significant DD denotes alacrity of 
motion. DD a horse, a swift; DD (3yX) a moth. 0 denotes 
quick motion; YO denotes removing forwards from place to 

lace; "D indicates removing away, "D imports moving, DP 
implies removing or detaching, 2D signifies moving about, 0 
denotes removing away. | a . 
_ Such being the ideal character exerted by D, we may remark 
that a hoof would bea natural emblem of rapid motion. Dit, 
says Parkhurst, “ occurs not as a verb, but as a noun; a kind of 
precious stone, an onyx, thus called in Greek, Latin, and Engr 
lish, from the Greek ovv£, a nail or hoof, which it resembles m 
color, 8c, : as the Greeks call this gem ovuf, a nail or hoof, sp it 
is not improbable thatthe Heb. Ow might have the same 
meaning, though used in the Bible only as the name of a pre- 
cious stone ; forin Arabic the verb signifies to be nimble, active, 
strong, as a horse: ‘ Celer, agilis, validus fuit eques.’ Castell. 
And every one knows that it is by the Aoofs that horses and 
such kind of animals exert their strength and their activity” — 
(OFT would be thus used as formed, by adding the formative 
prefix W to the biliteral Dn denoting tumult): “hence perbaps 
{slandie sksenpa to ran violently, and Eng. to scamper; sisd 
Italian Zampa, the fore-foot of a quadruped, and Zanvpare, 
to stamp or beat the ground. with the feet as horses do." 
Now DY signifies stamping or trampling with the feet, and D2 
‘has the same import. The letter D is called "JOD, 1. e. prop or 
support ; the hoof is the prop or sepport of the foot and leg, and 
consequently of the animal altogether. The: present forns of 
D is no bad representation of the impression made on the ground. 
by a horse’s hoof: the old Samaritan > is not unlike the repre- 
sentation of the paw of a quadruped.- BT ttt? 


on 
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The characters which. we have allotted to p have uot then 
been assigned to it without just grounds. : 


The characters of y are thus stated: _ 


Kepresentative charagter; teath set in the fower jaw. 
| Ideal character: motion. . 
W signifies a tooth, and it is the name of this letter, the ori- 
ginal form of which represeuted teeth in the lower jaw (see 
Nuge Hebraice). W is frequently exchanged with ite cognate D, 
from which it bosrews its ideal character, motion. W> denotes 
various kinds of removing away; U2 imports removing away, 
moving to and fro; Wy implies motion, or action, or removing 
away ; W indicates moving away or about ; YO denotes moving, 
forth, about, or away ; WW indicates alacrity of motion. 
We are justified then m assigding to W the characters allotted 
to it above. — 2 | 


The characters of % are thus stated : - 


‘Representative charecter : a scroll. 4 
Ydeal character: rolling up, or extending forth (involution or evolution). 

UM» signifies fo extend forth ; > has the same import ; YO has 
the same primary import ;_ » conyeys.the same general import 
as does 729, and also wand Ww and Mn. Vy denotes znvolution and 
extending. forth ; Ox implies involution ; > denotes involetion ; 
0) imports extending forth. A scroll conveys the idea both 
of involution and of evolution. It.has been shown that this 
letter represented the profile of a scroll (see Nuge Hebraicz). 

We cannot then avoid assigning to ® the characters which 
we have allotted to it. | a 


’ ‘The characters of - are thus stated: 


Representative character : a terminus or limtt. 
Edel character: to sark or asnign. . 
_ J\-eccurs alone, or as an infinitive, JW, or, with an omissible 
formative affix and prefix, as J¥, signifying assigning, fixengy 
granting, giving. ¥M implies marking, limiting, defining ; 
Wi denotes marking or setting a limit (1s the name of 2); 
dw is a mark or sign; Tv denotes a marked, set, limited -point 
of time ; Nv imparts SiTting, placing, appotnts FIST yp, ST¢. 
For remarks on the representative character of A, see Nuge 
ebraice.) Oo 
We seem to be justified, then, in assigning to J1 the characters 
already allotted to it. CO - ee 
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The characters of + are thus stated : 

Representative character : a door or an outlet of an inclosed place. 

Ideal character: emitting, sending forth. oe 

“in and T denote emitting or sending forth; “b> has the same 
import, as have Mt, and 5, 9°J, 37, wT, and “Ww, and “To. >°T conveys 
the idea of sending, or proceeding, forwards. 'The name of ‘T 1s 
A, i. e. a door. 

The characters of 4, then, have not been assigned to it with- 
Gut just grounds. 


We come next to the Idio-Phonics 5 and 5. 


The characters of 5 are thus stated : 

Representative character: a hawk’s head. 

Ideal character : flowing, darting, projecting, forth. 
-. ‘Y) denotes flowing forth; and 7 indicate fowimg, as fluid 
(7) is a liquid letter, and its several derivatives in Greek ‘and 
Latin indicate fluency or fluidity) ; imports flowing forth; 
“flowing or projecting forth (* and “J a river) ; V2 a drop; 
n denotes the flowing movements of AiR ; 0° indicates project- 
ing forth; 1 denotes the flowing forth of the voice; 4 de- 
notes a state of fluency ; P*) conveys the ideas of flowing forth 
and emptying out ; ») of darting forth and issuing forth ; &e. 
&e. | : 
(For illustration of the representative character, see Nuge 


Hebraice.) 
~ The characters of 5 are thus stated : 


Representative character: some kind of hook. 
Ideal character: attachment (to). . 
This letter (which is so commonly a mere formative), when it 
acts the part of a significant, conveys the idea of fo. be to 
(aT); oy to (at, upon) ; 4 adding, joining ; » abiding or stay- 
ing ; 2 implying putting to or upon. ; 
(For illustration of the representative character, see Nuge 
Hebraice.) a 
‘We have thus taken a survey of the representative and ‘ideal 
characters of the significants, 3, P, 17, 3,5, 2, 0,1, 3,0, W, 0,71, 
,5; and we have seen that these characters have not been 
determined on without due deliberation, but that good grounds 
exist for our assigning to these significants the characters which 
we have assigned to them severally. ; . So 
' We have spoken of ¥ as a vowel which, although it is.com- 
monly a mere formative, is, in a very few instancés, (as. when 
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combined with the most simple formatives,) invested with the 
power of a significant. | 

- Considered, then, as a significant, its characters have been 
thus stated : | : 
Representative character: an eye, 

Ideal character : wandering. . 

The name of is PY, i. e. an eye (the Samaritan 0 and the 
Greek and Roman O appear to represent an eye). 1 denotes 
wandering to and fro; Yn imports wandering; YY implies 
moving aside ; Pv denotes turning the eyes (see YW). 

}is a mere fermative, except when it is a prefix particle, 
when it is a particle denoting connexion, a connecting particle, 
The name of Yis 1, which is a noun -signifying a connecting 
mean, a thing for connecting or fastening (see the representa4 
tive character of 1in the Nuge Hebraic). } denotes fixing, 
abiding, staying. | 

N,i7,°,3, being mere formatives, need no discussion as to 
their representative or ideal characters, They are employed, 
however, with a reference to their Phonic characters, | 

Letters are employed, with a reference to their Phonic cha- 
racter, in forming words by onomatopeeia. Exclamations and 
interjections of lamentation are expressed by words formed of 
mere formative letters, whose Phonic character expresses the 
sound which these words severally refer to. Thus 771 (Ezek. xxx, 
2.), TWIN (Judg. vi. 22.), 1 WT (Amos v. 16.), 1 (Ezek. ii. 10.), 
WN (Ezek. xvi. 23.), TN (Ps. cxix. 5.), FIN (Ezek. vi. 11, 
xxi, 15. or 22.) are interjections of /amentation, answering to 
hah, oh, ho ho, heigho, hey, ahah, och, (at, at at, 0, apo, 
ovat, het, heu, ve); so MIN, NIN: NI, denote, ah now, nay, 
ah pray; Nit hah! “1 (Isa. Iv. 1.) ho! ANT ahah! From 
these interjections or natural expressions-of feeling, are formed 
verbs and nouns of corresponding import, ‘Thus by prefixing 
the formative prefix } to the simple aspirate 1, we form 77) 
(Ezek. vil. 11.), sighing, moan, (whence MD to cause to sigh, to 
afflict, TW) to sigh, moan (q. d. toah); WI (Jer. ix. 10, 18, 
19, 20.), M3 (Ezek. xxvii. 32.), TTI (Mic. i, 4.), all signifying 
sighing. So from the exclamation NI we have the verb NS 
which is applied in Hiph. signifying fo cause: to sigh, (Numb. 
xxxii, 7. 9.) {hence it conveys the idea of leaving a desire 
ungratified or the non-fulfilment of a beneficial promise, tt being 
used in this sense in the form of a nu. f. in reg. ANID @ promise 
unperformed, desire unsatisfied, a breach of promise, Numb. Xiv, 
$4. and in the pl. non-fulfilment of obligations, Job xxxii. 10.] 
and itis applied to denote the act of intercession of a husband 
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er. father, whereby he expresses his disapprobation of a contract 
or vow entered into by a daughter or wife, rendered disallow, 
So from the interjection MIN we have the verbs 7738 and PM to 
sigh, moan, (the latter verb not occurring as a verb in Kal ex: 
cepting in Rabbinical writings, but being used in Hith. in 
Numb. xi, 1. Lam. iii. 39.) whence are formed as nouns TIN 
PPINNS ([sa. xxix. 2.) sighing and mouning, OINN (Ezek, xxiv. 7.) 
moanings, DN (Hos. ix. 4.) mourners, TN (part. form) mourn- 
ing, sorrow [panting and laboring, (Hos, xi. 3 or 4; see also 
Job xviii, 7. tea. x}. 29.) whence tt also denotes exertion, Gen. 
xlix. 8. Deut. xxi. 17. wevos, Ps. Ixxviii. cv. 36.7}. So from 
the interjection ST we have the n. WT (Esa. xlvii. 11. Ezek. vil. 
26.) affitction in reg. NYT. So iN to sigh for, (desire in Hiph. 
PANS to be an object of desire, \sa. li. 7. Cant. i.5. 10. or @ de- 
sirable thing, of. INN) objects of desire, usually applied to green 
spots of pasture in the desert which were objects of powerfel 
esire) u. f. in reg. SYN sighing after, desire, TTiin-reg. SIR 
an object of desire, desire ; ND (part. n. m. pl. in reg.)‘desires 
(Ps. cxl.9.).. As St! and Sh! are interjections expressive of 
the natural sounds whereby silence is enjoined, so the union of 
an aspirate with a sibilant letter 1s, in Hebrew, similarly used. 
Thus Dit is an interjection enjoining silence (HuSH! Jitdy. 
i. 19. Hab. ii. 20, &c.); Dit’ (3 pers. sing.) he Aushed 
(Numb. xiii. 50.) ; 17 hush ye (Nehem. viii, 11.); Dt¥ is tised - 
also adverbially, denoting silently (Amos viii. 3.). So ft, as 
averb, signifies to HuSH or be ‘silent, or to hush ‘others 
fon ton? pyn 525 own OFM (Nehem. viii. 11.) “ And 
the Levites huS Hed all the people, saying, HuS H ye,” }: hence 
with the formative prefix 4 it forms wm, which is used as averb 
wm Hith. signifying to SH, or SH, each other, it being applied 
to persons whispering together, (2 Sam. xii. 19. Ps. xli. 18.) 
ami as a noun it denotes a whisper (spoken of a hushed or 
secret prayer, Isa. xxvi. 16.): the triliteral is also used to denote 
tha /issing noise with which serpents were charmed ; the Hiph. 
part. m. pl. DWT ND being rendered charmers (Ps. lini. 6.). So 
With the formative prefix 3, WM is used to denote a serpent, 
which is named WMI from its Aissing. There are many other 
words formed by onomatopeeia, but the foregoing instances are 
sufficient for the purpose of illustrating the subject. 
The precedmg -detail, tedious and prolix as it may appear, 





_ | Itis, by translators, confounded sometimes with })f} ricHes, and with 


WY iniquity. " 
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offers a condensed and hasty sketch of the proofs on which the 
determination of the characters of the Hebrew letters rests, 
Coupled with the paper préviously submitted td’ your-nofice, it 
inay enable you to forin an idea of the correctness or incor- 
rectness of the elementary principles which are developed: in the 
Nuge Hebraice. : 7 
x % 7. 2. 
August 18, 1826. ® , 
a 


THE CHORIZONTES. 


T HE Chorizontes (of xwplfovres) were a sect of Homeric gram- 
marians, who maintained that the Odyssey was not wnitten by 
the author of the Ilias. It was only known from a passage of 
Seneca, de brev. Vit. c. 18. ‘ ejusdemne auctoris essent Ilias.et 
Odyssea,’ that among the ancients such a question was agitated, 
until the Scholia of Villoison produced a number of passages 
with severe anitnadversions on these grammarians, Wolf, p. 
clviii. has put these passages together. ‘These Chorizontes are, 
however, never mentioned by name, nor can it be inferred from 
those passages how many there were. But there can be no doubt 
that they were men of great erudition, and perfectly conversant 
with ancient history and mythology. It would not be fair to 
judge of their grammatical knowlege only from the passages 
which their adversaries have thought proper to 6rieg forwards, 
in order to refute them: those would, to show off against the 
Chorizontes, probably pass over many important critical re- 
marks of the latter, and pick out those which seemed the 
aveakest in point of argument. Thus, Il. x. 476. is made to 
disprove the assertion of the Chorizontes, that xpoxdgole is 
used in the Odyssey only as definition of time, in the [liad only 
as definition of place. To show that they were wrong 1n saying, 
that the Odyssey alone had edreAy AeEldia as yolk or Avyvos, ad H. 
A. 147. SAuos is quoted against them. The Chorizontes had also 
remarked that, I], 9.416, Aphrodite is called the spouse of Ares, 
in the Odyssey of Hepheestos. Neleus, Il..692. has twelve sons, 
and Odyss. a. 295. only three. Creta, Il. 6. 64Q.m- called 
ixardyxoris, and Odyss.r. 174. contains only ninety towgpix: kt 
appears that they even pointed out contradictions in the Eieud! 
ll. y. $65. Cassandra is ¢l8o5 agiory among the daughters of 
Priamus, and I], %. 252. Laodike. 
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A passage in the Vita Homeri ‘of Proclus, published with ad- 
ditions from a Codex in the Escurial, says of Homer: Ieypage 
88 woijoess S00, Tidda xad’OWocaav’ Bevay xad ‘EAAdvixnos apai- 

Dow adrov of pévros ceyaios xed Tov xdxdrov dvadégouary sls adrdy. 
hese words give us a clue for the time when those Chorizon- 
tes lived. As they stand here, something must be wrong in the 
text; Wolf said the passage was mutilated; Heyne maintained 
that the Venetian Codex had jugevwy; and he read fv Zivay, 
meaning the philosopher Zeno, of whom Diogenes, Laert. vii. 
4, quotes IgoBAnpdrav ‘Opnpixav wevre. Imm. Bekker found 
#v in the Codex ; there is no doubt, therefore, that this passage 
gives us the names of two Chorizontes: besides, Bekker found 
apasoouvras instead of agaipotcww. We know Xenon as an am- 
Ddassador of the Achzans, Pol. xxx. 7. 14. But what is better 
still, we know for certain that there was an Homeric gram- 
‘marian of the name of Xenon: for the Venet. Schol. have II. 
p. 435. the words év 82 1H moos to Kevwvos mapadokou woopéperas 
epepper psodey. 

... But who is Hellanicus ? Can it be the logographer Hellani- 
cus from Lesbos? But would Hellanicus the logographer have 
ventured to take the Odyssey from Homer, at a time when 
‘Homer appeared yet as the Atlas, who carried every epic poem 
on his shoulders; at a time when it was yet believed that the 
‘Kompia and the ’Exiyoves were written by Homer, and Herodot. 
it. 117. hardly dared to doubt it? How can Hellanicus have 
taken the Odyssey away from Homer, when Aristotle left him 
yet the Margites? How should Hellanicus have shown so much 
critical boldness, who is accused by ‘Thucyd. 1. 97. Ephorus 
(Phot. p. 64.), Strabo, x. p. 451. B., ix. p. 426. C., of having 
believed the silliest fables? Cf. Diodor. 1.37. Can we think him 
aman of nice discrimination in point of Janguage, who wrote 
yetin an annalistic style? Cic. de Or. il. 12. Il. 0. 651. of 8 
adx suvavro, xal dyvipevol mep sraipou yeaopev. Hellanicus 
takes weg as the Aolic form instead of meph ; Od. B. 185. he 
derived .ayelys from évav and not from dvévass and II. e. 269, 
be wrote dyAcas instead of OyAeas in the sense of tayéas, as Awpi- 
xcs éxtibewevou tov womrov. Eustathius seems to have believed 
. that this Hellanicus the grammarian and the logographer were 
the same person, as he says, speaking of him xara ryv maAady 
igroglay, and of madaiol gaow. But he could be mistaken 
too. Every doubt is removed by Suidas, s. v. HroAsuaios "Exs- 
berys, where it is said that this Ptolomzus was not only a pupil 
of Aristarch, but also of the grammarian Hellanicus; and Hel- 
lanicus a pupil of Agathocles, and Agathocles a pupil of Zeno- 
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dotus, of whom also Aristarch was 2 pupil through Aristopha- 
nes Byzant. , . oe 

Thence we know that Hellanicus was a contemporary of 
Aristarch, and that he lived about Olymp. clvi. He was one 
of the grammarians, who found all the dialects in Homer, Thus 
we have ascertained who those two. Chorizontes were, and when 
they lived; and no doubt they. were at the head of their school, 
as the careful Proclus mentions them particularly. The Haga- 
ofov of Xenon is probably the opinion of the Chorizontes, that 
Homer was not the author of the Odyssey. 

In the above passage of Proclus, the word dpyaios means the 
same, whom Aristot. calls, Metaph. xiv. extr. p. 306. 4th ed. 
Brand. of apyaios ‘Opyosxol ; as Theagenes of Rhegium, Stesim- 
brotus of Thasus, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, &c. Eustath. p. 
785. calls them of waAaiol, and Schol. Villoison ad II. 83. 03 ap- 
xaos xpirixol, ‘These believed yet that Homer had written the 
cyelte poems—for the xdxAos of Proclus cannot-mean any thing. 
else, 


’ 
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ANCIENT RemeEpy for Canine Madness. 


In the Geoponica, which is a collection of Greek agricultural 
writers, there is the following receipt for the cure of mad dogs, 
and also for those who have been bit by them: 

“ Let dogs that are mad be confined, and kept without food 
for one day. Afterwards, let some hellebore be mingled with 
their drink, and when they have been purged by it, let them 
be fed with barley bread. Ina similar manner you may cure 
those that have been bit by mad dogs.” The name of the au- 
thor of this receipt is Theommestus.—Basilez, p.4 46. 

The justly celebrated Dr. Barrow recommends hellebore to 
be given to those who are insane from obviously erroneous con- 
ceptions. And if it can purify from this insanity, it may perhaps 
also contribute to remove that which is canine. ‘The passage 
which 1 allude to is in his Lectiones Mathematica, p. 77. and 
is in answer to those who deny that mathematical demonstration 


is established on a firm basis. 
T. TAYLOR. 
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Correction of a passage tn Demosthenes. 


The opening of the TH1kD Pxriippic appears to me to be 
very. moch ‘injured by the manner of pointing, thus els roul” bxny- 
piva wavra ta rodypara xal woonpive bpw, more Bebo ph Brzo- 
Pipov piv eixeiv, dAndes B 7. is is certainly a most lame and 
tmpotent conclusion to a sentence in which the orator has been 
raising the expectation of something more pithy. It appears 
to me that dors is not’ to be construed with 3#o:xa, but with 
obx dv Sivacbas yeizov some lines below. Let me set down the 
whole sentence as [ think it ought to be read, and let the reader 
judge. oo 
Morac, & av8pes.’Abyvaios, Adyav yiryvoptvov bAlyou seix xaf 
ixdorny exxrnolay wep) ov Dlarwros, &G’ 08 rhy sighvyy bxonoare 
08 povoy Ups, &AAR xad rovs dArous EAAnvas adixel, xd wevray 
OW srs gycavray » dy, ef xal wi) wosodos robro, wat Abyary Beiv, xe) 
Sparrey Aracs xpoojnesy, Owes Exeivos mavoeras Tis UBoews nah Bley 
Saoet, els Tous trnypeva wavta td apkypara xal wrooepbya dpm, 
aore—didoixa py Brcognuoy pev elmeiv, adrnfis 8 y—el xad Adyen 
Gmavres EBovAovro of wapscvres, nal yercorovelv Suels, 8 wy as ave 
Adrar’ EwerrAe ra wpaypal tev, odx i (ryotpcs) Sovarbas oveipov F 
viv core Sierebqvess. 

The interruption—®aosxxaArniis 8 J—is intended both to 
deprecate the anger of the Athenians at what could not but 
sound harshly in their ears, and to arouse the attention. Many 
similar interruptions occur in Demosthenes, cf. Reisk. p. 97. 
1, 23, seqq. p. 312. 1, 14—@1. xab pou mpds Asds—nyphoropcer—éspel 
pivx. tT. A. p. 479. 7. Ke. Ke. . | 

se H. e Ln 
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[Part I¥.—Continued from No. LXIX.] 
e 
IV.—De conjunctivi usu deliberutiro apud recentiores. 


Recentionem usum quum dico, eum intelligi volo, qui quum per prosa oratio- 
nis scriptores lingua Graca ad certivrem dicendi ratiunem revocata esset, obti- 
nere cepit. Is quum fere etiam poésin omnem, preter. epicam, invasisset, com-- 

ectitur scriptores omnes, qui incorrupta lmgua Grasca scripserunt, exceptis epicis. 

am quum co tewpore, quo Homerus atque Hesiodus et quos ih auctores habve- 
runt, carmina sua condidere, ex conjunctivo pauilatim futurum enasceretur, fieri 
non potuit, quin epica oratio liberius adhuc conjunctivo uteretur, etsi jam 
Homeri Hesiodique savo satis accurate hos verbi modos distinguens. De ea dis- 
tinctione supra dictum. Recentiores vero conjunctivi usum magis etiam coangus- 
tarunt, ita ut ei extra sententias finales et conditionales solam deliberandi et 
adhortandi vim relinquerent, in sententiis conditionalibus autem solam admit- 
terent futuri exacti, sive mavis rei experientia comproband~ significationem. __ 

Et deliberativus quidem conjunctivi usus in interrogationibus maxime cerni- 
tur: Od. E. 299. 

& por dym Sedds, ri vb por uhmora yéyynrat ; 
et 465. 
& pos dym th wdbeo; rh vv por phuora yévynta. 
Apud Atticos hxc frequentissima sunt, ut, ti pe ; 
we BO; NE OTH; 7A KéACW ; 
Aristopk. Ran. [. 
elaw 71 Tey eiwOdTov ; 
Patet hujusmodi orationem elliptican esse, ut intelligatur nescio aut nescio an, 
vel simile quid. Quare si hoe genus in obliqua interrogatione usurpatur, nihil dif- 
fert ab recta interrugatione ut quam re vera ipsam quogue obliquam  putare Opor- 
teat. Deliberare autem quid faciendum sit, ct in nostris rebus et in alienia 
possumus. Unde-hic conjunctivus omnium personarum est. Ut quod apud Eurt- 
pidem est in Oreste: v. 779. 
GAAG SRT? ZAOw ; 

si de alio qui mittendus esset loqueretur Orestes, recte diccret, dAAG Bar’ EAD 5 
Non minus recte, si Pylades, quicum loquitur, esset mittendus, huic diceret dAAd 
Bar’ EAGys ; Demosthenes do cor. p. 268, 27. f5n 8 éxl tara wopedoouas, T0- 
govrov aitdy epwrhoas: xdtepdy o€ m8, Aicxlvn, Tis méAcws exOpdv f éudy elvas 
¢7 3; Idem in Androt. p. 613, 3. elra rai6’ otro: tec Odow inep airav oe wotely, 
Kal ra ris ofs dvawOnolas Kal wovnplas Epya ep’ éavrods dvadetavrat; Sed quod 
apud Euripidem legitur, Herc. F. 1417. mis ody er’ elas Bre cuveoradpar Kaxois 5 
vereor ut potuerit pro pyxér’ ody efxns dici, ut potius scribendum videatur ros 
obv évixres. Non ita in conjunctive adhortative, quamquam is proprie nihil aliud 
quam deliberativus est. Cur vero? Nempé ob id ipeum, quia proprie est delibe- 
rativus. Nam nosmet ipsos quid facere oporteat quam deliberamus, in eo sumus 
ut id faciamus: quo fit ut hic deliberativus conjunc tivus adhertatiuni adhibeatur ; 

uum vero deliberamus qu:d alios facere conveniat, nihil illud ad ior vO- 
luntatem pertinet. Non enim illi deliberant, sed nus. Oinnis enim deliberatio 
eo tendit, ut is ipse, qui deliberat, capiat consilium. Qui si allos hoc verbo, quo 
sese deliberare significat, alloquitur, tantum abret ut eos ad faciendum exhorte. 
tur, ut nondum an eos exhortari dc beat sibi constare indicet. Fac enim, aliquem, 
qui alius ire velit, dicere Ywow: quid dicct aliud quam ¢go delihero an illos mit- 
tam, i. c. xéupw ; At num ita hos jusserit ire? Migime. Sed de se ipso si dicit 
fw, aot de iis, quorum ipse unus est, twper, recte dicit illud, quia in ipsius vo- 
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luntate positam est, exsequi id de quo deliberat. Eaque re factum est, ut conjunc- 
tivus ille deliberativus, ubi prime persone est, ita usurpari possit, ut viin habere 
videatur exhortandi, quam revera non incsse in eo, sed proprie nihil nisi deli- 
berationem contineri, illud ostendit, quod szpe eshortand! verbum adjicitar, ut 
gp’ Be et alia hujusmodi plurima apud Aristophanem aliosque. Homerus : 

RAD’ bye Sh ra Zohar’ Oyshow wal TSeopcs. 

GAA’ Bye 8) oF aly oo apéverres, 
Id ergo omissum potius censendum est, ubi splus positus est conjanctivus, quam 
hic putandus revera exhortandi potestatem habere. Rarus hic in singularis no- 
meri prima persona conjunctivus est non addito pépe aut Bye. Euripides Heracl. 


658. 

cops xereberss wh Tpéops pudoparos 

Tobpov peracyxeiv, GAN’ éAevOdpes Odv00 ; ; 
ut mon esee videatur, quare wapéAbw Séyous in Medea v. 1275. cam Elmslen, 
cui is est v. 1242. interrogative dictum putetar. Rarius etiam, addito qaidem 
$épe, alia persona in prime locum substituitur, ut in Philocteta v. $00. 

ép’, & réevoy, viv xal 7d Tis vhoou pdOns. 
Correctoris est nde: in cod. Ven. Sensus enim est, pépe ele viv rh ris rhaov. 
Czterum patet hic usus conjunctivi deliberativi aliquanto latius,ut cuivis impe- 
rativo subjiciatur. Iliad. Z. 340. 

GAN’ Kye viv exlpewor, dphia rebxea Sb. 


Odwre pe rr: rdxuora, whaas *Atbao wephow. 
Attigi hanc rem in diss. de ellipsi et pleonasmo p. 182. Exempla bene multa 
congessit Elmsleius ad Heracl. 559. et ad Medeam v. 1242. 

Deliberativo conjunctivo in obliquis interrogationibus et dubitationibur vix ullas 
scriptor sepius usus est quam Herodotus. i. 75. &s re Ta xpnorhpia Exepre, ci 
orparetyrat én) Mépoas. Vide ii. 52. iv. 9. vi. 25. ubi wovéy reponendum ; et cum 
Soris iv. 156. v. 42. ubi vera scriptura est fy ; ix. 98. et cum dudrepos i. 159. et 
206. ubi woréy legendum ; vi. 52. viii. 101. Conjunxit utramque modum, conjunc- 
tivum et optativum i, 52. roto: 3& byew péAdAovor tay Avday ravra Td Sapa és 
vd {pd everérrero 5 Kpoicos éxeipwray td xpnorhpa, ef orparetyras ex) Thépoas 
Kpoioos, xa) ef twa orpardy &rBpav xpocOéorro p{Aoy. Et mox legati hee repe- 
tunt: xa viv dudas eweipwrg, ef orparedyras em) Mépoas, kal ef ra otpardy by- 
Spay xpooCdurro cbypaxov. Cave utriusque modi eamdem putes vim esse, Ne- 
que vero optativus, ut cui non sit &y additum, significare poterit an possit sibi socios 
adjungere. Sed hoc dicit : an deberet expeditionem adversus Persas facere, et an 
censerent oracula socios adjungi. Nam diversa hec sunt: primo interrogat an de- 
beat proficisci, que ipsius est deliberatio ; deinde, si debeat, an oracula id se ve- 
lint cum sociis facere: quod nihil est aliud quam an sinant, idque est ex oracu- 
lorum mente dictum. Id apparet ex v. 67. rodroyv éwebipnoe 5 KAcioOerms dora 
"Apyeiov exBarciv ex THs xdpys. eAddy Bt es AcAgous, expnornpidfero el exfd- 
Rot Toy ”ASpyoroy. Aperte hic non interrogat an debeat ejicere Adrastam, sed 
an velit eum Apollo ejici, i.e. an non refragetur. Eodem modo illud intelligen- 
dum est viii. 67. ds 3¢ xdopp exatiis Sovro, weupas Zéptns Mapdénoy, elpéra fro- 
weipépevos éxdorov ef vavpaxlny wotgorro. Hee quum minus accurate discer- 
neret Werferus in Actis Monac. vol. i. p. 230. seqq. fieri non potuit guin cor- 
rigi vellet que minime indigent correctione. Demosthenes in Mid. p. 525, 19. 
ef ris oby Kdxelvos rots xpodmdpxove: vdpos Kal robty TH peréxelvous TebdyTt 
ual xGot rots Aoxois for Evoxos, § roovTos wérepa ph dq 8d Toto Slienv H pelfe 
Soln Sucalws; eyd pev olua: pel&ws. Accurate distinxit modos, ut non debuerit 
Bekkerns Spaldingio assentiri, &v optativo adjiciendum censenti. Nam quam 
id agat orator, ut ostendat poena dignum esse Midiam, refutat eos, qui illum 
forte absoluturi sint. Itaque rérepa ph Sq Binyv dicit: utrumne ille non debet. 
poenas dare? Debet vero. Deinde autem affert aliquid, quod non vult fieri, sed 
quod eo tantum fine adjicit, ut illam priorem sententiam exaggerando corrobo- 
ret: an censebitis majore potius pena dignum esse? Hoc vero per optati- 
vum debuit dicere, quia non est illud, quod nunc oportere ait, sed quod oporteret, 
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si in ipsius potestate esset illum punire. Itaque censendum quidem ita putat, 
majore illum pena dignum esse, sed non contendit debere etiam affici pena 
majore. Placet exemplum secunda personz adjicere, quod bec rarius invenitur. 
Oraculum apud Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 1089. et Suidam in v. ’Apxias: 
HrGer’ epnadueves SoiBov, riva yasay Txyae. - 

Operes pretium est hic observare, etsi inter conjunctivam atque indicativum fu- 
turi multum interest, tamen pro affinitate, qua est inter hos modos, sepe fu- 
turum usurpari, ubi putes conjunctivo potius utendum fuisse. Et ubi quidem non 
quid debeat fieri, sed quid futurum sit queritur, nemo non videt necessario futu- 
rum réquiri, ut apnd Herodotum i, 86. BovAdueves clddva: ef ris pay Saidveey pi- 
ceras Tov ph CavTa maraxavnvar Aliter apud eumdem viii. 86. év Seluars 32. 
peydrw xabeoT@res, Cuarrebovto wept Tay ipay ypnudrwy, dee cha Kata Vhs KaT- 
apvtouat, efre exxoploouer és KAAnY xdpnv. Sed apud Demosth. p. 1160, 9. axod- 
cayres Sé you of efyyytal raira, Hpovtd pe wérepoy eyyhowvral pa pdvow ¥ 
nal oupfovrctcwrw. Ita quidem Reiskius cum cod. Bav, et Bekkerus, apud quem 
duo codd, ut vulgo éyhoorra:, sicut in Herodoti loco aliquot codd. conjunc- 
tivos prebent. Mihi quidem et apud Herodotum uterque indicativus, et apud 
Demosthenem éfyyfoorras probatur. Etenim, si quid video, alia est futuri in 
hhujusmodi locis significatio, quam aut conjunctivi aut optativi. Nam si conjunc- 
tivus de eo quod oporteat, optativus autem de eo quod quis censeat faciendum esse 
usurpatur, futurum ad ea videtur rcferri, in quibus neque an debeant fieri, ne- 
que an censeat quis futura esse, sed simpliciter an sint futura queritur, i.e. an, 
si quis ea faciat, effectum daturus sit, id quod fere idem est atque an leat fa- 
cere. Itaque et apud Herodotum recte se habebunt indicativi, et.in Demo-. 
sthenis loco apte legetur éfyygoovra: interrogabunt, ulrun interpretari tantum 
diceret, an deberent etiam consilium dare. Apparet vero, id etiam Latine recte 
dici per futurum: afrum tantummodo interpretaturi essent. ‘Confirmat hanc ex- 
plicationem quum illud apud Herodotum vi. 86, 3. éxetpwrévra 5t abroy ei Spxw rd 
Xphuata Anicera, 7 Mvbln perépxera: roiade rotor Execs: quo in loco manifes- 
tum est, non de eo, quid oporteat, sed quid liceat, sermonem esse, ut non de- 
buerit Werferus in Actis Monac. i, p. 234. de conjunctivo reponendo cogitare; 
tum plura apud Thucydidem exempla, que habes apud Popponem vol. i. p. 187. 
Confirmat etiam similis indicativi presentis usus. Nam illud quidem per se 
‘inteHigitur, uti an sit aliquid quaritur, necessario eum verbi modum requiri, ut 
apud Herodotum ix. 16. ds 8 awd Selavou Foray, Siamwdvrwv, roy Tépony roy dud- 
KAwov, ‘EAAdSa yA@ooay lévra, elpecbar airoy drodaxds dor: ; sed aliquan- 
tum ab hoc differt illud ejusdem v. 43. 8 8%, dxodcas raira, és AeAdois ofyere 
xpnodpevos TE xpnotnply, ef alpde ex’ hy orédArcTar xdpnv H 3t Mvbly of xpg 
aiphoew. Hinc licebit etiam de his verbis ejusdem scriptoris v. 82. judicare : 
xepl ratrns Sy ris cuupopis of "Exdatpion expéwrro ey Acrgoior 4 St Tivily 
opéas exéreve Aaulns re wal Adfyoins d&ydApara idpicacOa, Kai opi Dpvodud- 
you kuevoy cuvolcecbat. exeipdreov dy ol "Exdatpio: xdrepa xarnov woséovras Th 
&ydApara 4 Aléov. Valckenarius hic woréwyra: scribendum putabat, cui adstipu- 
latus est Werferus p. 231. seq. et quis pon facile adducatur ut in eamdem sen- 
tentiam concedat? Et tamen, nisi fallor, recte tuentur libri indicativuin, non 
quod non licuerit uti conjunctivo: nam debuit ille etiam poni, si quazrebatur, ex 
qua materia oporteret statuas illas fieri: sed quod eo non opus erat. Nam quum 
jem certum esset, debere poni statuas, satis erat ita quari: guas ponimus statuas, 
facimusne @reas an lapideas? Vide alia similia apud Werferum |. |. p. 232. seqq. 


V.—De dv cum conjunctivo deliberativo. 


Jam sive deliberationi sive adhortationi inserviat conjunctivus, carere eum 
particula dy viri docti observarunt. Vide quos commemoravit Matthia in Gr. 
gr. §. 515. 2. not. 1. in primis Schzferum in Melet. Crit. p. 97. seqq. Sed caus-. 
sam, cur ita sit, nemo explicuit. Dictum est supra, particulas dy et xy con- 
ditionem significare. Jam quemadmodum in indicativo tAeyey dy vidimus idem esse 
quod fAcyey ef Zreyey, ita eadem in caxteris modis ratio obtinet. Quod si vel 
deliberandi vel adhortandi caussa diceres Aéyemey &y, nihil id aliud foret, quam 
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ré ef A€yeuev. Vide vero quid hoc sit. Nihil profecto aliud, quam debea- 
mune dicere, si debeamus, vel brevis, debeamus forte dicere. At ita rem fortuitam 
habes, quv fieri debeat, si fors ita ferat, ut in Homerico illo, 
ef 86 xe-ph Showa, eyo 84 nev airs Tremas. 
At ubi deliberas, non quid forte debeas, f. e. quid debeas, si debeas, sed an de- 
beas queris. Itaque particula conditionalis dy abesse debet. Eadem im adhor- 
tando ratio est. ; 7 
Quod: sicabi hujusmodi conjunctivis additum invenitur by, sut ad alinm vocem 
inet, ut ad" participiowm oPidone enovae aby. bp im Erotico p. 1404, i 
vi? ap ouray elxdva évéyxw oxotay, olx dpér vel ad mifmtivum, wu 
rd i eesenihine Legg. ii. p. 655. C. th wor’ dy oby Abymmer vb wrewhavmeds 
fuas elvat; nut mendum subest, ut in Critone Platonis p. 60. C. quem locum 
Matthin ¢. 616. affert: v1 ody dy efxwow ol vdpor; pridem enim recfe editum 
erat, rt od», dv efrwow of vduor; quid vero, si leges dicent? vel in Phedro p. 
231. D. et in Philebo p. 15. C. qui loci nunc ex codd. correcti sont; vel’ 
aped Strabonem p. 679. ed. Casaub. (997. C. Alinel. T. V. p. 726. Tzschuck.) 
oy dy AdBwor adi uli ex “cheferi sententia ad Soph. Gd. Col. 1418. cam 
codd. quibusdam dy delendum. Idem Scheferus in Melet. Crit. p. 98. ‘s. jure 
improbat Stephani lectionem apul Sophoclem Trach. 949. 
adrepa wpérep’ dv emioreva ; ; _ 
Gravius vitium latet apud Platonem in Protagora p. 319. B. ubi conveniunt fibri 
omnes in hac scriptura: col 8¢ A€yovr: obk Exw Bros av dwicrS. Neque enim 
quidquam proficias, si cum Heindorfio aut deleri dy jubeas, aut servato reponas 
opfativum, quia que precedunt queque sequuntur contrariam requirant senten- 
tiam ; ut corrigendum videatur, ool 3¢ Adyovrs obk EXw Sxws dvawerO6. 


VI.— De sententiis conditionalibus et finalibus. 


Privusquam de usu particule ay in sententiis conditionalibus et finalibus dica- 
tur, paucis de natura harum sententiarum ac diversitate explicandum est. Et 
conditionales quidem sententias eas vocamus, quibus caussa indicatur, qua pre- 
gressa aliud quid consequatur ; finales autem illas, quibus eventus significatur, ob 
quem efficiendum quid fiat. Ex quo intelligitur, commune utriusque generis. 
hoc esse, quod conditionem aliquam continent ; differre autem inter se eo, quod 
conditionales sententiz conditionem a facto quod pregressum sit, finales autem 
ab eventu qui sit consequuturus repetunt. Ita sententia conditionalis est A€éfw 
ws €i80, dicam it sciero: pregressa enim scientia sit necesse est, ut caussa di- 
cendi; finalis autem, Adtw ds eidjs, dicum ut scias: quo effecti cogitatio pro 
caussa dicendi esse significatur. . 

Jam quod ad particulam @y attinet, ejus in conditionalibus sententiis pla-. 
wissinia ratio est. Abest enim, vbisimpliciter conditio indicatur qua quid fiat; 
additur autem, ubi eam conditionem incertam esse atque e rebus fortuitis pen- 
lere innuimus. Similis usus est particule hujus in sententiis finalibus, Quum 
etim certum indicamus finem, omittitur; quum autem eventum rebus fortuitis 
obnoxium, adjicitur, Sed in hoc quidem genere singularis ratio est particule ¢va, 
quain adspernari ay in sententia finali videbimus. 

Oinnino autem bene teriendum est, si epicorum veterum sermonem exceperis,’ 
ay nusquam ita adjungi conjunctivo, ut vere constructum cum eo existimari pos-' 
sit, sed unice pertinere ad conjunctiones illas, ex quibus pendet conjunctivus : - 
de qua re dictum est lib. i. cap. 4. - 


VII.— De usu particule &v cum conjunctivo in sententiis conditionalibus, et pri- 
mum quidem de ei et Rv cum conjunctiro. 


Diximvs conjunctivum sine particula dy poni in sententiis conditionalibus» 
ubi nihil nisi conditio ipsa indicetur; addi autem &v, ubi conditio pendeat ex 
rebus fortuitis. Ac permulta sunt vocabula, que conditicni significande inser- 
viunt : rimo particula proprie conditionalis ¢?, deinde ille, quibus temporis 
locive significatio adjuncta est, ut éwel, Ste, dxdre, edre, mplv, ws, dvOa, tva, 
56, ob, Bou, of, Sxoi, J, Brn, evbev, 86ev, Swddev, tum pronomina 8s, ofos, drotos, 


. 
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voos, bxdaos, Sxdrepos. Horum quedan, in primis particulam é, ab Atticis non 
jungi cunjunctivo, nisi si dv accederet, diu fuit virorum doctorum opinio. Ac Baa 
tius quidem quod in epistola critica ad Boissonadum p. 120. s. ed. Lips. ex 
Thome M. precepto p. 267. existimabat, verba ab@uxérasra etiam apnd Atticos 
ei cum conjunctivo sine av admittere, id inane commentum esse satis mili vi- 
deor demonstrasse, in dissertatione de preceptis quibusdam Atticistarum. Unde. 
ortum sit illud Atticistarum preceptum, docuit Lobeckius ad Phrya, p.724. Ac- 
cidit in hac quoque re, quod sepissime, ut que rara essent corrupts putaren- 
tur, nec quereyetur, quam rationem habereut.. Tantum abest enim, ut aut per 
se prava aut ab Acticorum usu abborrens sit coustructio particulm ¢f cum con- 
juuctivo, ut, quum non periade sit, utrum ef an édy ponatur, non magis gay 
pro «i, quam ei pro éav adhiberi possit. Monueram ea de re ad Soph. Aj. 491, 
assensusque est vir eximius, majorisque animi quam ut suas opiniones veritati 
preferret, P. Elmsleius, quem prematura morte litteris ereptum case sumwo 
cum dolore nuper accepimus. Vide eum ad Bacch. 203. 858. et in prefat. 
tertie ed. Cid. Regis ad v. 191. 874. Grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 144, 
20. pera 5¢ Sworaxtixéy’ (liad. M. 239.) 
eiz” dx) Se£? twat xpds HO 7 HEA Te. 
kal Zopuxargs ev Oidlwod Tupdvye. (v. 873.) 
. Bpis ei mOAAGY bwepwANTO7. 
6 aids. 
(ded. Col. 1442.) 
SuordAava tkp eyd, 
et cou ovepnOa. 
Kparivos Teiroow" 
ci copes Ff. 
Eevopay Maidelas* (ili. 3, 50.) ef uh mpdcOev hondres. TlAdtwy Néuwv Swie- 
Katy (p. 958. D.) efré tis OGAus F. Xenophontis verba sunt: & Xpucayra, 
pndév ce Avrotytwyv ai ToD ’Acouploy wapawéces: ovdeula yap cori o¥Tw Kad} 
napalveris, Hrs Tous ph bvras a&yadods avOhucpov axovgavtas ayabods mohoey 
ovK dv oby totéras ye, ef wh EunpooGev Tovro peuedcrnudres elev, ovdi phy dxov- 
Tirtds, obdé phy tradas, GAA’ ob8t phy td ye ocdhuata ixavors aoveiv, ef ph 
xpdcbev hoxnxédres Got. Plato autem sic scribit: wep) reAevrhoavras 54, fre 
vis &pinv etre tis OHAus F, TA pev wepl Ta Ocia vopipa tov Te bd yijs Bewy Kal Tey 
Tide, Soa mpoohKer TEeAcioOa, Tors efyyyTas ylyveoCa: Kuplous ppdforras. De 
quo loco infra. Cum Cratini verbis compara Soph. Antig. 710. 
GAA’ BvSpa, xel vis J copds, rd pavddveay 
xdAN’, aicxpoy oder. . . 
Ut declarem, qua ratio sit hujus constructionis, utar exemplo quod est in 


(Edipo Rege v. 148. 

réres yap of ri vot apy, 

tour’ én’ juap tpxerai. . 
Apparet hoc quattuor modis dici potuisse, aut sic ut scripsit Sophocles, aut ef 
rt adlnow, aut ef 7 dipeln, aut Hy 71 AGH. Horum illud, ef 71 dpinow, si quid re- 
linguit, simpliciter ad veritatem fact: refertur. Alterum, % 7s apeln, s quid 
relinquat, rem profert ut in sola cogitatione posilam, quo excluditur veritas, 
et hoc dumtaxat dicitur, si relinguat, quod jam animo cogilabimus, licet forsi- 
tan non fiat. ‘Tertium, d 7 dp, si quid reliquerit, respectum comprehendit 
experientie, exspectandumque esse indicat, ut relinquat aut non relinquat. Iiuie 
simile, sed minime tamen idem est quartum, q 7+ apf, si quid forte relique- 
rit. Nam hoc etsi eodem cum respectu expericntix dicitur, tamen, quia per par- 
liculam @v imminuta est et debiligr facta vis particule conditionalis, illud ac- 
cedit, ut forsitan nox aliquid relictura vel non relictura significetur. Id non est 
in illo, ef 7: vbE &p7, in quo quia non accedit illud forsitan, certior est et for- 
tior conditio: refertur enim ad certam spem atque opinionem futurum quid 
esse, vel etiam, pro rei natura, non esse futurum. Que quam diversa aint, 
facillime intelligi potest ex iis, qua in utroque genere adjuncta cogitantur: in 
illo, qv re vd agp, si quid forte nox reliquerit:. forsitan relinquet aliquid, 
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forsilan non relinquet ; in hoc, ef 1: vit agp, sé quid nox reliquerit: vix aulem 
relinquet. Atqdi hoc ipsum dicere voluit isto loco Sophocles: ex quo appa- 
ret, -errasse vitos doctos, qui vel ex conjectura vel ex paucts codd. 4, que 
Atticiste alicujus correctio est, reposuerunt. Exposui hec enucleatras, ut 
rationem redderem. Quod si quis mavulht ipso statim sensu quid inter atram- 
que locutionem intersit percipere, is meminerit ef v1 vit py sic esse pronun- 
ciandum, ut ef voce erigatur: quod contra 4y non distinguitur a ceteris voctbus. 
Haque ettam Latine si utrumque iisdem verbis vertas, st quid nox reliquert, 
illud si, id est el, fortius est pronunciandum ; remissius autem, si est $y. ter- 
dum quidem non multum interest ¢/ an fy dicatur, ut in illo Sophoclis, 8Bp:s, e 
woddiv dreprinodf, vel in Xenophontis loco, quem affert grammaticus cuajus 
verba apposnimus, Sed plerumque tamen ibi potissimum e/ usurpatur, ubi 4» 
non aptum est; ut in Platonis loco apud eumdem grammaticum, efre ris &p- 
pw vis OfAvs 7. Nam qui moriuntur, necessario aut mares aut feminez 
sunt, nec quidquam in ea re fortuiti inest. Contra Xenophon Cyrop. iii. 8, 
17. vow 8 Yoo pew exeivo: Srovra, Hy te evidde, eximdvopev, Fv re és thy 
dxelvav Idwres Swavripev abroiss Yoo: 3t tpeis Bwres paxotueba, Fv re dvOdde 
éxloyras abrovs Sexdueba, hy re ex’ éexelvyous idvpres rhy pdxny cuwdereoper. 
Nam intervenire potest aliquid, ut non pugnetur omnino, Adjiciam alia excm- 
pla. Homerus Iliad. A. 340. 
ef xore 3” adre 


Xpew eucio yévnra: deumda Aovydy Gutva 

ros &AAots. 
Si quando me opus fuerit. Nempe erit aliquando opus. Quod si 4p dixisset, 
multo hoc foret debilius, si forte aliquando me opus fuerit : quo potivs aliquam 
fortuitam opportunitatem, quam certum illud, si detur opportunitas, imdicaret. 


Tad. E. 257. 
totre 8 ob wdAw avlis dxoloeroy wees Irwot 
knw ap” jyelwy, ef y’ odv Erepds ye piynoty. 
Si quidem alter effugerit ; nam spes erat utrumque occubiturum, %. 462. 
"Evvoolyat’, ob« ty pe cadppova pvOhoaso ' 
Eupevat, ef 5h col ye Bporav ena wroreulteo. 
si tequm pugnem: at non sum pugnaturus. 


Et versu 576.. 
chrep yap peduevds pv 4 obtdoy Ht BdAnow, 
&AAG Te Kal wept 8ovp) werapuévn ode &roAdyet 
GAnis, xpiv y he Eup Patpevar He SauFvac. 
Si valneraverit pardum: nam haud facile vulneret. Et X. 86. 
oxérAos: eleep ydp oe xaraxrdyn, od o° tr’ Rwye 
i, kAaboouat dv Aexderc, plrov OddAos, by Téxoy adh. 
Si quidem te occiderit. Dicit hoc Hecuba, ne detrahere aliquid laudi Hectoris 
videatur, quasi non sperans occisum iri. Odyss. E. 221. 
ef F ad tis palyor Oedy ev? olvom: xdyre, 
TAhcouas ev orhlecow txov raranev0da Oupdr. ’ 
Si contuderit: at non spero futurum. Et H. 204. 
ef 3 Epa ris ral povvos idv EduBAnras ddlrys, 
obr: xaraxptrrovety. 
Si vel unus obvius sit. Nempe raro fit: sed si fit, non sese occultant dit. Et 


ei 32 xoAwoduervds 71 Bowy dpSoxpat 

vit e0édp ddrdoas, Eri BE cedirrat Ooo) aor, 

BotrAop’ Gxat xpds nina xavov kro Oundy éréooa, 

4 8900 orpedyecOa:, dev ev vow ephun. 
Si perdere navem voluerit: quod non opinor, quum non impietate quadam, sed 
necessitate compulsi boves mactemus. Scripsi in hoc loco 38& owévra: pro 3° 

wyree, quam formam vix puto defendi posse. Suspecta est etiam Buttmanno 

ad scholia‘in Odysseam. Pindarus Nem. vii. 16. 

el 8 rhyp tis Epdav, wenippor’ alrlar 

poate: Moca évéBare. 
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“Si cui successerit: non enim facile est. Eadem similiter expressa sententia 
exstat 1x. 110. et alia similis sententia Isthm. v. 16. Sophocles (Ed. Reg. 1062. ex 
mea emendatione : 

Odpcer ob piv yap obd by ef tplrns dya 

BayTpos pave Tpldovaos éxavel xarh. 
Ne si quidem ter servus esse reperiar: opmatur enim ita esse (Edipus. Impro- 
bavit hanc emendationem in postrema editione Elmsleius, non propter ef cum 
conjunctivo, sed propter dy cum futuro conjunctum.. Non fecisset, ai reputasset, 
dy referri ad optativum, qui suppressus est. Plene enim ita dicas, odx éexpave? 
nash, ob3° dy (expavelns) el dave rpldovd0s. Compara locum Xenophontis Cyrop. 
ili, 3, 60. quem supra attulimus. Recte Jegitur apud Euripidem Iph. Aul, 1238. 

Brdjoy xpbs quis, Supa dds, planud re, 

ty &AAX TOvTO xaTOayoic’ Exw ober 

‘pynpeiov, ef ph rots euots we Oijs Adyois. 
Si nihil precibus meis moveris: quod non videris facturus. Et in Cyclope 577. 

obk dy partoam , ei Xdprres weipwol pe. 
Si vel Gratia me tentaverint : nempe non sunt facture. Aristophanes Eq. 698. 

KA. obrot wa Thy Atprtpd 7’, ef uh o° expdyens 

dx Tijo8e Tis ys, ovdérore Bidoopuai. 

AA. ef phy nodyys ; 
Et v. 805. de populo : 

el 5é wor’ els Qypdy obros dweAOe elpnpaios diarpl{m, 

xal xi8pa payday dvabapphop, xal creupiry els Adyor EAGn, 

yrdceras ole dryabey adroy Ti pc8opops xapexdéwrov. 
Sic libri preter Brunckii membranas, in quibus est AGot, quod ille recepit, scrip- 
sitque diarphpe et dvabapsqoe. At recte se habebat vulgata. Nam hoc dicit: 
si, quod optari magis quam sperari potest, pacis muncribus frui populo contigerit, 
sentiet quantis bonis a Cleone fuerit privatus. In Pace v. 450. 

kel ris orpariyeiv BovAduevos wh EvAAdHy, 

4 Bovr0s abroporciy wapeoxevacpévos, - 

ex) tot tpoxod 7 EAxorro paotryobueves. 
Sic libri omnes ct Suidas v. rpoxds, nisi quod hic e pro xel. Male corrigi n&y, 
arguunt qu@® precedunt : que sunt ejusmodi, ut hic quoque xe¥ ris positum a 
poeta esse vix dubitari possit. Pariter v. 437. | 

Xworis wpoOvues EVAAdBy THY cxowley, 

tovroy Toy tvdpa wh AaBely wér aowlda. 
Ubi quamvis in bonis libris fuAAdBo: sit, tamen deterius videtur. Herodotus ii. 13. 
quum dixisset Nilum olim, si minimum octo cubitos accrevisset, loca infra Mem- 
phin inundasse, ita pergit: viv 38 el ph ex éxxaldexa 9 wevrexaldexa whyxeas 
avaBi tobAdxisroy 5 worauds, oby SwepBalve: és thy xépnv. Unus tantum codex 
#v, quod dedit Scheferas, et reponendum censuit Werferus in Actis Monac. 1. i. 
p- 100. non recte, ut mihi videtur. Est enim hoc nisi forte, quod etsi potuit bic 
dici, amen multo aptior est fortius expressa conditio, nisi, qua indicatur esse hoc 
extra ordinem. Eodem modo erravit Werferus etiam in aliis locis, ut in hoc 
Herodoti viii. 118. ubi inte ti regi an aliqua salutis via reliqua sit, gubernator 
navis respondisse dicitur: S¢owora, obe Eorw oddeutn, ef uh TouTéwy drarrayh 
vs yéyntat Tey woAAGY éxiBaréwy. Omnes hic libri tuentur el, Nam hic quoque 
major quedam vis requiritur quam que est in particula %v: nisi, quod vereor 
dicere, hac vectorum mullitudine liberemur. Accurate distinxit Lucianus Dial. 
meretr, vii. 1. T. iii. p. 296, 78. AAAd xpopdoes de) xal dwooxéoes Kal paxpal 
€anibes xal wodd 7d dbv 6 warhp, nal el ebipios yéywpat TOY MaTpywY, 
wal xrdvra od. Fortuitum est enim, quando sit pater morituras; illud autem ut 
certum ostendit adolescens, aliquando se patris bona possessurum. | Eadem ratio 
videtur hujus loci esse in Piscatore 22. T. 1. p. 502, 16. xd» oot donq, Kineivd wou 
wapdBuoov, &s b péyas Zebs wryvdv Apya edaivey dyavaxrhoeey by, et uh obros 
ixdoxn Thy dixny. Ubi etsi optativus poni potuit, tamen aptior conjunctivus vide- 
tur, quum totus dialogus ad vindictam sumendam tendat. Distincte conjunctivo 
usus est Alciphron iii. 21. ubi mulier capellam ne igen capraril a lupo raptam 
scribens, addit : wéwvorra: 82 ob8ty rovrer 6 drhp ef 3¢ pdOy, xpephoerat piv ex THS 
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xAnoler xirvos 5 peurberds, abrds 8t 0d wperdgoy dvhoes wdyra unyavdpeves xply 
Tas wap Tob Atnou Sixas elowpdiacda. Et ep. 81. whi wulier urbis quam nondum 
viderat visenda cupida scribit: ef ody cot xpdpacis b800 korude yéonra, Fue avd- 
fwy viv xéué. Minus cupide loqueretur, si 4y posuisset, si forte. Nunc, quum e 
dicit, fortius rogat, si praetextus repertas fuerté : metuit enim ne prxtermittat ille 
aliquam opportunitatem, ' Swpe sic, waxime apud Aristotelem, e! preegresso ty, ut 
de Sowno et Vigil. p. 685. A. «hy ef rotro yérnra. | De rep. ii. t. p. 312. C. aby 
el rwes Erepar truvyxdvecw elpnrdves. ii. 2. p. 818. C. Sowep dy al orabuds wader 
ddxcdop. , 


VIII.— De éwel, edre, et wpiy cum conjunctivo. 


Que particule ei, eadem etiam caterarum ratio est. Ex quibus primo videa- 
mus éref, Herodotus vill. 22. GeuorrexaAdns 5t rabra typape, Soxdev eyoi, ex’ 
dupdrepa vocwy, éva i Acbdvra Ta ypdumara PaciAfa, “levas xochoy peraBardcer 
kal yevéstat mpds éaurav,.f exel re dveverxOy Kal SiaPanOy wpds Eeptéa, dwiorous 
rothop Tods“levas kal Tov vavpaxtéwy abrovs dwdoxp. Si éwedy dixisaet, vihil nisi 
incertum esse indicasset, futurumne illud esset an mon: nuuc, quum éwe) dixit, 
fortius urget conditionem, ut ex opposito patet: sé, quod tamen, si fieri posset, 
evitare cupiebat, cognovisset Xerxes. Sophocles Antig. 1023. 

ravT’ obv, téxvov, ppdyvacoy’ avOpdmows yap 
Tos Tadt Kor dort TOtanapTdvev® 
éxel 3 auapri, xewos od er’ gor’ dvhp 
&BovAos avd &voABos, Soris és xaxdy 
| weowy cuerrat, pnd dxivyros wéAci. 
Et ebre. -Eschylus Sept. ad Theb. 344. 
. WOAAG “yap, ebre weALs Bapacey, 
2 2,88, duoruxy# re xpdooe. —- 
Brunckius ed’ &, quod aliud est, minus graviter expressa conditione. 
Sic etiam aply. Sophocles Aj. 741. 
rov &vip’ awhvda Tedxpos trbodev oreyns 
; By “ke wapnxey, xply wepy abrds TUXp. me, 
Significat enim Teucer se cesto venturum esse. Simillimus lecus est in Trachiniis 


v. 604. , 
didobs St révde, ppdg” daas undels Bpetar 
keivou xapoev dndidicera xpol, 
‘pnd Bheral ny phre déyyos HAlov, 
HAE Epros iepdy, phr’ ébécriow oéAas,. 
wply xeivos abroy payepds Cudavas orabels 
Selin Oeviow hpéepg rauporpdyy. 


Et in Philocteta v. 917. , 
orévate mpiy Se 
Dicturus est enim Neoptolemus. were s aden on 
oi yap xaxo) yrdpaot, Teryabby xepoiy 
oo xovres obn Taare xply tis exBdAn. . a 
Noluit dicere xply &y, quod esset priusquam forte amiserit, sed omisit &y, ut diceret 
um demum quum amisit. Comparari potest eum his illud Antiphentis: p, 619 
(ik. §- 29.) of 8 emiBovrevduever oddity Yoans xply dv abrg Zoi 7H Kang 7. $n, wed 
yeyrwonac: toy BeOpor. Quod ape eva w rationem. Sic etiam in Trach. 945. 
; - or 9. avptoy, hole 
— aply eb rd0y Tis Thy wapobcay tudpay. 
Similiter apud Eutipidem in Orente v. 1218. meee 
| giragce 3 Hy Tis, xply rerxevrnOy pdvos, 
} fippaxds ts} xaolyrytos warpds 
dAddy ds oluovs $67. 
Facturus est enim cedem Orestes. Et v. 1854. 
a Sxus & xpaxdels ddvos 
uh Sewdy Apyeloory euBdan oéfov. tn 
Boxdpopiea: xpbs Séuous rupayy wos, 
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aply éripws 180 Tov ‘EAbvas dévoyv 
wabalpaxroy dv Sépors welpevov. 
Et in Alceat. 851. 
ove tori Boris abroy eaphoera 
Moyouvra -wAeupa, mply yuvaix’ éuol ped}. 
Cogetur enim reddere. Et in Ipb. Aul. 588. 
év put dbAatoy, Mevérews, avd orpardy 
€ADGy, Srws dy wh KAvraprhotpa rdde 
| phby aply “Adin waid ehy spoc8G AaBdv. oot 
Aristoph, Ran. 1281. quam Bacchus, nolens amplius audire Euripidem, abiturum 
se dicit, ille his eam verbis manere jubet: . | 
ih, aplv 7’ dxovopns xardpay ordow mercy. 
Jam enim cantaterus est. Eccles. 750. 
ov yap Tov épdy idpdra Kat. peidertay 
obdty wpds Exos oftws dvohtws dxaBadG, 
xply dxxiGwpes nav 7d wpayy Saws Exe. 


ob dar’, hv y exelvas voos erp, 
xply xdhwevéyeps. 
Ita scribendum. Vulgo xpi y dvevéyxys. Brunckius ex uno cod. aplvy y dv 
dwevéyuns. Porsonus amply dy 7 awevéyuns. In eadem fabula v. 628. 

cov tLeoras wapd Toict Kadois Katadaplery 

, Taot yuvatly, xpiv tots aloxpots Kal Tots muxpots xaploupras. 
Xaploacbat hic scribi voluerunt Tyrwhittus, (quem sequitur Porsonus, qui antea 
Taiot yuvaigtl, xply by — xaplowvras conjecerat, ut refert Dubreus p. 201.) et 
Reisigius in Conject. i. p. 65. cui assentitur Elmsleins ad Med. 215. qui et illo 
loco et ad Heracl. v. 959. in eadem sententia est, in qua Porsonus et Reisigius, 
comicis non licuisse xply sine dy cum conjunctivo conjungere. Et Reisigius 
quidem etsi hoc valde speciosum affert, qui tenuiore stylo utantur, non omittere dy, 
quod iis tantum concessum esse, quorum elatior sit oratio, tamen ego ut aliter 
sentiam.quum analogia moveor aliorum vocabulorum dy ea qua dixi conditione 
respucntium, tum exemplorum que omissionem particule tuentur natura. Verbis 
simillima sunt qu modo attulimus py xply y axovons et xply CxwdGeouar, atque 
illa que affert Reisigius, ; 

pad Sliny ducdops wply dy Gupoiy uvCor axotoys, 

et in Vespis v. 919. 
apos Tav Oey ph xpoxataylywor, & wdvep, 
aply dv 7 axodons duporépay, 


wy Sird way, & Sdonor’, avTiBoAw a” cya, 
aply dy ye Tay xpnoney akovoys TaV tar. 
Sed permagnum tamen discrimen est. Nam qui vetat judicare priusquam alteram 
partem quis audiverit, cobiberi vult judicium usque dum contrariw@ sententia argur 
menta Bint exposita: quo tantum abest ut significet cogoiturum ea quam esse, 
ut nibil aliud velit quam non esse judicandum, si non cognovenit. Et in hanc sen- 
tentiam dictum est illud quod ex Vespis est allatam. Eodemque modo m Equi- 
tibus negat Cleo se munus suscepturum, nisi oracula sua populus audiverit. Sedan 
ea sit ille auditurus, in incertis relinquitur. Postea demum effert illa a domo sua, 
et recitat. Contra in illis exemplis, que ‘supra dedimus, certum instat factum, 
quod eo ipso non debuit per a» incertum reddi. Elinc spero de illo judicari potent 
in Acharn, 294. 

Al. ayr) 8 dy doxecoduny ovn for’ &7°* BAN’ GxovoarTe. 

XO. cot 7 axodoapey ; &woAes kara “Lee ss  NiGars. 

Al. pndapos xply by y axotont’ dar’ eof, ol. . 
Sic Bentleias, Flmsieius, Reisigius. Libri fluctuant: alii «ply ay dxotoyre, alii 
mply dy dxoborrd ye, alii xply 7 dv axotonre. Ravennas vero et Scholiastes, aply 
y' dxovonre sine &, recte, quia jam dicturus est Diczopolis, ut nihil hic incerti 
sit. Sed metri indicio scribe: 

pndapies ye, xply y dxatonr’.. 


Ibidem v. 856. 


et in Eq. 960. 
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Cetere lectiones debentur correctoribus. Quod si comparare quis volet exempla 
in quibus xply solum et xply ay apud tragicos et Aristophanem leguntur, que se- 
dulo notata dedit Elmsleius ad Med. p. 119. facile animadvertet, ubi &» additem 
eet, semper aliquid incerti subesse : v. c. in Sophoclls *Axad» evArAdyy ap. Athen. 


xv. p. 686. A. 

gopeire, pacoére tis, dyxebre Baldy 

xpnriip 88 &vhp ob apie by Kards, 

éxota xal Boss épydrns, epyatercu. ; ; 
Recte Reisigius negat opus esse particula dy in his Platonis de Legg. ix. p. 872. 
E. rod yap wowed wavbdyros aluaros obec eva: nddapow bAARY 0688 ExxAvroy dé- 
Aaw yiyverOa: Td puavbddy, xplv ddvov bv, Suoly Spor, } Bpdoaca Yoxh ricy 
wal wdons THs tvyyevelas Tov Oupdy dpracapévrn Koiuslop. At caussa non in gra- 
vitate et dignitate orationis queerenda, sed in iis verbis unde hee pendent: 6 yap 
poOos § Adyos 45 1: aporayopetey abréy, dx wadady leptoy elprra: capes, ws 
4 vay tvyyevar aludrwy riympds Bien dxloxowos réuy xonras TE viv Sh AexP, 
wal Eratey bpa Spdoavrl 7: rowtroy xabely raivra dvayxales dwep BWpacer. Nam 
quia necessario perpetienda esse eadem dicit que quis fecerit, propterea apiy, 
ut in re certo consequutura, sine dy posuit. Quamquam quis neget et hoc in loco 
et multis in aliis etiam xpiy dy dici potuisse? Nam prouti rem consideres, sepe 
etiam quod certum est, alia ratione ut incertum proferri potest: ut hic, si non tam 
illud, sequuturam esse ponam, quam eam aliquando, sed ut incertum sit quo 
tempore, sequuturam dicere volueris. Dubia est scriptura in Politico p. 281. D. 
aliis libris zply &y, aliis xply ad prebentibus, quod non dixerim falsum esse. Non 
assentior Reisigio, in A‘schinis verbis c. Ctesiph. p. 22, 6. p. 447. (480. §. 66.) 
dy requirenti: Sori oftw Bideerrat, pf dwoyvere pndty phre xateyvdte apis 
dxotoy. Verissima est enim librorum ecriptara, quum statim dicturus sit orator 
illa, que audiri valt: id quod apertissime declarant que sequuntur. Herodotes 
iv. 157.-ob yap 3h opeas dies 5 Oeds rijs droucthys, xpi» 8) awlxerras és abrhy 

vy. Nam Therei quos oraculum Libyam petere jussisset, quam Plateam 

insulam per aliquod tempus coluissent, Libyam esse rati, iterum consulto oraceie 
responsum tulerant, mirum esse, si, qui non adiissent Libyam, melias eam Apol- 
line: nossent. Itaque evs coégit Apollo ipsam quzrere Libyam, quod- indicare 
volens Herodotus omisit &, quam particulam si addidisset, significasset non ante 
eos colonie deducendz necessitate liberatum inl, quam quum forte Libyafe ve- 
nissent. Non minus accurate idem vi. 82. xpbs éy rabra ob Binaedy weipay Tis 
wédews, xpiv ye 5h potas xphonras al pdby efré of 6 Oeds xapad8ot, etré of durodar 
éornxe. Pergit enim: xadrdAtepevpdvy 8t ev rq ‘Hpaly éx tov daydAparos Tay oTn- 
Odeov pAdya wupds exAdupa pabeiv Bt abrds obra thy arpenntyy Sr: ob alpée: rd 
“Apyos. I. 32. éxeivo 8 7d elped pe, otxw ce eye Adyw aply TeAcuThoarTa KAAS 
roy aisva wipe, Nescio an rectius ita codd. quidam et Stobreus Serm. cv. 63. 
quam vulgati zply dy. Omissa enim particula sensus est, tum demum te beatum 
predicabo. At eodem capite paullo post: ef 3t xpds robroww Er: TeAevrhee Tov 
Blov ed, otros exeivus roy ob Cureis BABios xexdrjoba Bkids dort: amply 8 dy rerev- 
Thon, emoxéeary, pnbt xadrdew nw BABiov, GAX’ ebruxéa. Additum hic cst &y, quia 
sensus est, nisi guum obierit. Nam etsi, ut in priore hujus capitis loco, re ipsa 
perinde est utrum sply ridwpa: an amply dy wédwpa: dicas, tamen' cogitand? modo 
héec valde diversa sunt : alteram enim certum est, quamdiu non cognovere; alterem 
incertum, nisi quem cognovero. Quare, ut supra dicebam, non est miram, ubi 
ad rem nihil intersit, idem utrovis modo dici. Ita hec ipsa sententia, que est apud 
Herodotum, quum a multis scriptoribus posita sit, alii nudum xply usurparunt, ut 
Dionysius tyrannus, Sophocles in Tyndaro, idem in Tereo, Euripides in Cressis, 
apud Stobeum cv. 2. 8. 21. 26. quorum illud ex Tereo Platarchus in Dictis 
regum p. 184, B. ab Eumene ita mutatum affert, 

. Bh owedde vipa wply TeAcuricayr’ Tons, . ; 
aki autem ibidem fr. 14. 88. xply Ay dixere, nominatim Euripides in Andromache 
v-101. et-Sophocles in principio Trachiniarum. Hine judicari poterit de his 
apud Herodotum i. 197. ovyj 8t wapeterGeiv rov xduroyra od ogi tear: aplv dy 
éxelpyra: ivrwa vodcov txe et cap. 198. &yyeos yap odderds Awropra: wply dy 
Aotcwrra:. In primis autem aperta apte additi &v-exempla sunt in his, i. 82. éwarh- 
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cayto véuov Te kal xatdpny wh mpdrepor Opdvew xéuny "Apyelay pndéva, pnde ras 
yuvainds oft xpvcopophoew, wpiv dy Oupéas dvacdowvra. Et cap. 140. ds ob 
apérepov Odwreta: dybpbs Téprew & véxus, xpiy dy bw’ SpriOos 4 xuvds EAKva Ova. 
Nihil enim refert, conjunctivus an infinitivus adjungatur. Et c. 159. queis dt 
Sexsalvovres Thy Mepodov Stivauy, tov ixérny és rdde ov reroAphxaper éxdiddvau, 
xply dy rd dxd ced juiv Snrwby arpexdws Sxdrepa xoidapey. Acschinis contra 
Ctesiph. 86, 4. p. 628. (560. §. 236.) ob uduynod” 31: odSels webaore éwé0ero xpdre- 
pov Ty Tov Shuov naravtoes, xply by pelfw rar Sixcaoraplwy isxucp. 


IX.—De és aliisque idem significantibus particulis cum conjunctivo. 


Eavem plane ratio est particule gws gt similium. His quoque, quoniam exi- 
guum discrimen est et plerumque non magni refert utro modo quis loquatur, 
adjici fere solet &y, presertim a prose orationis scriptoribus. Sed facile tamen 
sentias, esse ubi aptius omittatur. Ita jam moribundus quis recte diceret adstan- 
tibus amicis pluvere Zs Odyw, non item éws dy Odyw, quod potius ei conveniret, qui 
non ita propinquam sibi putaret mortem esse. Quare vereor ne, quod Iegitur in 
Rheso v. 613. _ 
88 eyys hora: xov ovrhOpourrat orpar¢, 

GAA’ dcrds abroy rdtewy nareivarey 
"Exrwp, ews &y vit duelyra: pdos, 
scribendum sit €ws ad wit duelynyrra: odos. Sed afferamus exempla. Sophocles 
Ajace v. 554. 

dy Th ppovely yap pdtv Fdiuorros Bios, 

lus 7d xalpew nal rd Avreicba udOys. 
Omisit particulam, quia hec inevitabilis est hominum sors, ut discant quid gaudere 
sit et dolere. In eadem fabula v. 1182. 

duels re uh yuvaixes dvr’ dxdpar réras 
éorar’, GAN’ dpiryer’, Es 7° eye pdrw 

rdou peAndels rGde, Kav yndels dd. . 
Dicit enim hoc Teucer asseverans se rediturum esse. Sic etiam in Ged. Col. 77. 

abrod pév’, obwep xagdems, ews eye 

rots évOd3’ abrov, ph nat’ boru Syudras 

Aw rdd" CAGér. 


Et in Philoct. 768. 
GAAd po: Ta T6E dAGP 

rd3’, Sorep Ypou pv dpriws, dws dvi 

Td xia TovTe Tis vérou TO YUN wapdr, 

om” abra xal pvAarce. - 
Aristoph, Eq. 133. 

Ni. 360 ré8¢ whAa. xa) ri rovroy xph Tabeiv ; 

AHM. xpareiy, dws érepos BBeAuper epos 

abrod yérnrar pera 8t rar &rdéAAvrai. 

éxrytyvera: yap BupcordéAns 5 Naprayor. 
Sic ibi cod. Ven. nisi quod, ut vulgo, -yévorro, quod etsi defendi potest, ‘amen non 
pretulerim. Quod editam est dvs &y, metro repugnat, nec prodest sententiz, si- 
quidem jam facto comprobatum est illud oraculum, florente populi studiis iste 
Paphlagone. Sophocles Trach. 147. 

GAN’ HBovais Kuo0xGor eEalpe Blov 

és ro00’, Ews ris dvr) wapbévou yur) 

KANCG, AdBy 7° ey vuicr) pporrldev utpos, 

Hiroe wpds dvBpds 4 réxvev poBoupern. : ; — 
Multo magis autem apta est hec ratio, ubi de re presente, ideoque certa, sermo 


est. ‘Homerus Iliad. ¥. 46. 
éwel of uw’ Er: Sebrepoy Hde 
tker’ txos xpadlyr, Sppa Swotes wereleo. 
Sophocles El. 228. 
GAA’ dv yap Sewois ob oxfaw 
Tabras: f 


Seppe ws Blas Exp. 
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Earip. Orest. 237. (231. Pors.) 
-  bnove Bh viv, & xaolyryrov ndpa, 
&as deol 0° ed ppoveiv Epiwrtbes. 
Quamquam hic quidcm etiam iudicativus esse potest. Contra vide illud in Cd. 


Rege v. 834. 

huiv priv, vat, ravr’ burhp’ kos 8 by oby 

apes ToU wapdvros dxudOys, ty’ érwida. 
Incertum est enim, an sit auditurus ille. Sed nemo non videt, etsi omittitar ds 
in re certa designanda, tamen multa esse ita comparata, ut non sint necessario pro 
certis vel incertis afferenda. Itaque non mirum est, si aliquando etiam inceria at 
certa, sepe autem certa ut incerta profeguntur. Prouti enim consideres, hanc vel 
aliam speciem habebunt. Ita quod ex Eléctra Sophoglis attulimus, in eadem fabula 


tar dy waugeyyeis torpwv 

purds, Aeboow 5t 753 Fuap. 
Et apud Euripidem in Alcest. 387. 

olow 3t révOos otk erhowr 7d8e, 

GAA’ or’ dy aidy of mds dyréxn, ybrat. 

Exempla aperte incerte rei per ay significate cum particulis donec vel usquedam 
vel guamdiu significantibus vide apud Sophoclem Aj. 1117. Gd. Col. 114. apad 
Euripidem Hippol. 659. Alc. 1024, Cycl. 623. apud Aristophanem Nub. 1460. 
1489. Ach. 235. 

Eodem modo péxpis et &xpis Don rar particula dy carent: ut apud Sephoclem 
Aj. 571. Ex Thucydide exempla dedit Poppo Obs. critt. p. 143. ex Hi 
aliisque Lobeckius ad Phrynichum: sed hic que ex Hippocrate de Morb. citat, 
ne quis frustra querat, sciat legi in ed. Mackii i. 12. vol. ii. p. 199. iv. 7. p. 274. 
iv. 14. p. 286. in qua pagina etiam aliud exemplum ex precedente capite adnotan 
potuerat. 

Pertinet ad hoc genus etiam @s &y, donec significare creditum, de quo dixi ad 
Soph. Philoct. 1314. et ad Aj. 1096. quod est proprie vel utchmgue, ut in Ajacis 
oco, 

Tov 5¢ cov Ydgou 

ovn dy orpapelny, os dy Js oldoxep ef 
et in Philoct. 1329. 

kal wavray toe rede pyror’ dvruxey 

vdcou Bapelas, ws bv ovros HAs 

Tavry wey alpn, Tbe 8 ab Sivy wdAww 
vel tali quodam modo quo, ut in Euripidis Phen. 90. 

éxloxes, ds dy xpovtepevrjow orlBor. 


X.—De pronominibus et adverbiis cum conjunctivo. 


Dicatur nunc de pronominibus, ac primo de $s et Seris, que plerique videntut 
sine particula &y fere poétarum cuidam licentiz tribuenda, a prosa autem oratione 
et comeedia arcenda existimare : in qua opinione hoc veri inest, quod poétas eo4, 
qui non communem sermonem imitantur, etiam ibi interdum omittere dy videmas, 
ubi addi potuerat ; illud autem faleum est, quod nikil interesse putant, nec vident, 
quocumque quis stylo utatur, etiam debere aliquando omittere particulam. Aper- 
tissime id demonstrare possunt hc verha in Iphig. in Aul.1192. si sic legantur, ut 
a Porsono tacite scripta sunt ad Pheen. 1373. . 

. tls 8t nad xpooBdperau 
xaldwy o°, Stwy dy rpodeuevos nrdvys TwWd. 
Alienum hic & esse, recte vidit Bremius, vir eraditissimus, in Symbolis philolo- 
gicis Helvetiz vol. i. p. 240. Est enim ille, ut in censura illarum Symbolarum 
dizi, soloccismus, quia non de quibuscamque, sed de certis liberis sermo est. Nam 
quum hoc dicere velit Clytemnestra, quis ¢e adspiciet liberorwm tuorum, quorum 
aliquem occideris, non magis Grece potuit drwy dy dicere, quam Latine quorum- 
cumgue aliquem occideris. Quin ne 8rwy quidem pro a bic recte dictum. Utram- 
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que vidit etiam Matthie, quem tamen miror, quod in ‘his, que: lingue legibus 
_ Tepugnare ipse fatetur, quid solcecismi insit videre se negat. Sophocles Electr. 


77) 
oddt yap xaxds 

wdoxovri picos Gy réxy xpooylyverat. 
et v. 1061. 

tl rods Evabey dportpeordrovs cievols 

¢copapevot rpopas Kn- 

Souévous ap’ dy Te PAdores- 

ow, ad? av x Svaaw ebpm- 

ot, rad’ ovn ex’ Yoas TeAopE?Y ; - 
Qui ut in priere loco dicere potuerit Gy» ‘ky, quia incertum ést quos quis et quam 
multos procreet liberos, tamen quia non illud, sed hos, qui sunt prognati, spectari 
voluit, recte omisit particulam. In altero autem loco plane inepta foret, quia hic 
definite dicuntur ii, a quibus quis genitus atque educatus: sit, non quicumque; 
e quibus potuerit originem ducere. Sic etiam in ‘Trach. 261. 

. rev Adyou 3 ob xph POdvor, 

yuvh, mpoceivar, Zeds Srov xpdxtrwp pavy7j. 
Est enim non de quavis, sed de cérta re sermo, de servitio Herculis apud Ompha- 
len. Contra in cd. R. 580. 

dy i Odrovca, xder’ euod xoulferas,. 
non potuit omitti particula : non enim dicit, omnia ea, que voluerit, a me impetrat, 
quia non de re quapiam certa cogitat, quam rogatura sit Jocasta, sed de eo, si 
quid roget, quidquid sit. Ne tamen, quoniam hic et multis in similibus locis, bs &v 
recte vestitur quicumque, id ubique ita‘esse existimatur, tenendum est, spe vim 
hujus particule aliter exprimi debere: at-in Aj. 1085. 

kal ph Somdmuer, Spavres dy HSdpeCa, - 

obe dvrericew adits dy AuWdpeOa: 
ne putemus faciéntes que forte jucunda nobis sint, non esse nos perpessuros posted, 
que forte non sint jucunda. Simillima ejusdem poéte sententia est-fragm. inc. 14. 

irei Bt woAARY yAGooar exxdas pdrny 

ticwv dove obs Exc <fry Adyavs. 
Non enim hic quidquid dixerit, sed illa tpsa que dixerit intelligi volebat. Sic ex 
Piatarcho in lib. de utilitate ex amicis capienda p. 89. B. legendum. In Ed. 
Col. 1230. . 

rev Bt wnnovay 

pdruora Avrodo’, al pavac’ -avBaiperor, 
ex duobus-codd. edidit Erfurdtius, quibus nuper accesserant alii libri. Vulgo af *y, 
insolita- quidem crasi,-sed que velim defensorem inveniat. Admisit eam v 
scribens G. Dindorfius. Reete positum af, si dicere volait ea mala, quee ultro con- 
tracta fuerini, ut apud Euripidem Med. 516. - 

& Zed, rl Sh xpvood pev, bs xsP3nrds Ff, 

“ rexphpt avOpdmrow Sracas capi. 

Sed non inepte tamen addidisset hy, quod esset, quidquid mali ultro quis sthi 
contraxerit. Plerieque in locis tragicorum, ubi omissum est ty, ‘facile ex his 
qu diximas, caussa omissionis cognosci poterit, etsi sepe, re paullo aliter cogi-+: 
tata, etiam focus est particule, Vide Soph. Ckd. Col. 395. Eurip. Hippol- 627. 
1274. et cum 8oris Soph. ‘Trach. 1008. Eurip. Hipp. 427. Alc. 77~ubi v. Monk. 981. 
Andsom. 179. ubi editur @éAe:,- quod: hrabet etiam codex A. Stobeei Serm. Ixxiv. 
19. nam vulgo apud Stobeum @4Ay. Iph. Taur. 1064. Iou. 856. Belleroph. fr. 16. 
Sed in Dictyis fr. 13. reponendam videtur Jy. achylus in Tofor. 

véas yuvainds of pe wh Ady PAdyar 

dpbadrpds, Hris-dvbpds F yeyeupérvn. 
Nam neque que forte, neque guecuntque dicere voluit. Eadem ratio est hujus, 
dicti apud Plutarch. de aud. podt. p. 33. E. 

7é3° doth 7d SyArwrov dvOpéwois, Brey 

rétev peplusyns‘els -Botrera‘wéoy. 
Sophocles Tyrus fr. 15. ap. lian. de N. Anim. xi.16. cajus fragmenti, quod plures 
vin docti tentnrunt, novissime Fr. Jacobsius, patris eognominis filias, ad Xenoph. 


‘ 
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de re eq. p. 187. vellem scripturas codd. Vindob. omnes dedisset Heynius ad 
Iliad, xiv. 40. 
xéuns 8t wévOos Aayxdve wedou Bixny, 
fyris Euvapwacbeica Boun Sxo . 
pdvdpas dv immeluow dyple xept 
Odpes Oepic Oy EarOdv abxevav ixo, 
wAabeion 3 dy Aspe: woTauley woTeY 
18n oxias eBwrov airyarbeia’ bxd 
koupais &rlyws SiareriAmévyns pdBns. 
Apertum est, non potuisse hic recte addi &, quum hac ut de certa equa referan- 
tur. Idem in Phzdra fr. 5. 
otrw ywvauds obdty by peor naxdy 
Kaxgs dvhp krhoar’ dy, ob3t odppoves 
iogoy pabay 8 éxagros Gy TUXY Adyel. 
Ea, qua fucrit nactus. Ibidem fr. 8. 
alaxny piv, & yuvaixes, 083° dy els piyo: 
Bporay 460, @ xal Zeds epopphoy xaxd. 


Et fragm. inc. 58. 

@s tpisdABuwe 
kewvos Bpotav, ot rata Sepxbdvres TEAN 
pdrAwo’ és “Aidou- . : 

Et fr. 59. 


Srey 3 Eporros Siyyya. wasducdy wpooy. . 
Herodotus iv. 46. roiot yap phre borpa pfrre relxen 2 txriopdva, GAAA pepdoucot 
edvres advres Euct imxorotéra, Saves uh dw dpérov, GAN axd xrynvdwy, oixhpard ré 
og: fh ex) Sevyéwv, was obx dy elnoay ovvro: Euaxol re nal Exopa xpooployear ; Male 
Schzferus ad Gregor. p. 80. et Werferus in Act. Monac. i. p. 246. dy addendum 
putarunt. Apte distincteque iv. 66. dwat 3 rod éavrod éxdorou 5 voudpxns Exa- 
oros dy Te éwurod voug Kipyg Kpnriipa olvov, &x’ od xlvovcs Tov SxvOdcev Scors Bh 
SyBpes wordusos dpaipnuévor Ewoe Toiat 8 dy uh egrepyaopévoy YF Tovro, ob yeborrat 
tov olvou Tobvrov, GAN’ Frinwpévos Groxéara:. Nimirum alterum est tis qui hostem ce- 
perint; alterum, qui forte non, int. Pauci tamen libri omittunt &y. Recte 
adjecit vi. 86, 1. ob 84 pot Kal ra Xphuara déka, eal Trae Ta chuBorda G&Fe AaBar 
ds 8 ay Exar ravra dmaréy, Tore d&wosovva:, Neque enim hoc Germanice 
welcher dici potest, sed debet wer. Sic etiam vii. 8,1. Cum his comparet quis 
Jocos, in quibus ts dy legitur:; Soph. Aj. 1085. El. 943. Cid. R. 281. 580. 724. 
749. Antig. 35. 563. 583. 1057. Qed. Col. 13. 1332. Trach. 399. Phil. 86. 574. 
844. 1276. 1431. Eurip. Or. 895. Phen. 963. 1626. Med. 788. 11538. ubj sine 
verbo. Hipp. 445. Alc. 50. Suppl. 180. 364. 445. 736. 916. Iph. A. 1085. 
_1129. Iph. T. 39. 58. 484. 1466. Rhes. 125. Troad. 62. 68. Bacch. 841. Cycl. 
218. 536. Hel. 1257. 1273. Jon. 93. $78. 380. 475. 1834. El. $33. 522. Aristoph. 
Plut. 185. 484. Lys. 292. Et 8oris &y Eurip. Alc. 357. Suppl. 245. Iph. T. 1472. 
Troad, 664. 1032. Cycl. 566. Heracl. 191. 966. Hel. 154, lon. 440. Dan. 48. Ari- 
stoph. Plut. 478. Ft 
Ex iis que supra diximus intelligetur, cur etiam in prosa Atticorum oratione ab- 
esse ay debeat, ibi scilicet, ubi de re certa sermo est, ut in lege apud Demosth., ad 
Macart. p. 1055, 2. dav 5¢ ph $7 5 éxidixacduevos rod KAfpav, xpooxarclobes xara 
Tabrd © % xpolecpia pixw ehcp. Plane ineptum hic foret &v. Compara vero 
legum verba ibidem p. 1069, 13. 23, 1071, 8. 1074, 29. 1075, 1. 1076, 21: et 
videbis his in locis recte additum esse. 
Eadem prorsus ratio est aliorum pronominum, ut 8oos et ofos. Soph. Phil. 1075. 
Suws 5t pelvar’?, ef rodTe Soxei, 
xpévov rocovroy, eis Scov rd 1” ex vews 
orelAwos vaitas kal Geots cbidueda. 

Recte sic est loquutus, ut definite diceret, tantum spatii, quantum ad ista opus 
est. Sed licebat etiam, si minus definite loqui voluisset, &y ponere: quamdin 
forte sacra non morabuntur. Compara cum his Epicurum epist. ad Pythocl. 
31. p. 41. ed. Schneid. Saws wep) rhy ceddeny ylvera: xal wapd gepds wdvroder 
Tpaspependvou xpos thy gedfwyy, kal Td de” abtijs dwopepsueva petuara  Suadrsws 
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ivacréAAovros ex) rorovroy, ep’ Scov ried wepiorhoy 7d vepoels TodTo, Kal wh 
7d xapdxav Siaxplyy. Quo loco jam apparebit non debuisse Schneiderum de in- 
serendo &y cogitare. Atin Electra dixit Sophecles v. 946. 
tuvolaw wav Soovwep dy obéve. | 

Sic etiam in Ged. R. 1122. (ed. Col. 74. 1634. 1773. Philoct.64..1072. Eurip. Or. 
92. Bacch. 673. Cycl. 147. Ion. 1836. et ofos hy Soph. Cid. Col.956. atque dxrotos 
Philoct. 659. Hinc dubitari potest an in Eurip. Suppl. 460. non recte legatur, 

wralur 8 ay ainbes, ef win oheeae vet 

wepiood povay Toy yap WyyeXoy v 

Adkav6’, bo’ dy rdin ris, bs rdxos wdAcy 


xwpelv. , a 
Nam etsi defendi potest hc scriptura,tamen multo aptius hic est dici id quod quie 
jusserit, quam quidquid quis jusserit. .Id vero scribi potuerat 8cov rdéqy tes. 
Que prenominom, etiam adverbiorum ratio est. Euripides El. 972. . . 

Srou 3 "AwdAdwy onxards 7, tTlyes cool; Lo, Cot 
Affert hoc exemplum Porsonas ad Orest. 141. amare tragicos hanc constractionem. 
suppressa particula ay dicens : adjicitque aliud exemplum, quod ut Sophociis citat, 
Valckenarii opinor judicium sequutus, ex Plutarch. de aud. poet. p. 34. A. et 
Amator. p. 767. A. . a 

A. xpbs GijAu veder paddy, fal ripcera;, 

B. Swov xpoop Td nddAos, dyupidegros. 
Adde Aschylum Suppl. 129. 

Geots & évayéa TéAca, TEeAOMEVOY KAADS, 

éxl3poy’, dxd0s Odvaros dxf. Los 
Eodem pertinet fva in his apud Plutarchum de garrulitate p.514. A. 

dlrauros yap dv xal pirddotos 6 rowtros 

yéuer Td wAciorov Huépas TobTp Lépos, 

iy abrds abrod ruyxdvn xpdrirros Gy. 


X1.—De particula dy cum conjunoctivo in sententiis Jfinalibus.. 


Nini difficultatis habent sententie, quas brevitatis caussa finales dicimus, i. e. 
quibus finis et consilium indicatur. His efficiendis inserviant particule &S¢pa,. 
Snws, Hs, tva. Significant autem Swws et ds proprie ut, i. e. quo pucto. Ee parti- 
cule indicativis junguntur cujusvis temporis, quum esse quid vel futnrum esse pu- 
tamus ; conjunctivis autem, quum vereri quem indicamus, ne quid sit aut non sit, 
Aristoph. Ach, 343. 

GAA’ Sos ph 'y Tots TplBwow eyndbyyrad ov AlGo:. 
4Eschylus Prom. 68. 

Bras ph cabroy olerieis word. 
Sed Sophocics Aj. 1089. 

xal co: popwrd rdvde ph Odrrew, Brws 

ph tév8e Oderav abrds eis tapas wéops. 
Non potuit hic rece? dicere. Non enim hoc futurum esse putat, sed verendum esse’ 
dicit Teucro, si audeat sepelire Ajacem. Plato Phedone p. 77. B. ad’ bri evry: 
xev 5 viv 3h KéBns 2reye, 7d Trav WOAAGY, Brus uh Bua dwrodvhxovros rod dvOpdrov 
Siacxeddvvuras 4) Pox, nal abrf rod elvat tovro Tédos fj. At obstat, inquit, vulgare 
illud, verentium ne moriente homine dispereat etiam anima et esse desinat. Sed: 
paullo post eadem pagina, D. etsi addito timendi verbo, aliter loquitur : Sues Bé 
pot Soxets ob Te kal Ziyplas H8dws dy Kal Tevroy diaxpayparetocacba: Toy Adyor Eri 
BGdAov, xal Sed:dvar 1d Tov xaldev, ph ds GANOws 5 Bvenos abrhy exBalvovray ex Tov 
oéparos Siapueg cai Siacxeddvvvot. Ubivel additum &s dAnOes indicat non tam: 
de metu, quam de opinione cogitari. M} particula autem eamdem rationem habet, 
de qua dixi ad Ajacem v. 272. Ex quo apparet falli Heindorfium, qui p. 94. Ba- 
' oxeddvvucr et di:apveg conjunctivos esse putavit, ut conjunctivus est diacxeddvvy- - 
Tas, producta penultima. -, . 

Igitur consilii indicandi caussa quum particule és et Ses conjunctivo consocian- 
tur, si deest &y, simpliciter enunciatur consilium; si adjicitur, aliquid fortuiti accedit, 
quasi dicas ut sit, si sit. In primis idoneus est ad hanc rem demonstrandam Zs-- 
chyli locus in Choeph. 988. 
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dxvelvar’ abroy nal xbixdip waparraddy 

oréyasvpow dyipay Beltad’, ds 18y ararhp 

oby od5’uéds, GAN’ db wder’ drowrevoy TdBe 

“Haws kvayva unrpos Epya rhs duijs, 

Gb dy wapf pos pdprus dv diay xord, . . 
és vTbvB dyed perirBer dvBixes ubpov 


» pnrpés. ; 
Ostendite velamen, ut videat Sol, és ut miki, si forte, testis adsit in judicio. 
Nam expansum velamen Sol non potest non videre, judicium autem nondum ita 
certo imminet, ut tam confidenter de tcatimonio edendu loqui possit. Itaque és 
1By dicit, quia hoc ipsum certo consequuturum intelligit ut videat Sol; sed ds ad» 
pdprus wapg, quia id sic tantum vult, st opus aut necessarium sit. Ita ds ane dy 
dictum inveniter apud eumdem poétam S. ad Theb. 633. Pers. 694. Agam. 1302. 
Choeph. 738. 765. 760. Eum. 616. 683. 641. 774. Suppl. 328. 492. Cum particala 
ay autem Prom. 10. 655. 705. Choeph. 18. 554. Suppl. 502. 527. Omnibus his 
in locis, qui attendere vuluerit, facile intelliget, cur vel addita vel omissa sit parti- 
cula, In.Choeph. 687. 
duacyariobn 8¢ 7, bs 163° eidijs. . 
Debuit hic omitti, quia sensus est hoc te scire volo. Sed in Suppl. 937. 
GAA’ ds by eldys, dvvére captcrepoy, 
patet hunc sensum esse, scias licet. Sic in Prometheo 888. cum Srws : 
Sxos 3 dy eid uh parny KAdvouved pov, 
Aristoph. Plut. 112. ' 
ov 3 as dy cidys 80a, wap’ juty fy udrps, 
vyevhoer &yobd, xpécexe roy vouv Iva wifp. . , 
Et 8xws quidem sine &» posuit Aischylus Pers. 667. Ag. 1656. Choeph. 873. 
Addita particula autem Choeph. 678. Eum. 576. 1033. Suppl. 241. lta ds ay 
apud Herodotum i. 5. 11. 24. 86. iii. 85. viii. 7. ix. 7, 2. et Sews dv i. 20. Vide 
eindorfium ad Plat. Phedon. p. 15. et Protag. 497. 
Szpe non.multum interest addaturne &», an omittatur. Aristoph. Thesm. 284. 
& @parra, thu xlorny xdberc, xdr’ tere 
xénavoy, nus AaBovoa Oigw Taiv Oeaiv. 


Ran. 871. 

Oc vov A:Baywrdy Sevpd tis kal wip 5dr, 

Saws dy eviwpa: xpd tay copicpdrov. 

Alios Aristophanis locos &y additam habentes vide apud Heindorfium ad Plat. 
Phedon. p. 15. quibus adde Plut. 225. Vesp. 113. Non est tamen dissimulan- 
dum inveniri locos qyosdam, in quibus mirere additum esse &y. Quod etsi for- 
tasse aliquando negligentia scriptorum factum est, tamen: plerumque caussa, cur 
addiderint, potest inveniri. A®schines in Ctesiph. p. 430. s. (471. §. 39.) lege ju- 
beri dicit prytanes rots uty dycpeiv trav vom, Tovs 58 katarelrev, Saws dy els F 
vdpos Kal wh wAclous wep) Exdorns xpdtews: Nullus liber omittit particulam &y, et 
tamen fatendum erit valde eam inutilem esse, quum finis indicetur certissimus, ut 
una lex sit. Sed videtur Aschines propter scquentia, cal wy wAeious, pusuigse : 
et ita recte dicit, ne forte plures sint. Vaullo aliter Demosthenes de Symmor..p. 
184, 0. ef’ emurAnpdoau ras rpirtis, Srws by Tey per rw vewploy Ev Exdorys pe- 
pos.9 tiv PuAay, tod 5% pépous éxdarav Td Tplrov pépos 4} TpiTTbs txn, cidfreD, by 
71 -Bey, aparoyv piv thy puadhy, Swou réranrai, peta TavTa Be eed Tpirtiv, ¢ra. 
Tprhpapxot tives Kal Tprhpets wdc, al tpidnovra uty H ud, déxa F 4 tpirrhs éxd- 
ory tpifpes Exy. “Qui sic loqui-videtur, quod hc ipse proponit et suadet, ut du- 
bium sit.adhuc an facturi sint Atheniensés. Apud Nicolaum Damascenum ‘p. 215. 
in Corais Prodromo, ut ferri possit &y, aptius tamen abesset: «al p’ eis ToDTo pévov 
HpOpwrey oi Geol, Sxws ky ddvpwucu ras juerépas texas. Atque omisit in eadem, 
Sententia Euripides Hec. 236. oe 

0d HAecév pe Zevs, tpépe 3, Srws dpa 

kax@y kan’ BAA pelCor 4) TdAaw’ eyd. 
Quo clarius hxc intelligi pussint, opera pretium duxi etiam Sophoclis atque Euripidis, 
logus, in quibys 4s et Sxws vel nude ve] conjuncte cum dy inveniuntur, indicare, ut, 
qui rem exemplis comprobatam videre velint, habeant idoneam copiam. Atque és 


\ 
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nudum cum conjunctivo exstat.m. Soph. Aj. 18.67. $90. $70. 7838: 744. 827. 10038, 
El. 889. 1166. 1440. Ged. R. 359. Antig. 643. Cd. Cob 11.899. 783. 785. 880. 
902. 1130. 1278. 1390. 1824, Trach. 833.498, 676.. 1067. 1149. 1153. Philoct, 
24. 534. 559. 635. 653. 1206. Apud Euripidem Hec. 47. 89. 176.608. 5$6. 660°: 
896. 959. 1021. 1130. 1177. 1945, Otget, B65.’ 446. 620. 732: 795. 797. 1350, 

1596, Pheb. 788. 1650, 1675. 1687. Med. 461. 783. 1315. 1880. Hippol. 209% 
420. 629. 809. 825. 1265.. Ak. 75. 723. Androm. 414.:425. 1074. Suppl. 88; 

¥21, 174, 206, 286..:360. 451. 57$. 815. Iph. A.:1340. 1484. Iph. F. 174.296, 
469. 1030, 1477< 1344. 1428, Rhes. 60. ubi.&y ametri indicio delemduai. . Troads90y 
58. 295. 508.714. 912. 978. 1143. 1164. 1268. 1276. Baoch. 6). 1106. 1201. 

1212. 1257. 1821. Cycl. 134. 143. '162. 341. 548. 619. 6233..448. Hel. 145. 340. 

64}. 873.'ebi scrihondum vidatur Jefduehea, 891. 983. 1003. 1451..1458i Tone $53 
71479. 177. 388..728. 1112. 1180. 1420. 1669. Herc. £. 40. 823. 781. 1010, 12844) 

1255. 1406. Electr. 58..72. 10@ 250. 758. 792. 604. 960. 1189. Dan. 48. .Muith 
rarius est 8wws nudum cum conjunctive. Sophocles Aj. 6. 698. 1089. El. 56. $90. 

391. 457. 635. 688. 955. 1124, 3208. 1408, 1468. (Ed. R. B21. Antig. 776. 1833. 

Gd. Col. 398. 399. Trach, 836. 602. Philoct..238.. Eeripides Hee. Or. 1854) 
1585. Phen. 1328. Suppl. 234. Iph. .A. 428.881: Iphs T. Ya6i. Cum his locis 
cemparent, qui hoc agunt, hos, in quibus os &» ut sigmificat, Sophoclis Aj. 685. 
(kd. Col. 72. Philoct. 129. 826. Eurip. Hec. 850..Or. 588. 1009. 1562. Phen. 

92. 1004. Hipp, 1314. Alc. 743. Andr. 716. 1254. Iph. A. 616. 1426. Iph. T. 

1067. Rhes. 72.420. 473. Troad, 85. 1268. Bacch. $56. 510. Cycl. 155. 680. Hel: 

1198. 1427. 1538. Ion. 77. Hee. f..726. S38. ..e¢ Sxes dy Soph. El. 41. Ged. Col. 

575. Trach. 618. Eurip. Phe. 760. Med. 039. Hipp. 111. 286. Alc. 782. Ipb. A. 
539. Rhes. 878. Heracl. 337. Hel. 748. 899. Quod si recte supra .iadicavimps: 
quid intersit, addaturne an omittatur dy, facile dabitar nobis, recte nos emendasse 

in Bacchis v. 1286. - a 


~ 


pépw 8 ev dAdvaow, ds dpis, rdde ee eA 
AaBoioan ragéreta; ceigi wpds Séjois 6s 
os dyxpquadiy. ee 
ubi ds by xpepaoGplegebatum- +: 7. we . Song 
XII.—De &xos et Srws- ply cum futuro vel conjunctivo, item de ovx tw 
** Sqros ef statlibus. - - - 


Qux Dawesius de constructione partewlarum Ewes -) disservit, ad quem 
magnam vim exemplorum sed-admixtis alienis congessi€ Kiddies, commemorando 
usul magis et confirmando, quam explicando atque a dabitationibus liberando sunt. 
Ut indicativus veritatem rei notat, ita conjunctivus pendere quid ex alia re indicat,! 
eoque fieri, siillud fiat. Ita im interrogatione recta qui ras Afoua: dicit, nescire. 
se indicat qaomodd quid acceptarus sit. - Quis ille modus sit, quo accipiet, facto 
cognoe¢et, Sed: qui dicit mis Adfw, dubitare se significat quomodo capere quid: 
debeat, i. e. quid sibi faciendum sit ut capiat. Eadem ratione differant Srws X4-" 
Youat et Saws AdBw. Nam qui faecit quid Swes Afperat, facit id eo modo, quo &c~ 
cipiet: ex quo patet esse Acceptoram ; qui autem Ses AdBy, eo modo, quo debeat 
accipere : quod est cum dubitatione conjunctum an non sit accepturus. Preteres 
indicativus eerfam habet temporis notationem, que in ipso cujusque indicativi’ 
tempore inest : nam etiam preeteriti et presentis indicativus usurpatur ; conjunctivus 
autem, quia non quid fiat, sed quid debeat fieri significat, per se caret notations 
temporis, semperque refertur ed tempas verbi primarii, tamquam ad presens’ 
saum, -qoia quidquid debet fieri, ejus causes jam adesse debent cum en Ipsa re, 
propter quem fieri debet, etiamsi nondum sit factum. Itaque indicativi et con; 
junctivi cum 8rws constructiones eo differunt, quod indicativus opinionem aut: 
volintatem, certa temporis notatione adjancta, conjunctives autem metam vel du- 
bitationem, carentem notatione temporis, sed presentem eo tempore, quod in prine’ 
cipali verbo est, continet. ; . . , ; 

- Sed quoniam varius est usus particule res, que etsi proprie ubique quomodo 
significat, tamer non ubique ita verti potest, ea afferam, que potissima sunt in hoc: 
genere. Ac maxime simplicia sunt talia, ue Zechyli in 641. 
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Ewripidis in I oO ne Aewerival ne Xt 
me Pale, obi Ko Erus ob xph ewrennretval ud oo. 
Sopboclis in Antig, 839 


a ch Hof Seu bh ob Seif Indlere ns ma ih pe comer 
certa 0 pe amorous’ poe 
Appaast in hie corse opinionis declares : Ita Sef Sees cum futuro m (Ed. Col. 
1872.. fblloct 633. Pheenies. 1664. Medea 171. Hippol. 604. Heraclid. 707. et 
tore Med. 1060. Beepe vero etiam alia verbs. Sop Ga. R. 1058. 

- abits yocere Toil’, Sxan dre nate . . 

oupeia Toa gave tebydy $e 
Alia vide in Aj. 656. 1040. Lice: 1206." Ga” B. 406, 1518, (Ba. Col. 1742. 
Trach. 455. Phil. 65.77. Med. 822. Iph. T. 1061. Heracl. 41. 1051. Ton. 578. 
Bene, f. as. Jure.cenjunctivus expalsus est (2d. R. 1074. 

Ai atee BBox’ Sxus 
«© wongs THIS es xanhe 

Recte etiam Monkos in Hippol 18, doc cod. Fo. dat: 
et Eknsleius in H mo 


249. 
Suss 83 xal viv pb + s Sees of ris 
ody xacl Boped To 
Ejusdem generis hc quoque sunt : in cadem faba 1081. 
adits warp¢as fiw ty exBardis xbovds. . 
Soph. Electr. 968. 78 § 
wie mae Dales bre s ores 


Ajec. 567. chan’ rondy, Bows 
AR, 
why welbe riots tpbe Bopovs tusk 
Teranins Sele unrpl 2’, "EpiBolg » 


In Trach. 604. wre 
dros undas Bporéy 
xelyou wdpoler dupidicera: xpol, 


pnd Speral my ps $éryes $Alov, 


#OP Epxos odras. 
" Proximum his illud genus est, quod in adhortando usurpatar, verbo, unde Swus 
» omiaso: ut in Cyclope ate 


Le. proprie, vide guomodo vir futurus sis. Confer v. 626. et Orest. 1060. Herc. 
f. 504. inf Gd. R. 1518. Frequentissima hwe ratio loquendi est, semperque 
habet futurum. Refertur enim ad opinionem rei future, cujus fieri volumus con- 
trarium. Ita quod Euripides habet in Bacchis 867. 
. . TlevOebs & Saas ph wévOos elvolre: Sducrs 
. Tols ois, KéSue, 
sic est dictum, ut cogitetur illatum iri luctum a Pentheo, ac proinde videndum esse, 
uomado id irritum reddendom sit. Quod si elogépp dixisset, metus tantum m signi 

Scaretur et dubitatio utrum ilaturus sit lactam an non, proptereaque Cav 
esse ne possit inferre. Hec si inter ipsa compares, futuro posito hoc habebis: 
inferet luctum: tu vide quomodo non inferet ; in conjunctivo autem: potest inferre 
Enctuom wide quomodo possit non inferre, i. e. quomodo debeat cohiberi ab infe- 
rendo. 

Ex his intelligitur, non promiscue futurum et conjunctivum usurpari posse, sed 
certam cuique rationem esse. Ut in (kd. R. 325, 

ds oby und? eye tabrdy wdber, 

. Tecte sic dictum, est. Veretyr enim Tiresias, ne, si dicat quod dici vult Cdipus, 
dodaci quamobrem tacere mavult,, Quod si dixisset és oby pnd dye rabriv 
, weloo Oc significamset ; idem saihi, accidet: videndym ergo 
modo quilem. Id vero tam recte etanoes ficara, si in animo habuisset ere 


in . ‘ 
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ad ea que interrogaverat (Edipus, etst videret illum nom posse non ledi ea re 
Vide que initio cap. xi. attulimus. Sic Herodotus vi. 85. +f BodAccbe wéidety 
&vdpes Aiywitra:, Tov Baoirda ray Sraprieyrder ExB8oros yerduevow bud tay wodsnr dco 
Byew ; el vow opyp xpedpeva: Eyvecay obrw Awaprefprat, Sxers UF bordpas ph ‘re Sut 
dy rabra xphooyre, wavddrOpoy Kaxdy és rhe éuBdrwor, Nam hec quoque 
non tam monentis, quam metuentis sunt. Non pertinet huc illud in Antigone 216. 
. os by oxorol viv Gre ray elpnuGor. _ 
Nam ai juberet, diceret Snws Eceobe cxowol, At nihil imperat Creon ; eed quum 
vellet dicere, &s &y cxoxol viv fre raw elpypdvwy, cal ph dxixouphire rots driorotew 
adie, tore Toy sapahdyra Oavobpevoy, interrumpuntur hec chori.dictis, et proinde 
aliter conformatur reliqua pars orationis. Negae in Herc. f, 1401. quod legitur, 
adhoc genus pertinet, mo oe so 
walBup orépyels, raid’ Eres tcw 0” dudy. 

Ubi si de scriptum esset, verba hunc sensuta.preberent : liberis orbatus, quomode 
te habiturus sim filium vide. Sed ita si loqueretar Hercules, adbortaretur sese, 
ut filii loco Theseum haberet : quod melius conveniret, si ea re Theseo potius quam 
ipsi consuleretar. Nunc vero aut indicativus est Ew, hoc sensu : liberis: 
te tamquam filium meum habeo ; aut, si conjunctivas, int tive hec dicta sint 
necesse est: ut te meum habeam filium? scilicet ita benevolus es. 

Itaque in deliberatione, que semper est ‘cum dubitatione conjuncta, non nisi 
conjunctivus usurpatur. Soph. Aj. 428. 
otro: o dwelpyew o0f Saws 63 Abyexr 
Exe, nanots rowiose cupwemronéra. 


‘Ed, R. 1867. ° 
obs of8 Saas ge pm AeBovAsioGas Kargs. _ 7 
Vide ZEschyl. Ag. 1867. Soph. Aj. 614. Eurtp, Het, 585. Orest. 720. Phan. 886, 
Alc.118. Hipp. 1001. Iph. A. 648. 1454. Eph. ¥, 996. Troad. 712. Hel. 687. Here. 
f. 1245. Eadem ratio est interrogationis, ut qua in rectam orationem reédacta 
negationem habitura sit: vide Aristoph. Eq. 1820, Pac. 521. Interdum conjuncti- 
yus et futurum conjunguntar, sed eo, quo par est, discrimine. Eurip. Med. 1098, 
olos 8t réxvwy doriy dv olxois . 
yAuxepdy Bader’, ecop® per 
nararpuxoudvous Tov dxarra xporov, 
aparroy piv, Ses OphjworKards, — 
Bloréy & dxdev Acipouot réxvors: . 
Solliciti sunt, quomodo educare debeant liberos, et unde victum sint relicturi. Non 
recte neque Opépoucr, neque Afstoo. dixisset: non 6pépoucs, quia res anceps est et 
dubitationis ac deliberationis. plena, educatio liberorum : non Afswor, quia de re- 
linquendis facultatibus nulla est dubitatio, sed de eo unde parande sint. Itaque 
xrhowvras recte dixisset, si operam querendis opibus navandam in mente habuisset : 
sed potuisset etiam xrfcovrau, si illud, unde future essent opes. In Eurip. Hel. 
637. scribe : - SS 
ovx of8’ dwolou wpGrov Uptwue: raviv. 
Sed memorabile est, huic confancuive deliberativo non esse lucum nisi in sen- 
tentia. aliquam negationem continente. Quod etsi minime mirum est, tamen, 
uoniam sepe recondita latet illa negatio, effugit hac ratio diligentiam virorum 
doctorum. At omnis deliberatio est dubitantis, quod est nescientis quid eligat. 
Unde odx txw, drop, &udiByr, aut simile quid ubique subest. Ut apud Z- 


schylum Prom. 779. | 
ee . rod yap § 7d Aowd oor 

dpdaw capyviss, Ardy dxAtdcovr’ dud. 

’ Nee mirnm.. Quum enim excultus sermo Grecorum, ut supra dictum, conjunctivo 
non utatur in sententia fmali nisi particula finali addita, migraretur ea norma, 8% | 
affirmatione pregressa deliberativus conjunctivus puneretur: uta 8 rs p&, habeo 
quod dicam. Hec enim jam non deliberatio, neque conditionalis sententia est, 
qualis ob &x@ 8 7: $a, sed finalis. Diximus enim in omni sententia conditionali per 
conjunctivum significari futurum exactum : eo autem illud, quod primario woe 
continetur, posterius esse debet, ut day Odrys, Adtw. Hec si ad illud transferas, 
obx Exw 8 1: be, recte se habebit oratio. Nam 8 7: 9@ proprie est quod dicere 


’ 


e 
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repertus sim. Id-igitur nondam constat, sed exspectandum demuta est, an quis 
dicere reperiatur : itaque ei recte idud ipsum additur, of Exe. At si dicas Eyed 
v6 $6, repuguabunt hw sibi. Nam quum 8 7: 96 dicis, id ut futurum, idque in- 
certum ponis; quum autem Fx adjicis, jam presens et certum esse dicis illud, 
quod ex ista futura re pendeat, veluti si dicas, hubeo quod dixere, QOmmninoque ia 
.€9':quod est habte quod dieam nibil inest deliberationis: unde ne verbi quidem 
modo, qui deliberationi inservit, locus est. Itaque non sic loquuntur Greci, sed 
‘aut futurum adhibent, aut aliam figuram: planeque consparart potest api», quod 
on nisi negatione pregressa cam verbo recto construitur: de qua re dixi ad 
Eutip. Med. 215. et Reisigius in diss. de partic. ay p. 105. seq. . Edidit quidem 
Bekkerus apud Platonem Phedr. p. 255. E. dv ody rij ovyxowshees red piv épasrod 
6 dxddAaoros ixxos Exe: 8 rt A€yp apds Toy epaarhy, Kal dfiol dev) roAAde swdsew 
opixpa dwodaioa et apud Lysiam contra Andoc. p. 254. (288. Reisk.) Yows oby 
gab Knoleov évriucaryyophoe: wal. Hes 5 r+ Adyy’ sed utramque ex conjecturd. 
Utrebique vulgo Aé¢yo:, eed libri scripti Lysie et longe plurimi optimique cedd. 
Platonis A¢yes Unde utrique scriptori § 7: A¢yaw restituendum videtur. Vide 
Soph. (2d, Col. 48. et quz ibi adnotata sunt. Aristophanes vero recte dixit in 


Vesp. S49. ; 
. GAN obec Exew obrds 7. Fosucev 8 7: Adyp, 

at ipse Plato Lys. p. 222. extr. Gar’ ai undiy to glrov doris, ¢ya phy ebxér: 
Exw rl Aéyw. Et Demosthenes p. 378, 5. ob yap 8 87 dxuplay ob hoes Exew $ ve 
elrys, ut ex codd. pro efwors dedit Bekkerus. Apud Thucydidem legitur vii?25. 
de navibus Syracusanis: kal strane pia és [leAowdsynvey Sxero, xpéaBeis &youca, 
olxep td te odérepa gopdowow Sri dv eAxlow elol, nal toy exel wédepey..marrAoY 
exorpivect ylyverGa:. At Vel propter additum mp pronomen ‘illud ferri nequit : 
oxtara est ‘ec male lecte compeniio particule 3xas, quam. pauci quidem codd. setl 
Hi. haad -dabie recte: prebent. Valde ab hoc differt in eodem libro t. 7: iNud: 
apéaBas re-kAAo: Toy Xupaxoeley xal KopwOlev és Aaxedaluova nab KépwvGer ‘dares 
ordAncay, ews orparit ers repubey tpdry @ dy dy brAcdow 4 wrAckas:® BAAwS 
dwws dy xpoxep. Non evim finis, sed conditio indicatur, quecwmque ¢nddo-ves 
procedere visa fuerit. _ 

Rarius est ews cum futuro in ejusmodi Jocis, in quibus necessario per ut ver- 
tendum est. Sophocles Phil. 1068. 

xape ob uh rpdoreuoge, yorvaiss wep Ge’ 
nuov Sxws wh Thy roxny SiapGepeis. 
Eurip. Iph, Taur. 321. | 
‘ TvAddn, Cavotye0’> GAA’, Sees Cavoiyeda — 

ndrAaus 0’, érov pot, pdoyavey oxdoas xepl. 


Cycl. 558. 
- dwopunrdor 5 col y’, Sxrws Afpermeiv. Hg 
Ejectr. 836. a 
. ovx, Srws wevornplay oat 
Bowardper0a, 0:63 dyrt Awpucis 
oloe: vis hiv xowlda ; 


Fallatur vero, qui perinde esse putet, utrum futuro quis an conjunctivo: utatur. 
Nam in hoc quoque genere indicativi hec vis est, ut ad certam opinionem volun- 
tatemve referatur. Et quemadmodum multis in rebus, ita in hac quoque Ger- 
manica lingua cum Greca convenit, conjunctivo atque indicativo utens eadem 
cum sententie diversitate, nisi quod pro futuro presentis indicativum .u 

Declarabo rem eo exemplo, quod e Cyclope attuli. Si dixisset Sxws AdBys weir, 
nihil aliud quam consilium indicasset, quo ille emungi deberet, ut poculum acci- 
perets Illud vero plane incertum relinqueretur, an deinde vere esset accepturus. 
_ At quum dicit Sxws Affe: meiv, simul significat esse accepturum. . . , 
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- 483.: 1 Hiss oea, won: plur. foper, jore, Feap: see Pers: Hec-- 
1094. and Cl. Jl. No. LXI. p. 137. oé guwvicovra, the Attic idiom ¢ 
the accusative and participle instead of the accus, and infin... 

434. Lyodg] See v. 82. “I'll trust by leisure him that moéks 
me once,”. Tit. Andr. ii. 2... We 

435. ws pev coi doxet | Read with Elmsley, ds got pay Soxet:.: 

’ 438.° go cet] Will show you your birth. 

440, otxouvr]. Read ob« our disjunctively: it was generally © cone’ 
sidered correct :to make otxouu paroxyton, when it signifies non: 
igitur, or nonne igitor ? and perispomenon, wher it: means igitur or: 
igiturne 2 - but. Elmsley recommends odcovy'in all cases to be 
written as a dissyllable, which will oaly cause a slight change is ‘the 
punctuation of any passage where obk ovy occurs. 

‘Apvoros evploxey] ‘Tiresias here sneers at CEdipus. for his 
boasting (v. 395.) that he'had talent in discovering the enigma of 
the Sphinx; of which Tiresias was reminded by aivecrés in -the 
preceding line. beg 

442. airn.. rixn}] This good fortune, or eatuess. 

444. vat) Tirestas, in the Pheenisse, is led. in by his: daughier, 

‘Hyoi. wépoOe, Odyarep; 5 TUGAG-wodt.  .: 
"OpBaApos ef ov, vavridow Gorpor. ts. +... y 
wat may therefore here-be rendered, O child. . 

448. mpdowmor] Your presence. 0. 

ob yap éo8 bxws] Non fieti. potest. ut: it is not t possible 
that. Demosth. rept. Zrep. obw dori; obx cori, d dvdpes "AGnvaior, 
dxws hdprere. See Viger P. ¥92. The usage of ferw Grov,. éoriv,or 
év6' dre, is similar. 

. 449. Néyw.. roy bvSpa. robror] For. an account of this: 
construction see v. 220. 

455. Eévnv Exc] This alludes to :the departure of Cdipus from. 
Thebes after he had put out bip eyes, and his sojourn at Colonus 
near Athens till hisdeath; which forns the subject of the CEdipus 
Coloneus. vee ae 

456. Leyxrpy mpoderxv9s] Suidas says that axjarrpov ig 2 royal 
staff; but it is simply a staff, or sémething to lean on, from oxj7- 
rw, to tean ov, whether bore by a king or others. . It is however, 

though not here, the ensign frequently of kingly power > mpoderkrus 
ig here used absolutely, rh» 658r being understood, ‘‘ groping for- 
ward.” The word itself is not of common occurrence in. this sense, 
though: we find it'in Theocr. 22. 102. 
' Tor per Brak trapater, eroora xepot wpodek rds LlévroGer.. 
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The usual meaning is to point out. before. . See v, 624, agd P. V. 
804. ae ° , 
Senec. (dip. v. 656. _repet incertus viz, 

Baculo senili triste pretentans iter. 

460. duderopoy] Gl. dpdyapos, a. husband of the same wife : 
éudewopos is applied v. 260. to Jocasta, in a somewhat different 
sense: cal yevaty’ dudewopor, and a wife who bas been the wife of 

oth : | 


462, ¢doxecy] The infinitive is here used for the imperative. 
il. E. 124. Oapedy vbr, Ardundes, éxi Tpdcoos payee ar. 
See Meeris Atticist. verb. A\apBavecy, et Koen, ad Gregor. p. 198. - 
yreng) sc. réyyvy. es 
165. abner abshrer] **A deed without a name;” a mest 
_ shocking deed. This is a mode of expressing the superlative very 
strongly. Soph. Electr. 849. decAala dechalwy xupeis, where Brunck 
remarks, ‘‘ geminatio ejusdem adjectivi pro superlativo est,” |... 

- 467. aed\Addwr] The common reading dedAorddwy is indetensi-. 
ble, as militating against the metre: see v. 477. and _ originated: 
probably in de\Addwr and wxdda in the nest. line, or from: Pjad..-. 
Nem. 1.6. Alvoy dedAordder péyay ixxwy: according to Elmslay, 
‘horses of the storm.” How much more sublime the lan of 
the Psalmist—-'‘ Who maketh the cloudg a chariot, and ridgtd on: 
‘the wings of the wind |” | | Dobe 

473. rape... papa} See note on v. 187. oy ek 

473. rév &éndov) The ordo is wavra tyvevery rov &5nhov Avdpa : 
**that every one should endeavor to trace out the [as yet] undis- 
covered murderer.” | | . 

477.. dyplay tray] “The wild wood.” In 2. C. v..348,-we. 
have the same expression : Ty, 


: OAAG pey.xar’ dyplay . 
“YAgyv docros vyNrovs 1’ ddupéry, | 
679. peédeos pedéy] See mote onv.100, |... ¢. 
480. pecdugada] (1) From pécos and pga ios, umbilicus, a 
‘boss, navel, or point: (2) or from péoos and dud), vox, a yaige, 
response, or oracle. The former appellation is applied to Delphi, 
asthe middle point of the earth; ree Schol. Orest. 325... 
- Pheon, 224. Hapa peoduparta yyata ae . 
PolBiw. oe aay 
arovoegiawy] Endeavoring to keep apart from. |. -: 
482. €avra] Living, existing: seeV.41Q,. 0 2 
Od yap re oot 26 Sovdos, AMG Aokig. See Antig. 457%... 
Ving: En, iii, 493. Vivite felices, quibus est fortung -peracta. 
See above,v.45. — - - ree 
485. obre Soxctws’..] “ Neither thinking his charge trye, ‘aor 
contradictingit.” . | 
488. obr’ évOa8' dpeiy, ob’ éxiew] 4 Neither seeing or understand- 
ing the present, nor the future.” ’Ox(ow is frequently used ig the 
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seuse of the-futere:'see Philoét: 1105; Héuh: Suppl. 625. and | 
Eurip. Alex. fr. 8. .Elmsley. 


498. AMY d yey ir Cf, Eur. Electr. 399. -Aotiov yap. bpmedor 


| Xpnopol, Oe partuciy xalpecy és. 
. 501. déperar plpcras] Iscarried; ; can go. “ 
‘§04. "AAN’ ov] “ But I will never, till: I have. seen his. (sc. the 


prophet’s] words proved correct: I will pever speak against these 
who censure the prophet.” 

510. Bacdry)] Bacavos is properly a stone on which fhe parity 
and excellence of gold are tried; :w touch-stene ; a proof. 

512. dpdgoer caciav] "Opéw and dp \toxkye. in prose writers 
govern a genitive, and in the tragic writers always an .a¢cusative of 
the crime, fault, or imputation incurred. See Viger. p. 223. ‘Rubn- 
ken. Time. 3¢\v. In the Agam. 517. 3¢Awy is followed by: Séeqv, 
and is rightly explained by Dr Dr. Blomfield, ‘* damnatus judicio; de- 
bitor ob rem judicatam.” Translate here, * shail incur the impute~ 
tion of baseness.” See also Cj. Jl. No. Lx¥.p. 40.  - 

514. xaryyopeiy] Karyyoptw governs an accusative of. the charge 
alleged, and a genitive of the person against whom it is alleged. 
In the ‘Agam, 262 «. cariyopéw occurs with the genitive only, Es yap 
gpoveirros opya gov Karnyopet,, the order of .which Dr. Blomfield 
Gives, ony yep karmyopel cov ed ¢povdtrros, “yes, your eye proves 
your kind disposition.” He quotes a similar constructiqn from 
Stobeeus, 

paroter 5°, ciwep cai cary 

517. ats Brtgen $époy] Déow, with the: prepositions els ot pos 
followin » signifies, to tend, to lead to, to refer to; in this sense 
it is used v. 520, 991. See Marki. Eur, Suppl. 305,'and Viger. p. 
257. 
$22. xpés wed] Creon commences his ch by addressing the 
chorus as dvdpes woNirai, and here he speaks to them in the singw- 
ler number ; but this-is no oversight in the: poet. The 

phaus spoke and was spoken to as the representative of the whole 
Fhorus : s and this remark will account for the variation from. sin- 
gular to plural, dnd vice versa, so:frequently met. with i ig the dra- 
matic writers with reference to-the chorus. : . . 

xexAfoopas] Usually called the paulo: post: futwrum ; but see 
above, v. 365. 

524. yrmpy dpevev] “ By conviction of mind ;’ “pnp is judg: 
ment founded on wT knowlege, opinion, meaning... ° : : 

525. xpos rod] Refetring to v. 378.5... 

528. épperey dpbsv) ith eyes erect, unmoved, ot sind. ve 
1385. opois EueAoy 6 oppagty rovrous dpgy ; 

'_ Theoer. ¥. 36. “Oppeee rois dpBoict weriSderer. - 
See Bentley’s note. Hor, Od. i. 3. 18. and Pors. .Hec. 958. - 
532. Obros od] Otros, with ot without the interjection 6, wher 
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® refars.to. ibe secohd ‘person, ‘as ‘here, inmy be expressed in Latit? 
by “‘heus,” ee in English colloquially by “ hark-yet! e See Viger. pi 
367,:ef, Arietoph. ‘Aves,. 1199, and 1248. 

534. robSeravépos] “Ode dyip, here, as in manyother places, denotes 
the person speaking, pointing to himsels; in the sense of our En- 
gilish formula, ‘‘ your humble servant.”.: Btuock remarks that the 
saax¢.idiom is met with in the Latin comic writers, though he 
quotes no instance. See Ter. Heaut. ii. 3. rib cruntparate verbu; 
haic homiui: verbera;” . a 

goveds].** The intended] murderer.” - ae a nes 

537, Geov| Here scanned asa monosyllable.. tte 

deiMav 4 puplay | A similar form of expression is. found is 
Herod. Clio, § 38. . "2. wal, obre dadtay obre ddro a xeepe rapidly rity 
Toéw .Travra. 
| 538. ‘yuuploouul} Elmsiey lias very properly cubstituted prop 
the Attic form of the future. - 

543. Olo@ ds walgcov 3} Literally’ “act, dé you know: how te 
‘Fhis is a common idiom, and.is more forcible than olof as? oe)- 
ges; for the former not only orders: something-to be done}. ‘but 
asks the. tiode of doing it ;..whereas the latter. -merely: woke thd 
twode of acting. See Kuen. ad Grigor. p..7. Porson, Hee. 2257" 

$45; Aéya od decvds] “Powerful: in oratory ;” literalty, fedrd 
fal j io speaking. We find davis. gipeix, Seivde payee Bre. Bes 
Dawes, Misc. Crit. 87. ‘ 

Phen. v. Meivar yuveudis ai de’ ddivwy yorai. - 
‘‘ have a efrong or powerful influence.” See Suidas m v.- -Servbis: 


: 655. Hf obc].A monosyilable : see v.13... giwaine 
Emgiss, ‘ds ypety].On the government of ds, hia, fic, sce abit: 
v. 71. ° le 


1 $56. cepviparriy}. “This grand prophet,” said : ‘ euveringly. 
Elmsley, in the preceding line, would read pera instead of émt, ren? 
being joined with: réje/aefau,. and properly objects to then nse 
of xéuan0a: for wear ; for where both the active and. mi 
voices of.a: Greek .vesb are ‘in common use, the active maybe 
used fot:the middle,: because it is-true us far as it poes; bli the 
converse of middle for active, as here; is very rarely. met-with. Se 
. very dble:remark on. this: point: by tlie learned Mr. Tatey: ‘Meas. 

rit. p. 104. 

$57. 6 or 0s)-Reai Aires, sc. .b.abrds, ‘¢ the same;” ood ‘How Tam 


still the same: I have made no alteration... © | tisha fib 258 

Pheen. 934. ’Avip 68 obf68. br be exvever nédive Sed 
““Thid man is ho more the-samo.”: See Valckenaer’ ‘8 note oa-this 
passage. 


we woe 


560. ipo] From. &ipw: the: present tense - is . frequently used 
for the aorist “‘in. animated narfation, which Tepresents whine look 
viate aé present." Matthie Gr. Gr. p.. 736.-° ’ 
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Hee. 470. *H Tedvor: bared ae ml a * ™ 
st ott te Bay Zevs dugurbp | 
fea _ Koepl@ec phoypig Ryorlbas' for tures ' 
562. éy 4 réxvn] ‘In the profession” of ‘divinafion. | - 
. 569. bid dts] Compare CE.C. v. 1665. © oe 
el Se pi) Soxd dpoviv réyer, a 
Ode By weipel pny olor pw oe ppovety. 
. 570, 70 ody dé y'] Read rovdvée: see Pors. Hec. 1278. 
597. yipas Exes] For éynnas, say the grammarians, so commoti’ 
that. Is. Casaubon observes, “ millies poste preesertint ‘tragici et 
comici; -sed et creteroruin scriptoram elegantissimus quisque non 
raro,” -Vigersays, “ &w cum participiis quibusdam maximequi 
aoristi temporis, explicatur per aoristum indicativi et verbi, cuju 
participium adjunctim habet,” p- 250. This account is not true ; 
the partiviple of the first aor; and @yw, “denotes the deed to be 
done, and still to remain so:” you married my sister and still have 
her in marriage: “&ypaya, I wrote, may be consistent ‘with aty . 
thing written betwixt that tire and the time of spe king ; to the 
contrary, ypdyas éxyw can only be used of what was once stated in 
writing and continues 4o ‘still, unaltered, ‘unrépealed.” J. Tate. 
réde Adfas dyes would not be admissible for r4Se édeke. “Habeo aud 
teneo are used in Latin somewhat similarly. Ter. Hecyr. iv. 2. 
“Nam mihi intus tuus pater narravit modo, quo pacto me habuerié 
prepositam amori tuo.” See Lucret:: vi. 898. and Valckenaer’s 
note, Phen. 712. —° : i 
578. dv avioropeis] Some read Sy ay | toropeis, which i is a soles 
tism, ds av requiring a subjunctive or optative mood accéyding to 
circumstances, but never tolerating an ‘indi cative. “*Os dy ef 
similia cum con) unctivo conjunguntur, si de re incerta sermo ést, ita 
ut possit etiam dici, si-gais. Cum optativo eadem ¢onditione con- . 
jungi solent,:sed ita, ut res indicetur cogitari, vel cogitata esse ‘ab 
aliquo.” Hermanni Adnotationes in Vigerum, p. 648. See alsd 
Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 544. 
. 579. anelvy rabral You possess the: seme power as the does ; 
having an equal share [vépos being understood] of the land, of the 
government, “of 6 abris idem. see v. 284)' 
583, Os dyad) se. SiSupe Elavrg Adyov.' 
$86. ebderr’} Sleeping 3” the cares of government do hot allow 
a: a ing to sleep. .~° - Then happy low, lie'down * ' oa! | 
| Uneasy lies the head that wears a-crown. "' " 
oo 2d Part‘Hen. Iv. act, iti. sb. Ae 


on 
2 f 


4 


See above v. 65. | 
587. inelpwy dour] I am not naturalfy desirous of : see above, 
v. 9. .S ' 
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oF Antig. v. 406. Kal nite Spars, xealrannroc oo efOn; 
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592. hSiev] The penslt is long. See ebove v.55, : 

594. hxarnpévos kvps) For grarqpat. cvpéw, in the poets, like 
rvyxare, in both prose and verse, is used with the participle, where 
we should expect the verb from which the participle comes... 

Philoct. 30. “Opa caf’ txvoy pi) xaraxhbels xupy, for karaxdby. 

598. ro yap rvyeiy avrots} This is one of the few iambic lines 
in Sophocles whic have neither czesura nor quasi-cesura, unless 
we read with Bothe airoiec wayr’, or change the relative positions 
of dravr’ and aircis. Tvyxdrw, when it signifies to hit, te obtain, 
to procure, requires a genitive case after it of the thing. gained, 
except where neuter adjectives are employed as hese; and fhen.ao 
accusative is found, though even a neuter may follows ‘in the gen 
tive according to the general rule, . 

yph A. 995. raira reviouac atdev. . 
» 42. Kai revierat rous, abd’ Adéparas hae 


‘ meds dvdpav. 
In Homer we find 


Rees 


tives are frequently found with verbs that rela govern a geni- 
tive or dative.’ . 


600. Ov« ay} "There are two. ways of taking U this passage, either 
of which will make very: good sense. eee rreis ae 
1. vous xaxds obk ay yévotro Kahais ppovwy. haese bes 
2. vots xadés gpover otc dy yévorro kaxés... 
- 1. An ill-disposed mind cannot be entertaining ‘proper. eat 
ments. 
2. A mind that entertains proper sentiments cannot be bed. | 
The latter, on the whole, seems to be. the ‘interpretation hest 
‘adapted to the context. 
601. ris yvépns] ‘* OF this. design ;” ;" sc. of dethroning  Edipes 
603. xa? révd" Edeyxov] “Edeyyor is, bere said by I, i. Bos to. be 
governed of eis or xpos understoad ; but sueb accusatives ane put 
in apposition to an entire proposition or some part.of it, in oider 
to express an opinion on the. contents of, the proposition. Here 
ravs’ Bkeyxov means 3, sc. 1d weibeedac lvboi, Berner | borat 
ravde, So Hee. 1158, 
ro AoloGioy 52, xia rijparwy rhéar,, a . 
_ Repricarro bel - 8c. 6 éare wipe 
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Orest. 1104: ‘EXtvny xrdvwpey, Mevéreg Abeny Wixpay, $C.. 2, 0 
craveiv ‘Bhévyy, orate Xowg-wupdr On this a ppositien: ate Matth. 
Gr. Gr. -p. 621. and Cl. Ji No. UXIt. p.8P. as we ad} 

‘ 03. rotre pay} This expression, as also rd xpéirer, followed by 
rovro be, ruiz’ adits, roir’ GAXo, elra, érecra, :and the like, may be 
translated by ‘' in the first place,” and the latter by ‘‘ in the nent of 
second place.” See: Antig. 41. and Hermann’ 8: Annot. on Viger. 
Pp 27- . rr Pare ro 

- 609. parny] At random, without proof. : 

' G11. pldoy yap] * For to-cast away,:or banish: a 5 pond. friend, I 
call just the same, as {fora man to cast. away} his life, which he 
loves the best of all things.” 

616. ebdr\uflovpévy' xeceiy] sc. cot, whiclr is omitted, Jest Creon 
should be offended * with the chorus, if ‘they said..in express teyms: 
that be was likely to go wreng. 

' 617.‘ dpuvety yap] For those-who age. hasty in decision, are not; 
secure or safe [from error]. | , 

_ Al debrepar yep poorr ides soperrepat. Hipp, 438.0 * 

6 18. *Oray rays] Bo Richard III. act iv. st.3.5 2 ) 

Go, muster men ;. my. council.is my shield ; hae 
We must. be brief, when traitors take the: field... 

624, ‘oléy éore 76 g0orerr) ‘‘What is the grudge ;”. same. read. 
oldy éeriy 6 gOoveis, ** What is that for which. you ‘hate. mye”: : Bat 
there seems to be no'adequate reason for the alteration... . .. 

625. os obx vreikwv] **Do you speak this with the intention. of 
not submitting ;” os with the future participle expresses intention, 
resolution, and the like. a 

628. tvmeis] Porson has showa thet Evyins:is the proper reading. 
The Attics said riOnps, riOys,: riOyor,. Evvlapee, Evyins, duvigew See: 
Orest. 141. 

629. of roe caxéis 7’ dpyovros—] Crean is here interrupted by (- 
dipus; and was going to say Sei or some similar werd. . Brunck: 
suggests Urecréoy, but is drecxréoy dpyovros Greek? romero! 

630. wédews péreor:] T1dAews is scanned-as a dissyllables péreor:. 
governs a genitive of the thing shared and.q dative of. the person 
by whom, pépos being the nominative understood, It is sametimes 
expreseed as Iph. T. 1300. Méreorey i ipiy rev wexpaypéven pépos. - 

6392 tpiz] The last syllable of ipiy is here long, contrary to 
the-gitseral’ usage observed ia: Sophocles : t88€ Ve. 3D, end Si. AL: 
No. Lui. p. 97; '~- a ; 

640. Svoty] Ix dtére in acanning 9 monasylisble ; see, ‘Gaisford,: 
Hephuest. p. 222.' and Herman. Elm. doctrin. metric. p..34, Elmsley 
reads roivd’ for Bvaiy, on account of the metic, withoug any. neces-. 
sity for alteration. 

643. robpoy cpa) sc. me. Barnes Alcest. 652. remarks: “ Di-. 
citur rdde copa dexracés pro éys, ut sz alias, et Heracl.. Ve 91s, 
Od yap cép’” dkhpweroy rdée, i, e. tyw* do! aus de se loquitur,” oo 
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( 647.. 10nd" Spxoy .. . Oey | The -onth: bere alluded :tei is * tha? 
sobemud adjuration which Creon had just made, v..643. and though. 
the name of the gods. was not mentioned, yet the form .in..whicl 
that adjuration is.couched implies. that. he expected and prayed 
for the vengeance of.the gods on his head, .if be was pot: speaking 
the ‘truth. 

-651%. irl, -Pédeis «0. clade 3]: “Tn what. do you. wish that I 
should give way?” Here ds or d¢pa is omitted before cixdQa; no 
unusual ellipse after Gé\w, GotAopac, and the like, ws in Demosth. ri 
Boddec lr; * what do you wish [me to, or that I should] spealo?” 

662. rox obre] ‘Translate: ‘‘ pay respect or regard to ‘ane:who 
was never before [considered as] foolish {or.infantine, :»4mev fromi 
wand &rus,] and is now rendered important by [the solemn obli- 
gation of } anoath.” .  ... .. 

656. rov évayi] "Evay)s signifies . one - whe Aa liable: toi the 
punishment annexed to the violation of an ‘oath. Tranelete::. ‘! never 
on ap uncertain suspicion, [ufwore ody. dparai Abyy} to accuse: 
[BaXeiv éx altig} and. Aishonor [&ripov} a friend; under the solemn 
obligation of an oath.”. - 

658. éxicre] 2 pers. sing. smper.: : from ewivrapas tr ithe more 
usual form .is éxicraoo. lon. éwlorao, contract. ov. Attié. éxlore. 
See Suidas in ’Exiorw. 

659. egrésv] 'Exlorweyrév’ “ know that: ‘you are s seeking; ; ’ where, 
we should expect nreivy. On this idiom see Cl. He No. ERIK pe 
91.:v.. 89. . 

660. ob.rov) Ma, the particle used in n sweating hy any being oF 
thing, i is here omitted, as it very frequently.is: see below, v.:1088.: 
Elmsley. would read pa and omit od on account ofthe metre: but 
ob seems to be requisite on account of the sense; ob [nr Befped’ 
oo.# gvyiy éx rijcde yijs]. Plot) 

- 663. xpdporv] The sun is called. xpduos, the champion of all the 
gods, because he marches. through the heavens asa sentinel: heford: 
a royal palace, and guards it. The chorus. swears by ‘the: sum 
because he-sees‘and knows all things : _ 

. 89 rave’ égopg cat dvr’ éwaxober: Odyss. A. 108. Lie 

* G62. &Ocos, Xpidos] Deserted by gods and friends : SO . above, 
Vv. 254, arlpes ca0éws, are similarly used. 19 

663. Sri riptrov} Elmsiey ‘remarks, “- Parum video. quid ait é 
Te wipeerov é\oipay.” But may not & re wéperor [éere}: be referred 
to the idea of destruction contained in cAo/uay? ‘May i underge: 
that destruction which is extreme or most dreadful? 1) rt) 

667: kat red] Be. kal réde [rptyes Wuyarv] and * this. ire 
stance, ei carcis. .. . ra mpos ogg, harrows up my soul.” vs 

668. pocdve] Iq is the nominative to rpoodpes:: ‘other wines 
poedier must be taken absolutely, of which | T have not been able 
te-find any instance... ° OP at patio 

672. "EXeewvdy] Read’ Bhewdy. “*Bdetude isa “word. unknown te) 
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derivatives, has, both an -active.and passive signification, “‘ not 


686. pévecv] That the quarrel.should-step.. °° =" Mad 


Suppl. 164. cee ay DE 
605. .€% wésors | dhigveax].: Lost in “a seh of. iroubles:":” See 
above, v. 23. The peault ef .4Avw is: always short in Homer ; see Il. . 
E. 352. 2. 12, . Odyss. 1.:398. 2. 392 and 392. long in the tragic 
writers, See Orest. 271. Hipp. 1177. Philoet. 174. 00 7") 7°" 
699. mpa'ypares] This?is ithe genitive of the cause after pi, 
and may be rendered “on account of:” in all such instances, Lam- 
bert, Bos, and Brunck, v. 702. would supply gvexa.: ‘This genitive 
occurs, (1) after substantives, as here ; (2) after adjectives ; and 
(3) after verbs. 7 pts 
‘(1.) Oxest. 426. Koupg re Ovyarpos xevOing Kxexappévos, on ac- 
count of his daughter. ‘ oF 
~ (2.) Hee. 154. Aertala Sechalfov yipws, on account of ‘my 
wretched old age. os rn 
_ {3.). Odyss. A. 68. ’AdAG Hoveddwy yathoyos Goxedes ality 
KixcAwmos xexddwrat. ~ - - sO 
on account of the Cyclops. Sée Matthiz Gr. Gr. p. 488. - 
701. Beovdreuxis yer} For BeBovdrcuxe, says Brunck, v. 699. 
but see above, v. 577. ==. Be 
703. ipovéa| The last syllable of Attic accusatives from nouns 
is long as here, except iu two or three instances. Hec. 870. Eur, 
Electr. 599, 763. See Pors. Hec. 870. Here is an anapzst in the 
first place; and though an anapest-is admissible in the first place, 
aud the first place only, except: in the case of.a proper name, the 
anapest must be included in the same word, unless where the line 
begins either with an article or With a preposition followed imme- 
diately by its case. See Dr..Monk’s note Mus. Crit. p. 63. and 
Herman's pref. to the -Hec. in .Priestley’s edit. of Euripides, 
. CCXX. a 
: 706. wav. édevBepot ersnn] ‘“ Gives bis tongue every ‘freedom or 
license.” é\evepooropéw is used in the same sense, Androm. 158. 


#38 Notes: on' the. Cidipus: Res. 


.. __ WloAAois Evy SSvnis, Bor’ EXevOepocropety. | _ 
‘” 708, éarl eo} Loc-and pos are frequently used in an spparenily 
redundant sense, but in reality they have an elegant meaning, aud 
admit of a satisfactory explanation. Here co: may be translated, 
“‘to your comfort.” 
ot Hec. 394. "Ayyédowo’ "Apyeciwy 5dzae 
Slay rie wie xapl wos fey, 
to my sorrow. Oirws tye: coe raéra. Antig. 37. for your infor- 
mation, See Cl. Jl. No. a p- 88. | : 
709... pavrexys Eyov réxyns| sc. re pépos. .. 
716. vovelone’| The erecent tense used as the tense of history. 
See above, v. 560. | oo 
, Klacdos 52 BAdoras} “ And as to the production of the-child, 
or the child which was born :” this is an insteace of an accusative 
‘without any grammatical government. L. Bos conveniently sup- 
plies cara, a very useful auxiliary; such aceusative however‘ ex- 
presses the leading idea” of the sentence, at the head of which it 
stands. So 
_ Sept. Theb. 396. Kai rvcra ratvray, fv Adyas Ex’ dowldos 
oo. ... . “Agrpasos pappalpoveay ctpared xupely, . 
Tee Tay’ dy yévotro payres évvoig rivi.— 
Sce Pors. Orest. 1645. Ce 
. 118. dpbpa—éy2ettas] Compare with this Phen, 24. 
a Actpér’ és“Hpas, xai KiBatpaves \éras 
ha Aldwor Bouxdrxay éxOcivar Bpédos, 
: 2, Lupe ordypd xéyrpa daxelpas péoor. . 
721. govéa] An anapest: see v. 703. _ 
729. s0 Adios xaracgayeln..] ws and dre preceding an account 
of that which has beefi said, done, described, &c. are followed by 
an. optative or indicative mood. } . 
732. o¥ 168° hv wdQos;] ‘ Where this calamity took place,” or 
‘‘of which this was the scene ;’ waQos, in the latter sense, oecurs, 
Xenoph. Cyrop....... 
733. oyeorn 8.6805 ..}] Pheen. 37. 
Po, cal Euvarreroy xdda 
Els ratrov dugw Duxldos oxcorijs o5o8. . : 
; 734. Aedgoy xawt Aavrlas dyes] Aeddey is governed of éxi. 
Where two nouns joined by a conjunction copulative are governed 
y @ preposition, the preposition is frequently found. with the 
latter noun. ‘ Preepositio semel tantum, et in altero sententix 
membro exprimitur.” Dr. Monk. Alcest. 114. See Ruhnken. Epist. 
Crit. ii. p.130. 0 | 
- . Hee. 143. "AA 16s vaows, ie xpos Bwpots, | 
_ Pheen. 291. Mayreia cepva, Aockiov 1’ éx’ icydpas. 


a 


wat ravrov], To the same place, sc. to Corinth. See Schol. Pheen. 


4 
- 
vr 


_» 738. "2 Zeis.. .} This line, like v.'598. has neither ceesura nor 
quasi-caesyra, - -, . | , rn 
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. 740. giay] Size, or figure. . | | 
rov 5¢ Adioy ... dpdce} See v. 224, 
747. Bréxwr] -** Lest the prophet: should tuivé bad his eye- 

sight.” CE&dipus in his quarrel with Tiresias had accused him of 

total blindness,’ v. S71. 
Tupndds rr’ dra, rév re yoos, rar’ op per? eI. 

761. dypots.. . cba xoprloy' vo nad} See above, We 794. * 

766. xdpeor] Photius Lex. MSS. explains mapeort by éc wavréd 
duvardy éor, and. the Gloss. by dbvardy ters ropro, But may ‘fot 
aapedri here mean, “‘ he is present,” and express the rapidit: we 
which Jocasta wished to éxécute the commands of Gdipus? | 
Schol. explains the passage, vdp:de ubrav rapelvat. 

éplecar] *Egienas, in the middle voice, regularly requites a 
genitive case. See Phon,”841. Helen. 1182. bit here rs governs 
an accusative: see above, v. 598. 

- 767.: SéSoic éje ayrTo ov] See above, v, 294, 

772. pelgon} “Of more ‘importance :” there i is a similar usage 
of helo, Antig.v. 182, 

Kai pel2oyr Sores dvr ris ewrnplas ae to 
pirov vopldei; rotrov ovapob Aéyw : , 

77 3. dea riyns rood’ tév) Verbs of motion on followed by Si with: 
a genitive, denote, to be mvolved or engaged in the action or 
circumstance expressed, by the noun: ‘' being involved in such a; 
fortune.” So Phoen. 20. Kai was ods olcos Bieera atiparos. See: 
Cl. Ji. No. LXtv. p. 33. and Branck’s uote. 

775. Mepéxn] Pherecydes calls Medusa the wife of Polybus.: 
According to Euripides, Merope imposed‘on her husband, an pre- 
tended to him that Cdipus was her own child. 

he 88 ray buor cdlver xdvor 
Masrois i¢eiro, xai xdorw welOer receiv. V. 316 

But Sophocles makes Polybus aware that CEdipus is not his son 3 

see below, v. 1022. 

780. Sseiny] See above, 729. xXaoros, the same as brofiok- 
patos. Dem. Phil. 3. § 7. 

782. xaréoxor] sc. éuavror, restrained myself. _ 

So Orest. v. 1597. El yap xaréoyoy, py Geav eregel tro. 

Aristoph. Nub. 1363. Kay podis per Gd0’ Spws Aveoysuny 

. "To xpérov. 

"785. nye ra péy} This line has neither cesura nor quasi-cxe- 
sura, like v. 598. 738. 856. 

788. dy piey indpiny drepor] “Aripor [rotrey évex'] dr. 

795. werpots ro Aowxcy] Ever after measuring out {or ascer- 
taining the position of] the Corinthian land by [observing] ‘the 
stars.” Heath would place commas after Kopiv8liay and éxperpov- 
pevos, and remove the comma after x86va ; ¢ he thus makes dédr 
understood after éxpespoupevos, and ,@dva the accusative. ve governed 
of épevyoy: but this is not necessary. - 
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805. #Aavvérny}] Were driving 5 were attempting. to drive i me. 
See Pheen. 39. -_ 

- +, 808s. hyphens} HAvidg watehed [my oppbetanity]. 

1 SOD; eam; <].. Phe ordé id, xaBleerd pov {xara} boob: *ebja ie 
whois xévrpocot: ‘ he came down on me, on the ‘middle of the-head; 
with his thong doubled’:” ie. he -étruck a blow on my head with 
his thong doubled, Or, as the: scholisst Sxphains. it, with 3 wa “thong 
lebtce... . ‘4 al >. an 

190810, aonr)} 8c. rig, wou, Siew, or tha hike.. ne 
Bt: eb berg Levy} And if there be:.any. ‘relationship ito" Luis 
belonging to this stranger or unknown [whos 1 slew]. Aaty 4 s + the 
dat. after ovyyexés,.and tévp after xpachxes. -.., 7% | 

5 SLA. poadé iy’. Lxdpes)-sc. xpos ».see above, 53h 
:c819.745"} Dade :here, like.eabra, v.87, bed no regalar govern: 
ment; kara may be supposed to be sinderstood. - 

821. év yepoty épaty]: With -my Hanis; . é» with. the moun 
gevemed ‘by it:frequeatly:describes:-the. instrurirent, conaegtence, 
or cause of the word to which it is immediately subjomeds:: 1 pol- 
lute by [the instrumedtality -Of]: my. beads. : So Aristoph. Nub. 
_ 1335. éy dley o° Erurrov, 1 strudk thee. with for s 0 vcangequence of] 
jasiicée.2 5 od Amtize 459. and Viper! p. 494... 

11828;: dp’ &pun caxds 5} “In hisee: interrogandi formulis neguntem 
particulam: pro arbitrio vel'addunt vel omittant ‘Pragici.” | Porson: 
Preef.. Hee. ‘p. OLVIII, 

824. ju?) ’ore] "Eori is bere; as: im mtiny passages; used in: the sense 
of éecrc. See Viger. p..1 

- 838. Gp’: cox! dx” pov) ‘ Would not: aby one m: deciding Fthet} 
these things [proceeded] from a:.cruel deity be right.in -his ac- 
count?” Read with Erfurd€ a» ép8oln; The repetition of the par- 
ticle &v, especially'with the optative mood, is very cominon, some- 
times with the indicative ‘and: occasionally. with the infinitive. 
When the double 4» occurs in a sentence, the first-is called. Seva: 
raxdy, thé other srapaAnpupdrecy. See Hermau. on Viger. p- 644. 
in a note well worthy of the young scholar’s attention. . 

833. knrAt8 éuawy Evpepop.ds} Sich astain of for resulting 
from or 6n ‘account of | calamity. Brunck’s remark, that bere is an 
instance of hypallage or dvrixrwoss, is sufficiently ridiculous, ‘Sed. 
Dr. Monk’s note on the Electr. of Soph. v.19. Mus. Crit. p. 63. 

- 838.. regacpévay} sc. rod’ Porijpos .\.:. the genitive of the parti- 
ciple put absolutely frequently stands alone without a substantive, 
where the subject is easily recognized from the context, -. ...; 

-: Soph. Eleetr. 1344, redovptvwy, elroy dv. a 2 
See Cl. 51. No. LXV. p. 87..v. 909. Cot ne: 

- 41. mepesodr] - And what pastioular account < or rcirciimstanee. 

did you hear from | me ?”’ | 





* Liv. i. §31. miasis, a 18 predigivan. viechdun. 


, 
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842. Aporas .. . abrov évvéwew... he spoke of robbers that: 
see above, v. 224. 

846. oid@wvoy] The Greeks in expressing singularity, whether 
by olos, udvos, or otherwise, use compound instead of simple words: 
here old&wvos merely conveys the idea of olos ; povdoroXos that of 
povos, povdevt, Pers. v. 144. though perhaps the term annexed ele- 
gantly expresses some distinguishing particular connected with the 
person or thing thereby designated ; povdwerdos, Hec. 921. pordya- 
Aos, Iph. A. 225, &c. CEdipus had said, v. 813. that he had killed 
all the attendants of Laius as well as Laius himself. 

kreivw 5é€ rous fupmarras. 

847. eis éué péxov] The last syllable of éué is made long before 
the initial p in péxor : see v. 72. : | 

848. ws gavéy ye rovros] A nominative or accusative absolute : 
see above, v. 101. 

856. xaréxrav’, GAX' adros] See above, v. 785. ; 

857. pavreias y'...otvex] As far as prophecy is concerned. 
Herod. Clio, § 4°. axfpova rov gvAdcoorros’ eivexer. 

862. Ovdér yap av xpdiaty’ av] On the double ay, see v. 828. 

863. Ei pot. ..] The chorus in this ode supports its high office : 
see Horace, Art. Poet. It had been shocked with the impiety of 
Jocasta particularly ; and here asserts in a beautiful manner the ex- 
cellency of moral and religious conduct; et pot, “utinam mibi.” 
Elmsley; but see above, v. 80. - 





NOTULZ: 
In THUCY DIDEM; ad Edit. Hudsoni 
accommodate. 





P. 1,1. 8. aktoroywrarov. Hic afsoaoywrepov legere malim.— 
Proemium et finem Historie hujus, ut opinor, scripsit auc- 
tor alius et non Historicus Thucydides noster: hanc senten- 
tiam meam de fine firmat Smithius traductor nostri Anglica- 
nus. | oo, 

P. 4,1. 10. rerriywv. Hujus loci ope explicare possum alium 
huic locum parallelum apud Homeri Iliadem (rettiyerow 
toixdres). Ab hoc colligo Trojanos mores eosdem cum Gre- 
ciz incolis voluisse, et non dixisse sese cicadis similes fuisse, 
sed crines ornatos cicadis aureis in foras sedisse. 

P. 7, 1.16. Non sic Homerus. 

— 1, 22. Tyoiav. Hic, ut opinor, errat Historicus noster— 
non sic habet Homerus. 

P.9,1. 7. Pro tryov lego exe. 
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P. 9, 1. 8. tiv wan. Malim r7 wdc. 
P. 10, 1. 9. Inter xwAdpara et adéyiijves insere particulam nega- 
tivam py. 
P. 20, |. 20. Pro jperégn lego tuerépw. 
P. 25, |. o. Beoyer ban. Corrige (8éxeo0a.) 
P. 32, 1. 1. Pro én lege éy. 
P. 33, |. 3, BoaPiy. Cum Herodoto, Strabone, et Scriptoribus 
aliis BoiBny lego. 
P. 34, 1. 18. Oavvbov. Malim Oauyéev. 
P. 38,1]. 12. Pro suiv lege jpiv. 
P. 40, l. 11. Pro Bivapuy lego duvepis. 
— 1. 16. Tpere poss. Malim dmerégoss. 
— 1.19. Pro oure lege oud’. 
P. 45, 1. 16. Pro rodrous lego rosodrous. 
P.55,1.92. Kiwovos. Alibi Kinpovos, Non placet variatio. 
—1.3. Pro adrois lego adrods. 


/ 


Notule in Euripidis Tragedias. 


In Troades. [G. Burges. ] 
P. 4, v.45. Pro poi lego pod. 
P. 13, v. 140. SovAw 8 dyouas. Lege dovAa tr ayouas. 


In Hippolyt. Coronifer. [Monk.] 


P. 174, v. 1433. Kai ool. Hic omnino legendum, ut opinor, 
debet cod. : 


In Alcestem. (Gaisford.) 


P. 6, v. 24. non Oe rovde. Dele 8: post 7x. 
— v.82. pay oby doxeis cod. Cum edit. Aldina (pro. ood) 
lego od. | 


In Palamedem. (Barnes.) 

P. 487, vv. 25-8. Pro iayais cum Strabone legere layxois 
malim. 

In Electram. (Gaisford .) 


v. 116. pe érexe. Cum Barnes. lego me réxe. 

v. 2) 1. POv05. Malim doyvioss. Sic Barnes. in marg, - 
v. 426. mero. Cum Stobzo malim zéow. 

v, 428. mecdy. Lego meow. 

v. 488. éFebpep’ eyo. Lege aed pete ’ 7a. 

v. 636. Pro 6d6v ydp adriy lego 6805 aap atriy. 


A Dissertation on the Hiatus; §c. 235 


Fabule sopice fragmentum spud H. Stephani Poetarum 
Lyricorum edit, Geneve impress. 1626, et ab illo Alceo falso. 
tributum, nunc primum auctori proprio restituit J. G. M. 

‘O 8€ xapxivos wd’ Edy, Yara Tov Ops AxBuy, 
Esdhea yoy tov évaipov Euev, xad pr} cyorsa dpoverv. 
Sic vertit Stephanus :— 

‘¢ Cancer autem ita locutus est, quum serpentem chelis pre. 
hendisset, < Necesse est ut sodalis rectum sequatur et non obli- 
qua volvat animo.’”’ 

M. 
Dudleio dabam, Feb. 1827. 





A Dissertation on the Hiatus in the Poems of Homer, 
and the Limits which circumscribe the. power of the 
Ictus Metricus, Sc. 





No. I1.—[Concluded from No. LX1X.] 


"Tue true reading of I. 415. . 

“Daerd pos xAdog Ecbady, ext Snpdv dé pos alwy, 
may be, a’ do Sypov, which well agrees with the general Home- 
ric phraseology. ; | 

K. 272. Two 8 éwel ovy Graoiciw evi Savoir eodryy can be 
aptly emended, by reading ody éy} draoiww Beivoiow, instead of 
OxAoioiy ev} Sesvoionv. As to K. 376. and O. 4. 
XAwpds 00 Selous’ tw 8 cobuaivoyre, xiynryy’ 
XAwpol uno Selous, wefoBywevos Eygero de Zevs, 
it must be observed, that the noun is in the nominative dé0¢; and 
therefore deious in the genitive is erroneous, for it can be used 
neither when the first syllable is in thesis (i,e. when it does 
not receive the ictus as in these passages), nor when it is In arsts, 
as déovs cannot be admitted as a spondee; see above. ‘The 
regular genitive of 80g would be deé0s, which we conceive was, 
in the tame of Homer, changed both into 8éous by the coales- 
cence of the two latter syllables, and into dsios by that of the 
two former. Accordingly, in the passages above quoted we 
should read, 
Aéiosg ume xAwgos’ TW x. T. A. 
Agios Und yAwpol x. T. A. 
A. 10. may, without the least detriment to the sense, be thus 

altered : . 

4 bed A) ¢ > yee / 

Evia craca bet peya + yucev, Ceivov re. 
The learned Maltby observes, that the present aiw is not 
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found; but that the penult. of the future and first aorist is al- 
ways long in Homer: and the correctness of his observation 
is evident from @. 227. A. 275. The best method of remedying 
A, 37. should it be thought to need remedying, seems to be, to 
insert the verb qv before deizos, which verb Homer uses when 
speaking of the figures engraven «n the shield of Achilles, In 
O. 11Yy. we may read, 
“Ns garor xa xtaetd p’ Ixmous Asinoy te DeBov te = 
and for odde dyv valero gwrds, II. 736. we may substitute, odd’ dp 
div xalero Qwres. In &. 25. as it stands in our present editions, 
the words 8evoio and moraposo may be. misplaced; and the 
lengthening of the last syllable of xara before Sevoio can be 
avoided by reading, 
“Ms Tedies beivoio xara woraposo peedpa. 

The preferable lection of N. 116. may be, 

Al xév mug Que prev Selon, ano 8 "Exropa Avon. 

Whether most of these emendations’ are necessary (for some 
unquestionably are), [ shall leave to the judgment of my readers. 
For a long time, [ could not admit the exception in favor of 
the letter 8; but have at length embraced the opposite opinion, 
the authorities for the usage appearing too strong to be resisted : 
as however the point is doubtful, I thought it best to furnish the 
above corrections. That the two following passages are corrupt, 
cannot, I think, be doubted. H. 142. 4, ) 

Tov Auxcopyos émegve S0Aw, 00 Ts xparel ye. 

The medicine, that must be employed to effect the recovery 
of this passage, is more violent than those we usually make use 
of ; and our emeudation must proceed on the hypothesis, that 
ov Th xparss ye was originally a gloss or comment on the true 
reading. From Od. I. 408. : 

"AQ giro Ovris we xreives ScrAw, od D8 Binguy, 
I have conjectured that the Homeric verse was 
Tov Auxdopyog Emegve ScAw y’, od yao ts Rings. 
O. 478. “Qs Gal’ 68 roFov pev evi xAsrinoww Enxev, 
can be corrected with the utmost readiness and certainty, by 
reading 6 8 dp rofey x. t. A. The particle dp heightens the 
beauty of the sentence. With respect to T. 400. 
Siavie te, xal Badié rmrexaura téxva [Modapyys, 
we may perhaps infer from it, that the horse of Achilles was 
called Baains, not Badios, which would give for the vocative 
Badin, as Kpovidn; and accordingly in I. 149. write BaAdyy, 
instead of Badtoy. Could the Homeric crthography be ascer- 
tained wifh greater precision, respecting this verse as well’ as 
many others, something more definite and decisive could be 
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pronounced ; but until this is the case, the true reading of this 
verse must be involved in uncertaiuty. . 

Seventhly, A short vowel closing a word, succeeded by another 
beginuing with a vowel or. diphthong, cannot be used as the 
first syllable of a dactyl or of a spondee. Art cannot acquire 
many things bestowed by nature: and amongst the things be- 
stowed by nature only, we may reckon a correct and faithful 
pronunciation of the ancient Greek poetry. By reasonings on 
extended observation, we may come to a tolerable knowlege of 
‘the manner in which it was recited; but to exhibit at the pre- 
sent day the correct pronunciation in all its niceness of variety, 
is, in my judgment, impossible. An attentive and thoughtful 
perusal of the [liad and Odyssey will be sufficient to convince 
a person, that the Greeks in the time of Homer, in order to 
mark the termination of a word with more precision, always 
shortened a final long vowel or diphthong when the succeeding 
word began with a vowel or diphthong; so that gacyavw aloowy, 
@. 88. was pronounced ¢acyavoldic,cwv, and duerégn ine, E. 
686. dpsre|pderet : for 1¢ must be observed, that elision contracts 
two words into one; and therefore, according to our plan of re- 
citation, gives a rich and almost endless variety to the ancient 
poetry. But if the Greeks always shortened a long vowel or 
diphthong at the end of a word when the next word did not 
begin with a consonant, is it probable that Homer would have 
allowed a final short vowel, when the succeeding word began 
with a vowel or diphthong, to occupy the place of a long syila- 
ble? or is such a doctrine to be admitted on the authority of a 
few passages which admit of alteration with the greatest facility? 
Ir. 172. has been already considered. 

A, 456. “Dg trav proyonevoy yevers, ixyn re, EoBos re, 
may be corrected by inserting ’ after yévero, according to the 
custom of Homer: and the same may be said of M. 144. O. 
396. 1. 366. and some others. In 4. 506. 
"Aoyeior St phya iarov, Epdoavro dé vexpods, 

the correct reading is, peyar’ iayov x. tT. A. as In J. 29. 228. . 
10; and the same trivial alteration will be sufficient to rectify, 
E. 343. 8.421. P. 213. 317. 3. 160. We can correct E. 302. 
8.3821. M. 205. II. 785. T. 41. T. 285. 389. 445. by subst- 
tuting cwepdaasov for cpepdaréa, which is no less-usual: see T. 
399, &c. When we consider the great liability of all persons 
writing to alter unconsciously the form of words, and retlect 
on the thick mist which envelopes the Homeric orthography, 
we shall not be at a loss to account for the frequent violation of 
rule in this particular. It may be that the same form ii 


] 
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‘Homer's time was used to express opepdadréov and opegiadrea, 
pyar’ and péye, and the same with other adverbs similarly 
formed.*. E. 576. can be corrected by reading HWpaaipeve’ aud 
éAéryy, or by inserting y’ after TuAcpevea. Z. 02. : 
Alon magermay’ 68° dnd Mev woaro yeupl, 

may be rendered correct by the insertion of the customary par- 
ticle p’ after axd, or by a transposition of the words, 6 7 éev a0. 
O. 275. is to be remedied by reading, réy 8 6" bw” ap” lang x. 7. A. 
and in 17, 573, 4. the original doubtless was, 

Traat xaxd dpovewv’ of 8 dp’ lay re Gobe re 

Mlacas Ajcay Odovs, eel Erparyer Uys 0 AeAAn. 

The apparently formidable difficulty which presents itself im 
B. 832. E. 71. A. 226, 11. 542. P. 196. 2. 36., vanishes ou 
the simple supposition, that Homer wrote not odd ods, but odd: 
éods, &e., and that the final ¢ in od38, 6 in xdcei, &c. and the ini- 
tial « in gods, é3, &c. formed by their coalescence a long syllable. 
‘“‘ Synaloepha per crasin,” says Maltby, Mor, p. U5. “ fit inter 
duas quasvis vocales vel diphthongos, alteram in fine vocis, alte- 
ram 10 initio sequentis, ita ut in unam syllabam coeant, que non 
Jonga esse nen potest.” The reading of B. 781. 

Teia 8 vmerroveyile, Ati we repmixepadrer, 
may be rendered correct by the insertion of f° after Jit. 

‘Phe reader will have perceived with what ease many, nay 
most of the faulty passages already noticed can be emended, by 
the insertion of one of the particles dpa, ép or f, y’ and +’: and 
it will appear on examination, that many other corrupted pas- 
sages in Homer owe their corruptions to the omission of these 
particles. From a due consideration of this fact, and of the 
circumstance that Homer delights in particles more than any 
other Greek poet whose works have reached us, a theory has 
been formed as plausible, as useful and important; viz. that 
the primitive transcribers, when fatigued with their labor, used 
certain marks (as a dot. two dots : a small stroke- &c. &c.) 
to express the particles aga or pa, ye and te, in order to save the 


nn at SS EIA, 


! Perhaps both for cyipsarioy and for curpdaaie the. primitive copies 
of Homer had cysed., and for wéye and «éyer’, used as adverbs, «éy.: on 
the supposition that the metre would dircct the reader when to use the 
one, and when the other form. ‘This hypothesis derives some strength 
from E, 343. the reading of which before Barnes was, 

| ‘H St piy’ layouoa x. T. A: 
instead of which Barnes, and after him Clarke, gave piya izyouca, tlie 
true lection being ive’ iaxovee. The inflections of nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs, arc too numerous for us to wish for a moment to extend the 
eonjecture to them. 


» 
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trouble of so frequently writing them in full: which marks were 
in some cases effaced by time, and when not effaced, were not 
understood by later transcribers: but that sometimes (through 
that momentary forgetfulness which very frequently happens to 
every person writing) they lost sight of their own marks; and 
that at others, their strength being renewed and their spirits ine 
vigorated, they wrote the words in full, or used the marks in- 
differently. This bypothesis will both account for many various 
readings, as regards the omission or insertion of the particles, 
and will enable us to remove by far the greater part of those 
offences against metre which infest the present editions of 
Homer, 

Having thus: prescribed just and proper limits to the power 
of the ictus metricus, we will proceed to the consideration of 
the manner in which it operates, There are only two cases in 
which a vowel is long: first, when it is long by nature as 3 
secondly, when it is long by position, or when it precedes two 
consonants, Accordingly, it may be questioned whether the ictus 

_metricus falling on a short syllable formed by a short vowel, 
followed by a consonant as éxws, rests on the consonant so as. 
to double it in pronunciation, orsws, or on the vowel so as to 
prolong its sound, axws. Professor Dunbar asserts that the latter 
is always the case ; but proofis required ; and the point can be 
deterinined only by the practice of ancient Msg. and deductions 
from acknowleged properties of the language, The Professor 
reasons thus, “‘ Persuasum habeo Gracos, imprimis Atticos, ser 
dulo evitasse talem sonum, qualem duplex {, pleno org pronun- 
tiatum postulet, atque in vocalem qua nullam asperitatem habet, 
quaque auribus sese gratissima commendat, vocem precipue in- 
tendisse. Si nos hodierni simples £ quans liquidissimu's:, vocali 
precedente vocem maxime morante, efferre studemus, existi- 
marine fas est Grecos, quibus lingua omnium suavissima et hi- 
quidissima exstitit, quibusque Euphonia maxime erat studio, tam 
asperum et raucum sonum quam duplex p habet, unquam edi- 
disse ?”—** Notissimum est Atticos semper operam dedisse, ut 
¢ quamplurimis vocabulis, ne aures sibilatio ejus offenderet, 
ejicerent; idque facere consuesse in quibusdam adjectivorum 
comparativis et superlativis; ut tamen syllaba produceretur, 
vocalis brevis in longam mutabatur.” ‘This reasoning 3s only 
applicable to the reduplication of 6 and o; and the former para- 
graph only applies to Homer. Of the principle contained in both, 
jt is in my opinion a sufficient refutation to quote the following 
passage from Buttmann’s Greek Grammar : “ "T'wo changes are 
so frequent as to deserve specification; viz. tr aud oo, A and 
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po: of which rr and £é are favorite forms of the Attic dialect, and 
oo aud po of the onic. The Lonic forms of some words are 
found however occasionally in Attic writers.” Eng. Vers. p. 22. 
Heyne falls into the other extreme, maintaining that whenever a 
short syllable as above was lengthened by the ictus metricus, 
or as lie terms it “vi pronuntiationis et toni,” the consonant 
was always doubled. Dunbar affirms that xdveow, with the 
metrical emphasis on the penult., ought to be pronounced xovyovw, 
not xuvecoiy, as in Mss. and Edd.: that éaxdérepos, with the metri- 
cal emphasis on the first syllable, ought to be pronounced oixe- 
Tepos, Not érmcrenos, as in Mss. Heyne: that "AwroAAwia, with the 
metrical emphasis_on the first syllable, should be pronounced 
"Anndrruva, not ’Axcddwva, as in Mss.: that ’dacgoy, (K. 258.) 
with the metrical emphasis on the first syllable, should be’ pro- 
nounced dAAo$oy, not *aAcgoy, as in Mss. The truth probably lies 
between the two opinions. Where we have no reason for distrusting 
the reading of Mss. it should not be distrusted. As Mss, agree to 
double the consonant in Gxws, éxoregos, &c. we may rest assured 
that in these words the consonant was doubled (at the time the 
Mss. were written at the least) when the first syllable was 
lengthened by the ictus; and as Mss. agree likewise to write 
"Anorruva, zAopoy, &c. the first syllable being lengthened by the 
metrical emphasis, we may be confident that the vowel was 
pronounced as @ long. In all probability, the reading of our 
present Mss. in this particular was derived from that of more 
ancient ones: so that we ought rather to be glad of the direc- 
tion Mss. afford us, than reproach the writers of them with 
ignorance. ‘There is, [ conceive, no reason why we should deny 
that the preposition é}, when the first syllable was lengthened 
by the ictus, acquired somewhat the pronunciation ¢iy), as the 
Mss. read in O. 150; or that the adjective péoos, when the first 
‘syllable was placed as the first of a dactyl or spondee, was 
uttered peooos. ‘The Mss. have however been very cautious of 
injuring the sense, while they are directing the pronunciation: 
so that in many cases we are left to the decisions of our own 
judgment. The vowel was most probably lengthened in’ Exedy, 
X. 379, as, if the consonant was doubled, no reason can be 
assigned why it was not written ’Exxedy; but this is nut the 
place to discuss the case of particular words. A short syllable 
formed as in our second rule, can be lengthened only by pro- 
longing the sound of the vowel; and it is almost certain, that-a 
short syllable formed as in our third rule, was lengthened by the 
resting of the voice on the consonant; Inasmuch as-the sense so 
often depends on the final syllable being formed by a long or 
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short vowel, that it would be dangerous to let the voice rest on 
the short vowel. As to a vowel situated as in the fourth and 
fifth rules, little doubt can remain, after an attentive consideration 
of the subject, that it is lengthened by doubling the initial con- 
sonant of the next word. 

To the perfection of the system, the following rules only are 
wanting: their correctness may be easily demonstrated, and 
the passages in which. they are violated as easily emended. 

Ist, A final diphthong may coalesce with the initial vowel or 
diphthong of the next word, but can in no case be elided. 

2diy, A long vowel or diphthong cannot be shortened in the 
middle of a word. 

3dly, A long final vowel cannot in conjunction with a short 
preceding vowel be taken asa short syllable, even when the 
next word begins with a vowel. 

The system thus formed is strict and rigorous, at the same 
time that it is simple and natural: it will easily overcome every 
difficulty, and surmount every obstacle, carrying us through the 
Iliad almost without the erasure of a single line. 

5. ®. 
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Oratio de Ridiculo, habita Cantabrigia in Scholis Pub- 
licis, primo die Julii, 1780. a GuLieLMo CoLe, 
A.B. Coll. Regal. Socio. 





An vidiculum istam in se vim habeat, ut per id solum vera a 
falsis dignoscantur ? 


Ap sobriam veri investigationem animuim temperatum et zqua- 
bilem adhibere debemus, nullo amore vel invidia perturbatum, 
nulla huc vel illuc voluntatis inclinatione propendentem. 
Omnes argutie captionesque amovende videntur, omnia elo- 
quentiz lenocinia, que fucato quodam colore rerum Ipsarum 
naturam illinere possint, et mentem a veritate deflectere. Atqui 
non paucos videmus, quorum ingenium picta quadam imaginum 
varietate refertum est; qui probam et severam rerum investiga- 
tionem non patiuntur, qui argutiis instructi, et festivitatem non 
semper bene temperatam sibi in promtu habentes, vel in seriis 
disputationibus omnes ridiculi aculeos non dubitarunt emittere. 
Horum ingenium mirari possumus, sales ac facetias laudare, lo- 
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cupletem sane eloquentiz supellectilem; An vero veritati fa- 
veant ista, an non potius fraudi ac error patrocinentur, disqui- 
rendum videtur. | 

Ut igitur questionem quasi intimam perscrutemur ; primum 
ridiculi vim naturamque excutiamus, quousque progredi liceat, 
qui modi sint adhibendi ; quantuin deinde ad verum investigan- 
dum et promovendum valeat; quid vel utilitatis vel detrimenu 
pre se ferat, perpendamus. : 

Risus est voluptatis cujusdam repentin effusio, que mentem 
vehementius percellit, et in vocis tremorem erumpit; cujus tanta 
vis est, ut supprimere ejus motus vel omnino cohibere vix pos- 
simus, adeo omnes animi aditus occupat, corpusque totum inci- | 
tat, et couturbat. | 

Ac profecto tantuin ponderis in risu inesse voluit natura, ut 
hominem solum ea dote ditaverit, et quasi ration! administram 
adjunxerit. Etenim, quamvis mentem a sede sua dimovere 
videatur, viresque enervare penitus ac dissolvere, tantum luctus 
et curarum Ienimen admovet, adeo aniini egritudinem allevat, et 
hilaritate quadam ac gaudio nos perfundit, ut felicitati nostre 
parum prospicere videantur, qui vi eum nobis omnino extor- 
quere cupiant, qui nigram tristitiz nubem humanis rebus offun- 
dant, qui sine acumine, sine lepore, Sto:cam quandam et sapien- 
tem gravitatem stultitia sua pretendunt.—Amoveamus igitur 
hos Heracliti de familia hebetes et zgritudine tabescentes phi- 
losophos: vitam nec in Epicuri transeamus hortulis, neque hi- 
lantate futili et intempestiva temere gestientes deliquescere nos 
patiamur. Ad virtutem et sapientiam excolendam sobrii_ ac 
serio accingamur.— Atqui ad amcena jucunditatis diverticula ne 
pudeat tempestive confugere, utcunque gravitate censoria con- 
terrere nos velit oscitans quorundam ac dormitans sapientia. 

Mirandum est profecto quot in divortia quodammodo scindit 
se risus, quante dulcedinis, quante amaritudinis fons. [lle enim 
divine rationis, ille voluptatis ac amorum comes, qui ad vernam 
nature amoenitatem exprimendam transfertur, odii ac invidie 
truore venenato imbuitur, in famam atque domos irruit alienas, 
quicquid amabile, quicquid magnum et magnificum sit, pertur- 
bat ac confundit. [ta saluberrima medicamenta, si male tem- 
perentur, aut wgils inconsiderate adhibeantur, noxia fiunt et 
pestifera. Quanto cum odio, ne dicam abominatione, excipitur 
risus ille, vel potius rictus mortis sepulchralis, a Poetarum nos- 
trorum Principe depictus ? | 

Quis immotus Ajacem illum Homericum videt superbis 
passibus’ sofenniter incedentem, et terrifico subridentem -se- 
percilio? 
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Toiog ap’ Alas dgro merdpids, Zoxog *Araniay, 
Mei8s0av Brocugoios xeormnraci.' 

Magnam sane vim ridiculo inessé, si_ ultra limites justos non 
evagetur, nemo est quin agnoscat. Hoc maximarum rerum 
momenta vertit, res, que argumentis dilui non possunt, facile 
dissolvit. Quid adversarium armatum potentius lacessit, aut 
Solertius eludit, seu feriendus sit sive evitandus? Quid: cohor- 
tari ad virtutem ardentius, quid a vitlis acrius potest revocare? 
Hinc comici se effundunt sales, hinc heroum majestas deriden- 
da ad infimum gradum detruditur; hinc:res tenues ac turpicule 
dignitate quadam ludicra splendescunt. | 

Quis admirabilem illam Cervantis historiam sine totius cor- 
poris conquassatione ac jucunda perturbatione pervolvit? Vide- 
mus Equitem vultu macilento, lugubri, tetrico, Heroem mi- 
ramur generosos concipientem spiritus, intrepidum, virtute 
plenum; Armigerum ridemus, rusticum, hellionem, proverbio- 
rum intempestivas ineptias effutientem. He res subturpes ac 
‘deformes, magnificis quibusdam virtutibus temperate jucunde 
ac admixt, imagines depingunt in animo lectoris comicas ac 
ridiculas ; risum tenere non possumus, latera concutiuntur, os, 
‘ven, oculi simul occupantur, Ac mehercule tantam vim in se 
habuit ludicra hee obsolete virtutis effigies, ut mores istos His- 
‘pane gentis heroicos, et incptam illam erga omnes omnitm 
‘gentium atque omnium ordinum mulieres usurpatam chentelain 
represserit. Quid igitur?—Anne licentia quadam evagabitur 
profusus ac immoderatus risus? nonne reprimendus quodam- 
modo et intra limites justi rectique compellendus ?—Fimes 
quidam statuendi sunt, et cancelli circumdandi, extra quos 
evagari sit piaculum. | | 

Etenim insignis quedam improbitas et scelert juncta, utcun- 
que a ratione abhorreat, utcunque nature incorrupte repugnet, 
vix risu levissimo excipitur. Res non ad examen veritatis revo- 
cat sceleratus, sed errabundus jactatur, et affectuum estu temere 
‘abreptus, suis se decipit illigatum fallaciis : atqui licet vium 
aliquod novitate et magnitudine nos percellat, non risum excitats 
degenerantem ab humane dignitatis gradu miseramur, distortam 
‘corruptamque rationem ploramus ; immanem vero conscelerato- 
rum audaciam, vim, crudelitatem, ad supplicium mortemque 
‘Indignabundi rapimus. 

Nec mehercule afflicta ac prostrata virtus, In carcerem con 
jecta, constricta vinculis, risum commovet, nisi crudelitatis quasi 
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callo quodam obducta sit mens; nisi, Neroni similes, morientium 
gemitu ac singultu oblectemur, et cadem ac sanguinem in de- 
liciis habeamus. Vitia, que belle agitata ridentur, non immania 
sunt, capitalia, intolerabilia;—hec majore quadam vi quam 
ridiculi vulneranda sunt. 

Ac leviores quasdam ineptias carpit Horatius, et aut Stoicos 
ridet rigidos nimium et confidentes, precepta auribus hominum 
officiose inculcantes, vel avaritiz stultitiam insectatur, vel luxu- 
riz fastidium. At Juvenalis honesta quadam iracundia excan- 
descens, et servilem dedignatus assentationem, a voluptatis 
hortulis, a solio Imperii sceleratum trepidantem extraxit, oculis 
civium deformitatem denudavit, non ludicra quadam forma 
adumbratam, sed involucra sceleris ac integumenta patefecit, 
distortam turpissime pravitatis formam exhibuit, et bumanam 
naturam omni scelerum colluvione inquinatam verbis ardentibus, 
‘et exuberanti quadam eloquentia depiuxit. 

Ea igitur, que vel odio gravi, vel misericordia digna sunt, in 
risus ac facetiarum lepores non incidunt, Ridiculo certe par- 
cendum est, nec lascive mulignitati indulgeat nec futili quadam 
levitate diffluat quasi liquefacta mens. Ecquis enim adeo 
plene cumulateque virtutis reperiatur, ut vitii ac invidiz irrisio- 
nem petulantem effugiat? Quid facilius est, quam res graves 
ac magnificas colore quodam falso et ludicro exhibere, et vel 
stultitiz contuinelits, vel sceleris crudelitati ridendas agitandasque 
tradere? Tanta mehercule eminentem quemque et excellentem 
virum insectatur malignitas, ut virtules maximas, optimasque 
dotes levissimi defectus obscurare possint. 

Et licet nulla detur reprehendendi copia, tantum ridiculo 
acerbitatis virus inest, ut non solum, quod laudabile sit verbis 
elevet, quod imbecillum ulterius deprimat, sed nulla veri ratione 
habita, conflatis luc illuc mendaciis in famam innocentium 
irruat, Quid enim in vitam Socratis ac dignitatem tam sevum 
Impetum facere potuisset, quam Aristophanis sales, venenoque 
armate facetiz ? Hinc probitatis illius divine contemtus, binc 
exacerbata multitudinis decepte rabies; hinc ad carcerem, 
imo ad mortem rapta illa virtus, quam mirate sunt omnes 
gentes, e qua dimanavit in posteros, tot quasi in rivulos diffusus, 
Ethnice sapientia fons. Si macule quedam aliquando appa- 
reant, 1bi commorantur risores malevoli, ibi habitant, ibi he- 
rent, ut, boni quicquid sit, vitiosis augendis, dissiniulatum 
obruatur. Quis enimvero non indignabundo quodam ardore 
accenditur, cum videt sanctissima eruditorum nomina risu petu- 
lantiaque mvidorum lacessita? Constat ne Homero quidem, 
Virgilio, Miltono suos obtrectatoree defuisse ; nec lascivientem 
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meptorum irrisionem evitavit Aristarchus ille noster, qui et serio 
et in primis facete de Phalaride et de Esopo disputavit; nec 
minus leporis et solerti: quam doctrine scriptis suis eruditis- 
simis immiscuit. Ille acutissimo ingenio, studio incredibili, 
veterum disciplinis lumen attulit, viam interclusam quasi fron- 
dibus ac virgultis aperuit, sciolorum erréres denudavit, vera ab 
adulterinis sejunxit, et doctrine monumenta ab omni inscitiz 
concretione integra segregavit. Hiccine non colendus, nonne 
ab injuriis hominum imsolentiaque vindicandus? At videsis, 
_ queso, quo usque provehitur hominis obtrectatoris insolentia et 
improbitas ; qui virum istum excellentem, seque longe prestan- 
tiorem dehonesturit verbis, et inter hebetes, fatuos, bardos 
detruserit et amandarit. ‘Te vero tuis ipsius non contentum 
laudibus in alterius iniquissime invehi, te acumen criticum 
magni viri irridere, te, qui, Homeri interpres, Homerum ipsum 
a Chiis, a Salaminiis ad vos plane transtuleris,—Te, inquam, 
literarum causam tam male agere, ut injurioso pede stantem 
Hlam columnam proruere enitaris!—non decet, non honestum 
est, non licet, ‘Jovis Aliti obstrepunt corvi crocitantes: vivet 
magni illius viri fama ere perennior, vivet ingenium admirandum 
posteris, vivet accuratum illud judicium, quod vocat Aristoteles* 
Tav Arya xelow, 9} woAANs earl wespas TeAevTalov emmyevyec. 

Risum igitur profusum temperet ac moderetur ratio: ea 
quasi in arce summa sedeat prepotens actionum domina; ea 
affectus se nimis efferentes compescat ac coerceat; invidiam 
domet, comprimat iracundiam; virtutis denique fautrix sit, 
improbitatis vindex acerrima.—Cum autem ad scientiam et veri 
investigationem se conferat, procul abigat facetiarum imeptias, 
et ineptiarum comitem risum. 

De re oratoria verba faciens orator maximus,’ “ Sepe, inquit, 
et multum hoc mecum cogitavi, bonine an mali plus attulertt 
hominibus et civitatibus copia dicendi ac summum eloquentte 
studium.” Hee de arte sua effari non dubitavit ille et dicendi 
et scribendi summus auctor et magister, Cicero. De ridiculo 
idem discerni potest: cujus excellentia auceps est: cujus vitia 
et virtutes paria: cujus acumine nou indiget veritas, quod, 
nullo habito discrimine, indifferenter vel virtuti vel improbitati 
inservit: imo, ut usu patet, invidie et malignitati plerumque 
patrocinatur. 
ESD 
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Etenim si nudam rei alicujus veritatem indagamus, quis Irr- 
sioni effranate locus? Si serio ad rem disquirendam accedi- 
mus, nulle afferende sunt fallaci#, nulle cavillatorum argutie 
adhibende. Unde ab optime constitutis civitatibus eloquentiz. 
blandimenta exulant, quibus aut sedantur audientium mentes, 
aut excitantur. Quid enim? anne judicem a veritate abducere 
conabimur, animisque auditorum offusas erroris tenebras pre- 
tendemus? Hoc est regulam ipsam, ad quam verum dirigere 
optamus, perversain ac distortam reddere. Cur enim tantam 
vim in re oratoria ridiculo assignat Quintilianus ?—“ Quia ani- 
mum ab intentione rerun frequenter avertit.” Quid in Mathes, 
cui rerum germana subjecta est scientia? An Euclides, an 
Archimedes, an Pythagoras ad verum investigandum risus et 
facetiarum adjumento utebantur? Jam vero ille nostra gentis, 
imo seculi sui gloria, qui de luce, qui de coloribus, qui de motu, 
qui de inani, tam multa tamque preclare edixit et confirmavit, 
num ad opus hoc aggrediendum facetiis sese instruxit, aut vete- 
ratoria calliditate errures veterum refutavit? Nonne excelso 
animo et plusquam humano fretus, confirmate vetustatis aucto- 
ritati serio sese opposuit, et errores delirantium dissipavit ? 

Rerum igitur ipsarum disquisitioni nihil utilitatis, detrimenti 
vero plurimum affert risus. Ac profecto, si hominis propria 
est veri inquisitio atque investigatio, turpe autem vel in minimis 
ducimus labi, errare, decipi, ridiculi aculeos iis relinquamus, qui 
hominum mentes a veritate abducere gestiunt, et ipsam rerum 
naturam tenebris ac-mendaciis involvere. Veniant igitur- fasti- 
diosi isti rerum. optimarum irrisores, vera falsis immisceant, 
lucem oculis abripiant, suis se compungant acuminibus ; atqui 
ne veri investigationem pra se ferant, dum fraudi.ac errort lenor 
cinantur. Veritas risui ne minima quidem coguatione conso- 
ciatur; magnum dissidium, magne intersunt inimicitiz. Que 
enim in Ethicis, que in Physicis, que in ulla denique arte vel 
scientia, que veri disquisitionem continet, ridiculo vis inest, ut 
vera.a falsis distinguat? ‘Tantum vero abest ut veritati faveant 
facetie, ut conjuncte inter se vinculo quodam necessario. vi- 
deantur' pwpodrcyia xal edsparedin:—Cause imbecillitatem 
denotant effusi petulantium risus, qui veri vocem sonitu inani 
obruere conantur et confundere. Si autem alios decipere et de 
recta via palantes detorquere, flagitiosi est,—quod. nomen illis 
demus, qui incorruptam sacrosancte nostre religionis dignita- 
tem, delapsam ccelitus praepotentis Dei vocem risu ac facetiis 
non dubitarunt insectari? Virtutisne fautores appellem, qui 
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vitio suffragantur? An philosophos, qui veritati adversantur, qui 
caligant in sole, qui veram philosophiam vel argutils impediunt, 
vel risu contumeltisque diluunt ? Contemplanti scilicet mores 
istorum humano gener! pestiferos, consilia animorum venenata, 
improbitatem sermonum scriptorumque lascivientem, dum pie- 
tatis aras conculcant, dum virtutis precepta irrident, legum 
dignitatem contemnunt, i civitatum optime moratarum Instituta 
maligna quadam lularitate ac fastidio invehuntur, tanto odio 
habendi mihi videntur, ut non rdiculi telis ipsi petendi sint, sed 
graviore quodam supplicio coercendi, et insigni ignominia no- 
tand:. Contra hos argumenta omnia imbecilla cadunt et inania ; 
nullis vere rationis legibus obtemperant, sed omnes modos 
transiliunt, temere in ridiculum excurrunt, imagines rerum in- 
congruas constipant, humana divinis, sacra profanis, omnia de- 
‘nique indigesta et confusa risu inepto miscent atque conturbant. 
Nihil -altum sapiunt, nihil magnificum concipiunt, animi vim, 
qua omnia sentiunt, qua meminerunt, qua provident, nihil ha- 
bent: Rationem, a Deo nobis assignatam, quz a bestiis homines 
secernit, qu dignitate plusquam humana ornat, que vera a falsis 
dignoscit, captiones erroris discutit, quz deducta argumentorum 
serie verum eruit, abjiciunt plane ac contemnunt. Horum 
profecto risus et intempestiva festivitas non conceptum animi 
gaudium exhibent, aut jucunditatem aliquam aliis impertiunt ; 
sed, velut effrenati amentium et insolentes cachinni, maximum 
audientibus fastidium atque odium excitant. | 
Jam vero, ut omnia in angustum concludam, ita se res habet. 
Sua ridiculo vis danda est, modo ne in alienos fines irruat, pre- 
scriptosque limites transgrediatur. Cum autem rerum ipsarum 
naturam indagamus, suam noscat regionem metasque risus 3 nec 
vanum, ac prorsus a se alienum facessat negotium. Veritas est 
casta quedam et incorrupta virgo, non decorata pigmentis, non 
artibus meretriciis fucata; nativa simplicitate floret, ingenua 
dignitate splendet; eam miremur omnes, eam ultro ambiamus, 
eam religione quadam sanctissime veneremur, 
' Tueamur igitur ipsam, Academici, septam liberali custodia ; 
procorum irrisionem et lascivias repudiemus ; et ab impetu Inso- 
lentiaque sceleratorum tutam prorsus ac inviolatam servemus. - 
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The Translation a Fac-simile of the original, and the Interpre- 
tation a Collation of Scripture with Scripture, the more 
sure method of developing inspired Books. Isa. iv, 8. 1 Cor. 
li, 11, &e. | . 





The Nativity of John the Baptist, and of Jesus Christ, as recorded 
ad St dake O81. ” 

(V. 1.) Forasmucu as many took in hand to draw upa 
thorough review of the facts fully believed among us, (2) as 
they who from the beginning baving become eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word handed to us (Acts i. 25.): (3) 
it seemed good to:me also, who have followed from high. 
(Acts i. 1.21, 22.) with all exactly, to write to thee, most 
powerful Theophilus, (4) that you may be better informed of. 
the certainty of the words about which you were catechised. 
(2 Cor. viii. 18.) 

(5) In the days of Herod ( Herod in Syriac, a dragon, Isa. vii. 
4.9. Rev. xi. 3; in Greek, a stork, Zech. iv. 10. v. Q—11. 
Acts iv. 11. *7) the king of Judea, (Gen. xlix. 10. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 10,23. John x. 8.) there was a certain priest, by name 
Zacharias, (in Hebrew, male of the Lord, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20.) 
of the daily ministry of Abia (Heb. the father of the Lord, 
2 Kings xviii, 2. Nehem. xii, 4. 17. 1 Chron, xxiv. 10.) ; and his 
wife of the daughters of Aaron, and her name Elizabeth. (Heb. 
the rod of God, or, the house of Elisha, Exod. vi. 23, Rev. 
li. 17, &c.) (6) And they were both of them just in the sight of 
God, walking in all the commandments and judgments of the 
Lord without blame. (Philip. ii. 6.) (7) And to them there was 
no child, because Elizabeth was barren, (Heb. Sion, barren, 
Gen. xi. 30. xxv. 21. xxix, 31. Judg, xiii..2. 1 Sam. i. 2. 
@ Esd. x. 45.) and both of them were advanced in their days. 
(8). And it came to pass, while he was officiating as priest in 
the turn of his daily ministry before the face of God, he was 
allotted, (9) according to the custom of the priesthood, to burn 
incense, having entered into the temple‘of the Lord. (1 Chron. 
xxill, 13. Eeclus. 1, 13, &c.) (10) And all the multitude of the 
people was praying without at the hour of the incense. (Zech. 
1. 13. Rev. vin. 1.) (11) And there appeared unto him an 
angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of the altar of in- 
cense. (Rev. v. 7, 8. vill. 3. xv. 7, 8. Isa. vi. 6.) 

(12) And Zacharias seeing him was confused, and fear also 
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fell upon him. (Zech. iv. 1.)'(13) Byt the angel said unto him, 
Fear not, Zacharias; for thy prayer was heard, and thy wife 
Ehzabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name 
John; (Heb. the grace of God, Mal. i. 1.) (14) For there shall 
He joy and exultation to thee, and many shall rejoice at bis birth. 
{Mal}. iii. 4.) (15) For he shall be great before the face of the. 
Lord (ver. 11, Mal. iti, 1, Matt. xi. 10, 11.), and wine and 
strong drink be shall by no means drink (John i. 26. Matt: 
ix. 14. xi. 17. Acts xix. 4.); but he shall be filled with the 
Holy Ghost (Mal, iii. 2, Ecclus. xlviii. 12. Eph: v. 18.), even. 
from his mother’s womb. (Isa. xl. 1—3, xlix. 1. 11.) (16) And 
many of the children of Israel he shall turn to the Lord their God. 
(1 Kings xvjij. 37. 44. Isa, xxx. 11. Ecclus. xlviii, 10,11.) (47), 
For he himself shall precede before his face (ver. 15. 1 Sam. ii. 
35. Mal. 1. 6, 7. ii. 1.) ia the spirit and power of Elias: 
(1 Kings xvi. 46. Mal. iv. 5. Luke ix. 54.), to turn ‘the 
hearts of the fathers to the children (Isa. li. 2. Ixin. 16.), and the 
unbelieving in the wisdom of the just (Mal. iv. 6. Matt. iii. 
9. John vii. 4. Gal. ii. 7. Titus iu. 1. 2 Tim. iii. 2.), to make 
ready a people prostrate for the Lord. (Isa. 11, LO—17. xl. 3. 24. 
xlv. 28. Luke wi. 11. xix. 36. Phil. ii.9, 10.)° | 
(18) And Zacharias said to the angel, How shall I know 
this? for. [ am old, and my wife is advanced in her days. (Gen. 
xv. 8, Isa, xlii. 19.) (19) And the angel answering, said unto: 
him, 1 am Gabriel, (Heb. God-Virile, Dan. vii. 16.) who 
stand before the face of God (Rev. i. 4. Zech. iv. 10.): and I 
was sent. forth to speak unto thee (Dan. ix. 23.), and to evan- 
gelize thee jp these things. (Dan, x. 11. Matt. xi. 9.) (20) And. 
behold, thou shalt be silent (Job xl. 4. Zech, xi. 13. Luke xvi. 
16.), and not able to speak till the day on which these things 
shall be accomplished (Rev. xv. 8.), because thou hast not 
beljeyed my words, (John v. 47.), which shal] be fulfilled to 
their season..(Gen..xviii. 14. Ise. xxxv. 4, 5. Ivi. 10. Ezek. iii.’ 
26. xxiv. 27. xxxill, 22. Rev. x. 7. xvi. 17. xvii.. 17.) 
{21) And the people were expecting Zacharias, and were amazeq 
at his lingering in the temple. (Gal, iv. 21.) (22) But when he’ 
came out, he was not able tq speak.unto them; and they under-- 
stood that he had seen a vision in the temple; and he continued’ 
ever after to beckgn to them, and remained dumb. (1 Cor.’ 
i. 29, | 
(33) And it came to pass, when the days of his liturgical office 
were completed, he departed to-his home. (24) Aad after these 
days, Elizabeth his wife conceived, and covered about herself 
five months, saying, (25) That in the same manner the Lord did 
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for me in the days in which he looked on, to take away my re- 
proach among men, (Isa. xlv. 15. Matt. xi. 11.) 

(26) And-in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent by 
God to a city of Galilee (Isa. ix. 1. 6. Heb. Dan: ix. 15.), 
named Nazareth, (Heb. separated, Gen. xlix. 22—-26.) (27) to 
avirgin (Gen. i. 15. @ Cor. xi. 2, 8.) betrothed to a-man 
named Joseph (fleb. fulness, Gen. xlix. 22. Matt. it. 15. 
Eph. ii. 14. Rev. xii. 6.), of the house of David (Heb. beloved, 
Ruth iv. 17—2¢@. Ps. xl. 10. Isa. v.1.); and the name of the virgin 
was Mary, (Heb. bitterness, Gen. iii. 16. Micah vi. 4. Gr.) (28) 
And the angel having entered unto her, said, Retura grace, thou 
object of grace (Jer. xxxi. 22, 23. John i. 16:), the Lord 
with thee (Ruth ii. 4. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. Isa. vii. 14. - viii, 10,: 
Ixii, 4, 5. Ezek. xlviii. 35.), thou eulogized (Gen. iii. 15. Ruth 
ili, 10. Rev. xxii. 3.) among women, (ver. 25. Gen, xlix. 25, 26. 
Judg. v. 7. 18. 24. Luke xi. 27. Gal. iv. 4, Ruth ‘iii. -19, 
Isa. xii. 7.) ° a 

(29) And she beholding, was distracted about his word, and 
debated of what kind this approach might be. (S30) Bat the 
angel ‘said to her, Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found grace 
(ver. 28. Ruth n. 18. John 111, 8.) -with God. (Gen. ni. 15. Ps, 
xlv. 10. xlvi. 5—7. Ixxvii. 5.) (31) And behold, thou shale conceive 
in thy womb, and bear a son (1 Chron. xxviii. 6. Isa. xxxvii. 22. 
Ixvi. 5—9. Rev. xii. 5.), and thou shalt call his name J ESUSY Heb. 
God the Saviour, Deut. xxxi. 3. xxxii. 3. 6,15. xxxitt. 26—99, 

aa. viii. 18. Jer. xxxin. 15. Zech iti. 1. vi. 10, &e. John ‘iii. 8.) 

) The same shail be great (Isa. ix. 6, 7. Dan. xii. 1.), and shall 
be called the Son of the Most High (1 Chron. xxix: 10. Job 
xxxiii. 6. Ps, ii. 12. Prov, xxx. 4. Wisd. vii. 1. @ Esd. xiii. 59. 
Isa. lili. 1.) ; and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 
David his father. (1 Kings xi. 36. Ps. cxxxii. 17. Isa. ix. 6; 7. 
Jer, xxiii. 5, 6. xxxili. 17, 22.) (88) And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob (Heb. the hee?) for the ages, (Gen. xlix. 8—1¢. 
Numb. xxiv. 19.), and of his kingdom there shall not be an end. 
(Gen. xlix. 24. Isa. ix. 6, 7. Dan. ii. 44. vit. 14. John xi. 34.) 

(34) And Mary said unto the angel, How shall this be, 
seeing [ know nota man? (Jer. xxxi, 22—33. Prov. xxx. 4.) 
(85) Aud the angel answering said unto her, The Holy Spirit shall 
come on'thee, and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee (Ps. xci. 1. Isa. hii, 12. Ix. 1. 19, 20. Zeph. iti: 
17. Rév. xxi. 9—11. 92, 23.): on which account the HOLY 
BEING also (Isa. xlix. 7. Luke iv. $4.) generated, shall be 
called Son of God. (ver. 49. 1 Chron, xvi, 15; xxix. 1. Ps, 
Jxxxix. 16. Isa. ix. 6, 7, x1. 1—3. Zech. iii. 9. iv. 10. ix. 16: 
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Wisd.. vii. 1. Luke iv. 34. John iii. 6, 31. Rom. i. 3, 4. 1 Cor. 
xv. 45. Rev. v. 6.) - Shs an 
.(36) Ard mark, Elizabeth, one of thine own race, that she 
also has conceived a son in her old-age: and this is the sixth: 
month to her that was called barren! (Gen. xi. 30. xxv. 21. 
xxix. 31, 1 Sam. ii. 5. Judg. xii. 2. Isa. liv. 1.) (37) For nu. 
word shall be impossible with the Lord. (Gen. xviii. 14. Isa. 
liv. 1. Rom. iv. 19.) De ew 
(38) Then Mary said, Behold the servant of the Lord, be it. 
unto me according to thy word. .So the angel. departed from | 
er. a CO , 
* (89) But Mary removing in these same days, travelled with: 
speed'unto ‘the mountain-country unto a city of Judah ( Heb.: 
the praise of God, Rom. ii. 29. Gen. xlix. 8. Numb. xxiii: 
21—24, Isa. xJ.9. Ixv. 9.), (40) and entered into the house. of 
Zechariah, and saluted Elizabeth. (41) And it came to pass,: 
no sooner had Elizabeth heard the salutation of Mary, than the 
infant bounded in her womb; and Elizabeth was filled with: the 
Holy Ghost.(ver. 15.), (42) and cried out with a loud voice (Isa. 
xH. 5..Heb. and xl. 9. Zeph. iii, 14, &c.), and said, O.thou eulo-: 
gized among women, and eulogized also the fruit of thy womh! 
(43) And whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord (Jer. 
XXxill. 14—17.) should have come unto me? (44) For bebold, 
when the voice of thy salutation entered into mine ears, the in- 
fant bounded with exultation inmy womb. (45) Aod blessed she 
who believed (ver. 20. John xx. 29. Rom. iv. 13, Gal. iv. 3}. 
Heb. xi. 11.) that there should be:an accomplishment of those 
things spoken to her from the Lord. (Luke xi. 27. Rom. 1v..9.) 
(46) Then Mary: said (Isa.-xii.:1.), (47) My soul magnifieth the 
Lord, (47) and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. (Exod. 
xv. 2. Ps. xvi. 10. Isa. xii. 2. Ixi, 10. Eeclus. li. 1. Eph. v.23. 
Col. i, 18. Jude: 25.) (48)!For he hath looked on the :abasemeut 
of -his:handmaid (Gen, ii, 16. Ruth i: 18. 1.Sam.1..11. Ps. 
xviii: 4. 16, 17.0 lea. xii. 1. lives 7, 8. Heb. .-15. 1 Tim. i. 14.) 
for:.behold, from this time (Rom. viii. -22.) all generations, - 
all nations, skall bless me. (Gen. xvii. 18. Isa. Ix. 15, 16. Ix). 
10, 1}. Ixii.- 11. Ixv. 16. Jer. xxxi. 22, 23. Zeph. iu. 17-20. 
Mal. in. 12.) ; : a 
-- (49) Because the Mighty One hath. wrought exceeding great 
things for me (ver. 35. Isa. ix. 4,5. xt. 4. xi, 5. Ixitt. 52 
Rev: xv. 3.), and HOLY the name of HIM.. (Ps. xvi..10. 
Ixxxix. 19. Isa. vi. 3. xxix. 22,28. Ixiv. 6. John vi. 3., Rev. 
xv. 4.) (50) And his mercy is.to generations of generations of 
them that fear him. (ver, 48. Gen. xxiic17, 18. Esod.. xx. 6, 
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Ruth iv. 15. Isa, lviii. 12. Ix. 3. Ixi. 4. bxii. @. Ixitt.'7. Ixiv. 5. 
Ixv. 1. Ixvi. 2. Rev. vii. 9, &c.) (51) He hath wrought victory 
(ver. 48.) by his arm (Heb. sown or arm, Exod. xv. 6. Isa. xl. 
10, 11. lili. 1. lix. 16. xiii. 5. 1 Cor, xv. 54—57.) he hath 
dissevered the haughty by the project of their own hearts. 
(Exod. xiv. 5. 8. Isa. ii. 11 —22. xxiv. Zech. xiv. Matt. 11..16.. 
Acts iv. 27, 28.) (52) He hath dragged down the despots from 
their thrones (1 Sam. ii. 3. Isa. xl. 4. 29. xli. @. Dan. 11. 44. 
Matt. ii. 6. Rev. xii. 9, &c. xv. 4.), and hath exalted the.abased. 
(1 Sam. ii. 8. Isa. hii. 18, 14. lili. 12. Zech. iv. Mal. in. 15. 
Phil. ii. 9.) (58) ‘The hungry he hath filled with good things 
(Isa, vii. 15. 22, &c. Matt. v.6.), but the rich he hath sent out 
away empty. (Ruth i. 21. iii. 15. 1 Sam. n, 5. 15. vil. 21, &e. 
Ixv. 18. Luke vi. 25. xvi. 25. Rev. vii. 16.) (54) He hath under- 
taken (Gen. xxii. 8. xlviiil, 15, 16. Isa. xxxvill, 14, 15.) for Israel 
(ver. 68. 79.) his son (Exod. iv, 22, 23. Si. xiv. 8. Isa. xi. 15, 
16, xlix. 1—S. Jer. xvi. 14, 15. Luke ix. 31. Gr. Rev. xi. 8. xv. 
3.) to remember mercy: (55) as he spake to our forefathers, 
Abraham and his seed for ever. (Gen. il). 15. xv. 6. xvil. 7, 
8,19. xxii. 15, &c. xlix. 26. Deut. v. 3, xxx. 11, &c. 15.-xliv. 
g. 1. 7—10. lv. 1—S8. Habak. i. 4. 13. Acts iii. 24. Rom. viii. - 
$8, &c. x. 8—11. Gal. ni. 17—19. Heb. viii. 9.) . 
(56) And Mary continued with her about three months, and 
returned to her home. (57) And the time was accomplished for 
Elizabeth to bring forth ; and she brought forth a son, (58) And 
her neighbors and relations heard that the Lord magnified his 
mercy to her (ver. 46.); and they rejoiced with her. (ver. 14. 
Isa..Ixvi. 10.). " 
(59) And it came to pass on the.eighth day that they came 
to circumcise the child ; and they called him after.the name of 
his father Zacharias. (60) But his mother objected and said, 
Not so; but he shall be called John. (61) And they said. ta her, 
That there is no one in thy kindred who is called by this name. 
(62) And they beckoned to his father, how he would have.him 
called. (63) And having required a tablet, he wrote, saying, 
His name is John. (1 Sam. xviii. 1.. xx. 16.) And all were 
astonished. (64) For his mouth was apened in the act, and his 
tongue, and he spake, praising God. (65) And fear fell upon.all 
that dwelt about them: and throughout the whole of the nypyn- 
tain-country of Judea all these accounts were. spread. (66), And 
all who heard them, laid them to heart (Mal. iii. 16, 17.), saying, 
What, .in.trutb, shall this child be! . And the hand. of the Lord 
was with him, (Isa. xl, 3. 9, 10.) a 
' (67).And Zacharias his father was filled with the Holy Spirit, 
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and prophesied (Exod. iv. 10.'vii. 1, &c. Zech. ii. 10, &c.); 
saying, (68) Eulogized be the Lord the God of Israel (Ruth 
iv. 14.) because he hath looked on—overspread (ver. 35. Isa. 
Ix, 1. Rev. xxi. 22.) and achieved redemption for his people 
(Exod. iv, 31.° Ruth iii. 9. iv. 4. Matt. xxv. 43.), (69) and 
raised up a horn of salvation (1 Sam. ii. 10. Ps. cxxxii. 17.) for 
us, in the house of David (Heb. beloved) his son (Isa. v. 1. 
Mark xii. 6. Ps. Ixxx. 15—17.); (70) as he spake by the moutli 
of the holy ones, the. prophets of him from the beginning of 
time (ver. 55, Ps. Ixxxix. 19, &c. Isa. vii. 18, 14. ix. 6,.7. 
xl. 1. lit. 1. Jer. xvii. 25. xxxili. 17, Acts iii, 24.); (71) of 
salvation from our enemies (Gen. iii. 15. Ps. Ixxxix. 23, &c.), 
and from the hand of all that hate us. (Ver. 54. Ps. Ixxxix. 23.) 
To execute mercy with our fathers (Gen. iii. 19. 1.24. Exod. 
in. 6. Ruth 1. 20. iv. 5. 9. Isa. lv. 3. 12, 13. Dan. xii. 18. 
Matt. viii. 16.), and to remember his holy covenant (Gen. ix. 
9. Deut. xxx. 6. Jer. xxxi. 28, Dan. ix. 27. Ecclus..1. 24, &c.): 
(73) according to the oath (Gen. xxii. 16.) which he sware to 
Abraham our father, (74) that he would grant to us with security 
Isa, xxx. 15. Heb. vii. 21.), being delivered (Gen. xlviii. 16: 
r.) from the hand of. our enemies (Gen. iii..14--20. Deut. 
xxxi. 7. Ps, cxxxii. 14, &c. Isa. xi. xiv. xxv. 8. xxvi. 19. xxxvv 
xli, 27. xliv. 3. 92—24, xlv. 10, &c. xlix. 7. 23. li. 3. Ii. 
Q—11. lin. liv. 4, 5. xi. 4. Ixv, 25. Hos. xii. 14. Micah 
vii. 17—20.), (75) to serve him in holiness (Deut. xviii. 15, &c« 
xxx. 6—17. Jer. xxxil. 39, &c. Heb. iv. 1. ix. 9.) and righte- 
ousness (Isa. xxxii. 1—8. Jer. xxxiu. 5,6. Habak.11.4. Deut: 
xxx. JI—15. Rom. x. 5, &c.) all our days before his face. 
(Gen, xx. 5, 6. Deut. iv. 40. Isa. li, 10, 11. Ixv. 22. Ecclus, 
xlvii. 22. Heb. x. 14—16. 38.) : 
(76) And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most 
High (ver. 17. Mal. iv. 5.): for thou shalt go before the 
face of the Lord, to prepare his ways (Exod. xxii. 20. 1 Sam. | 
ii. 85. Isa. xl. 3. John v. 35.); (77) to give knowlege to his 
people of salvation (Isa..xxx. 21. xliii. 11.), by the remission of 
their sins (Gen. ii. 17. 31.15.20. Job xxxiii, Isa. xl. 2. lit. 
Ji. |v. 7. Iviii. 1. 6, &e. Ezek. xviii, 1—38. Dan, ix. @4. 
Micah vi. 5, &c. Mal. i. 13, &e.), (78) by reason of the mer- 
ciful bowels of our God (Jer. xxxi. 20. Dan. ix. 9.); in which 
the orient reviving shoot from on high bath spread over us, (79) 
to shine on those sitting down in darkness and in.the shadow 
- of death (Gen. iii. 19. Isa. vi. 18. viii. 19, 20. ix. J—7. xi 
1. xxvii. 30, 31. .xxxvili. 16. Viti, 2. Ixi. 11. idxv. 9. Ixvi. 14. 
John i. 9.31, tii. $1. Rev. xxii. 2..5. Zech. ui. 8. vi. 12.), to 
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direct our. feet straight unto the path of peace. (Ps. xvi. 11: 
1 Sam. iii. 21, Isa.ii. 10, &e. ix. 6, 7. xxii. 17. xl.4, In. 7. 
iii. 5. liv. 10. lix. 8. Ixii. 10. John i. 29. Rev. 1. 10. 1v. I. 
v. 1—5. x. 1—7,) | ob, 
(80) And the child grew, and became strong in spirit (1 Sam. 
ii, 26. Rev. v. 2.),.and was in the solitudes (Gea. iti..17. Exod. 
iti. 1. Isa. xxxv. aliv. 8. Ezek. xx. 35—37.) until the manifi 
tation of him to the Israel. !  n 
. (Chap. LI. ver. 1.) Now in those days, a decree began to go 
forth from Augustus Cesar, that the whole territory shoald be 
enrolled. (Gen. xlix. 10. Dan. xi. 20.) (2) Now this enrol- 
ment began before Cyrenius was governor of Syria. (3) And 
all went to be enrolled, every one to bis: own city. (4) Joseph 
also went up from Galilee, from the city of Nazareth, into 
Judea, unto the city of David, because he was of the house and 
lineage of David, which is called Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv. 16, &e. 
Ruth iv. 11.17. Micah iv.v. Ps. Ixxxix. Isa.xi. Amos iv. 2.) (5) 
to enrol himself with Mary his- betrothed wife, being pregnant. 
(6) And it came to pass, while they were there, that.the days 
were fulfilled for her to bring forth. (7) And she brought forth 
her son (Isa. vii. 14. Ixvi. 5, &c. Rev. xii, 5.) the first-born 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 27.), and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes (Wisd. 
yii. 4.), and laid him in the manger (Isa. 1. 3. 8.), because there 
was not for them a place in the lodging-house of strangers. (Gen. 
vill. 9. xix. 9. Ruth i. 16, &c. Ps. lxxvii. 70. John i. 10, 11.) 
_ (8) Now there were shepherds in that same country, residing 
at their. folds in the fields (John x. 12.), and keeping watches 
by might (Matt. xxiv. 42. Rev. xvi. 15.) over their flock. 
(1 Sam. xvii. 15. Jer. xxiii. 4. Luke xii, 48. 1 Pet, v.-2) 
(9) And behold an angel of the Lord stood -over them (Dan. 
xii. 1, Heb. i. 14. Rev. i. 20. iii. 20.), and the glory of the Lord 
shone as a lamp about them (Dan. xii. 3. Isa. xxx. 26.. 1: Thess: 
iv. 1, Rev. i. 16. xii. 1.); and they were terrified with great fear. 
(Dan, x. 8. Rev. i. 17.) (10) And the angel said -unto them, 
Fear not : for behold, | evangelize to you. great joy (eh. i.:34. 
28. Isa. ix. @, 3.), which shall be to all .people, (Isa. ix. 11k. 
Rom. xv. 10.) (11) For to you is born this day a Saviour,. who. is. 
anointed Lord (Isa. ix. 5, 6. x. 1}. xi. xii. xxxvili, 17, 18. lil. 
9—12. liv. Hosea xiii, 14. Habak. iii, 138.), in. the. city .of 
David (Isa. ix. 7. Heb.): which also. is to you the sign, (Isa. 
vii. 14, vni. 18. xi. 10.) (12) You will find the infant wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes, lying in the manger, (Isa. xi. 6—10. :Ps. vii. 
Heb. ii. 6, &e. 1 Cor. ix. 9.) _ : err 
(13) And immediately there was with the angel a multitade 
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of the heavenly host, praising God (Job xxxviii. 7. Ps. xc. 7. 
Kea. vi. Ezek. 1.x. Rev. iv. v. John xii. 41. Heb. 1.6, &c.), ang 
saying, (14) Glory in the highest ones to God (Job xxviii. 7. 
1 Pet. ii. 12, Rev. xi, 15—17. xix. 1—7.), and on earth peace 
(Gen. xlix. 10. Lsa.ix..6. Micah v.5. Heb. vii. 2.), in men accept- 
ance. (Ps; li. 19. Isa. xxx. 9. Ix. 7. Zech. iti. 17. Matt. iii. 17.) 
‘ (15) And it came to pass, when the angels departed from them 
into heaven, that the men also, the shepherds, said to one ano- 
ther, Let us-cross over then as far as Bethlehem, and see this’ 
: Word which hath been born, which the Lord hath made known 
tous. (Isa. xxx. 27—29.) (16) And they went with speed, 
and found. both Mary and Joseph, and the infant lying m the 
manger, (17) And having seen, they made known abroad respect- 
ang the word. declared to them concerning this child. (18) And 
‘all that heard marvelled at those things which were related to 
them by the angels. (19) But Mary kept together all these words, 
conjecturing in her heart. (20) And the shepherds returned, 
glorifying aud praising.God for all things which they heard and 
saw, in. accordance to what was spoken to them. _ 
, (21).And when eight days were accomplishing to circumcise 
the child, and his name was called Jesus, so called from the 
angel before he was conceived in the womb, (Exod. xxiii. 20, 
@1,.: Deut. xxxi. 3.°7. Isa. xxx. 27. lit. 12. lili, 2. “Zech. iii. 
Ecclus. li, Acts vi, 14, ‘vil. 35. 37. 45. Heb. iv. 8. 14.) 
(22) And when the ‘days of their purification were accomplished, 
‘according .to the law of Moses, (Lev. xii. Deut. xxx. 6, 
2 Cor. iii, .18.), they brought him up to Jerusalem (Matt. xx. 
18.), to set him by the Lord (Zech. xii. 7, John xvii..5. Ps. 
‘Cx. 1.), (28) as it 18 written in the law of the Lord, That every 
male opening the womb shall be called holy to the Lord (Exod. 
xiii. 2. Numb. xviii. .16. John xvi. 21. Acts ii. 24. 30, 3}. 
dil. 22. iv. 27. Rev.-xii. 5. xv. 1—4.), (24) and to offer sacri- 
fice according to. that which is ordered in the law of the Lord 
(Lev. xiii. 12—15. Heb. ix. 11.) A pair of doves, or two 
young . pigeons. (Gen. xv. 9. Lev. xii.6. Ps. Ixviii. 13—18. 
Cant. vi. 9. John 1. 82. Heb. ix. 14.) _ oo: 
- (25) And behold, there was in Jerusalem a man named Si- 
meon (one that hearkeneth, Rev. 1. 22.): this same man was 
just and pious, expecting the consolation of Israel (Heb. divine 
rectitude); and the Holy Spirit was on him. (Isa. xxxui. 12. xl. 
.lx. 1. John xv. 26. Acts. in. 19. Rom. vii. 93. xi. 15. 31.) 
(26) And it had been foretold to him by the Holy Spirit, that 
he should not see death tll he had seen the Anointed of the 
Lord. (Ps. ii. 2. Ixxxix. 20, Isa. xi. 2. xlv. 1. Matt, xix. 28. 
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Luke ix. 27. John xiv. 19. Acts iv. 27. x. 38,) (27) And he 
came in the spirit (Rev. iv. 1.) into the holy place: and while 
the parents were bringing in the child Jesus, that they might do 
for him according to the custom of the law respecting him 
(Lev. xii. 2, 5) (28) he also received him into his arms, and 
eulogized God, and spake, (29) Now, Master, thou réleasest 
thy servant in peace, according to thy word. (Ver. 23. Isa. Ini. 
5. liv. 10. lv. 12, 15. Ivii. 2.) (SO) For tnine eyes have seen 
‘thy salvation (Isa. xxxiii. 17—22.): (S}) whom thou hast pre- 
pared in the person of all nations (Rev, i. 15.): (S2) @ hght for 
the developement of the Gentiles (Eph: i. 6. Titas ii; 11.), 
and the glory of thy people Israel. (Heb. divine rectitude, 
‘Gen. xlviii. 16. xlix, 10. Isa. ix. 2. xlix. 6—9. xii. 9.) 
(38) And Joseph and his mother were marvelling dt the 
‘things spoken concerning him. (34) Aud Simeon eulogized 
‘them, arid said to Mary his mother, Behold, the sanie beth 
- (ver, 21.) for the fall and resufrection of many in Israel (Deut. 
xxx. 6, 1 Sam. ii. 84, 85. Dan. xii. 1,2. Micah vii. 8. Gal. 
iy. 16, &c. Col. ii, t1—13.)3 and to a sign disputedy reviled 
(Isa. vii. 13, &c. Dan. ix. 26: Rom. iv: 11. Eph. ii: 11. 
Rev. vii. 2. 1 Pet. ii. 7.): (85) yea, the knife (Heb. iv: 12) 
-shall pierce thine own soul (Zech. xii, 8—10. John xix. 5. 
-37, Heb. iv. 13.), that the diversities of the thoughts df mafiy 
hearts may be disclosed. (Heb. iv. 12, Mark xvi; 16. Matt. xxvi, 
338. Heb. viii. 10. 1 Chron. xvii. 13. Deut. xxx. 6:) 
- (86) There was Anna also, a prophetess, the daughter of 
Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser (1 Sam. 1, 2.); the same advanced 
in many days, having lived with her husband seven years from 
her virginity. (37) And she was a widow of about eighty-four 
-years : who departed not from the holy place, serving day and 
-bight with fastings and prayers. (Matt. xxv. 1.) (38) She also 
‘standing by at that very hour, responded with coffession to the 
Lord (ver. 26. Isa. xix. 20. xhii. $. 11. xlv. (15. 2); xlix: 96. - 
‘dx. 16. ixin. 8. Jer. xiv. 8. Hos. xii. 4.), and spake concerning 
‘him to all who waited for redemption in Jerusalem. (Vern 25. 
29. Micah vii. 7. Mal. iii. 16.) Pets 
(89) And when they had perfected all things a¢ appointed by 
the law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, te their: cit 
Nazareth. (Matt. xxviii. 7. Luke xxiv. 44.) (40) And the child 
-grew, and was strengthened, being filled with wisdom; and the 
grace of God was upon him. (Isa. xi. 2. 8. Heb. Johni:s 144—17. 
80. Col. ii. 8, 9.) : | : 
q. M. B.: 


-. ANALYSIS a 
Of the First Mosaic Record (conthiencing Gen. i. . 
| and terminating ii. 4.). : 
| | 


Tue first record preserved im the Pentateuch begins thus: - 


“ In the beginning Aleim created ( produced, or had created, 
kad produced, ) the heavens and the earth.” : 
There is here no statement of any precise time when * the 
heavens and the earth” were created or produced into existence; 
they were created “tn the beginning” (MWND-2); but: of the 
date of.this beginning riet a wotd is said, The recotd simply 
Btates, that they were created ‘in the beginning.” There is not, 
in the Hebrew language, any distinction between the perfect 
tense and the pluperfect tense; and, where such distin¢tion 
- occurs in the translation, it is entirely arbitrary, it being regu- 
lated solely by the supposed or obvious sense of. the context. 
‘Thus the past tense WY he made, is in Gen. 1.31. ii. 2. inte 1. 
translated he had made. So WY ON", which so continually 
occurs in the Pentateuch, and which is usually rendered, ‘‘ and 
the Lord said,” is, in Gen. xii. 1, translated, “now the Lord 
had said.” ‘The wotds OFON NID MUNI, then, may be 
translated, “in the beginning Aleim (a title of the Deity which 
we shall hereafter examine, and which is rendered God) had 
created the heavens and the earth.” “ The beginning” (IYWN) 
refers to time whose date is not specified. St. John says, 
“In the beginning (tv apxq) was the Word: the same was ix 
the beginning ( apy) with God, all things were made by him.” 
But Si. Jobn, like the author of the record under consideration,. 
is silent as to the, date of this ** beginning” which he mentions : 
he says; indeed, that “the Word was God,” and that this Word 
was “in the beginning :” that he was “in the beginning with 
God, all things ére made by him ;” consequently, he existed 
before the existence of the things which he made. “ The begin- 
ning,” then, when he existed, preceded ‘the beginning” of the 
existence of all created things: ‘all things were made by him;” 
but when they were made, neither St. John, nor the Mosaic 
tecord, infornis us. | 

The record proceeds to state : : : 

“¢ And the earth was desolate and vold (WI) WW); and dazk- 
neds (Was) upon the face of the abyss (OVI), and OTP Mm 
(rvetine beod; spirit or wind of Aleim, trawilated Spirit of God,) 

flattered (moved tremulousty) on the face of the waters.” «- 

Thus the record; having simply stated that ‘thé freavens ahd 
the earth” had been created, proceeds instantly 4o speak of 
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what relates solely to the earth ; for the history of what relates 
to the heavens forms no part of the subject of the record.. The 
record states, that “the earth,” which had been created “in the 
beginning,” was ‘desolate and void, and darkness upon the face 
of the abyss.” It states that such was the condition of the 
earth: it does not say when tbat condition of the earth began : 
it does not say that the earth was desolate and void and dark 
when it first was created: it states merely, that “ the earth was 
desolate, &e.”’ Of any interval of time that may have elapsed 
between the first formation of the earth and the conimencement 
of its state of gloomy barrenness and emptiness, it says nota 
word; it does not say that there was not any such interval. 
Nothing is said of the condition of “ the heavens,” either prior 
to, or during, or after this time of the earth’s dark desolation. 


With regard to the words DYTON MY) we may observe, that M1 
denotes wind or air in motion, as well as spirit (ventus as well 
as spiritus; avedjpa having also the same double import); and 
DDN (the title of the Godhead, q.d. mighty ones,) suc- 
ceeding to a noun, has, in some instances, been considered as 
denoting might: thus pbx TN (1 Sam, xiv. 15.),° which 
in the margin is rendered “‘ trembling of God,” is. in the text 
translated “‘ a tery great trembling ;” but the former translation 
accords very well with the context, for the trembling ‘was the 
effect of divine agency (read from verse 6 to 23.), and it might 
justly be called a trembling of God, or a trembling sent on 
them from God (iyévero ixotacis mapd xueiov, Sept.); and 
ombx mbp (Exod. ix. 28.) which in the margin is rendered 
voices of God, is in the text translated ‘ mighty thunderings ;” 
but the words may as properly be rendered voices or thunder- 
ings of God: for in verse 23 it is said, M3) Mp ina AVY 
*¢ Jehovah sent thunder and hail” (xdpiog Bwxe davds xal yeAa- 
av, Sept.). Thunder having been regarded as the voice of. the 
Deity : ‘* Jehovah ¢hundered from heaven, and the Most High 
Qinp W1) uttered his voice” (2 Sam. xxil. 14.). Hence, some 
commentators have considered DVVN MN (in Gen. i. 2.) -as 
signifying a mighty wind ; and they would make the termination 
of the verse imply, that “a mighty wind fanned (or tremulously 
agitated) above, or upon, the surface of the waters.” Jehovah, 
indeed, speaks of his M1 or spirit, which influences or inspires 
the thoughts and affections (Gen. vi. 8. Joel ii, 29. or iii. 1.) 
and this Spirit is frequently spoken of in the Scriptures as MT) 
MED or Spire of Jehovah (see inter al. Gen. xli. 38. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. Isa. Ixi. 1.): so that as MVP I denotes the Spirit of 
Jehovah, DTONM might, naturally enough, be regarded as 
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denoting the Spirit of Aleim, or of God. It must be acknow- 
leged, however, that the expression TWYIM does, in many 
passages, .seem (as Parkhurst observes) to denote, a miraculous 
wind from Jehovah (see 1 Kings xviii. 12. and conipare with 
Ezek. iii, 14. viii. 3. xi, 1.24, 2 Kings ii. 11. 16. and Acts 
viii. 89.). So that DTN M7 may be translated, Spirit of Aleias 
(God), or wind of Aleim (God). . 

The record proceeds : : . 

“ And Aleim said, Be light, and light was. And Aleim saw 
the light that (it was) good; and Aleim divided between: the 
light and between the darkness.” : — 

As the record relates things only with a reference to the 
earth; as the “darkness” spoken of in verse 2, was “ darkness 
upon the face of the abyss” of the earth ; so must the statement 
of the dispersion of that ‘‘ darkness” refer exclusively to the 
earth. ‘“* Darkness” is expressed by a word denoting restriction, 
Terr; “light,” by a word expressive of fluency, or flowing 
Sorth, WW. ‘The wry was “ upon the face of the abyss” of the 
earth. We are not told that it was upon the face of any other 
part of the creation: we are not told that ‘‘ the heavens” were in 
a state of darkness during the time that darkness was upon the 
face of the abyss of the earth : so that during the time in which 
the earth was enveloped in gloomy obscurity, all.the rest of 
God’s works might have enjoyed a full blaze of unrestricted 
hight. We cannot infer from the record that such was not. the 
case: we cannot infer that light was, for the first time, pro- 
duced when the restriction, or JW, which caused: obscurity 
over the face of the abyss of the earth, ceased ; we cannot infer 
that the earth had not enjoyed the presence of light before the 
commencement of its state of desolation, emptiness, and dark- 
ness. The record is silent on these points, = =—_— ' 

“And Aleim called the light DY, and the darkness he called 
night; and it was (or, there was) evening, and it was (or, there 
was) morning (or, evening was and morning was) one DY.” 

The light was divided from the darkness (or, a division was 
made between the light and between the darkness): the former 
being called DY, the latter being called 9%) (night); and one 
BY contained “ evening” and “ morning.” So that the word 
DY is here used in two imports: it is applied in.a limited sense 
to denote the presence of light; and it is used in a general - 
sense to express a certain time. DY expresses, in some places, 
a given time, without reference to the duration or length of that 


time; thus, NAS my py (Isa. ii, 12.) rendered “the day of 
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the Lord of Hosts ;” YoNrt M2) DY (Judg. xviii. 30. rendered 

“the day of the captivity of the land:” (see also Isa. xi. 6.) 
DY is also used to denote the beginning of teme : NWT IN DVD 02 
(Isa. xliii. 18.) “even from OV (irs ax” dpyits, Sept.) L am 
He,” and it is used tu denote the time when “the earth and 
the heavens” were created (Gen. ii. 4.), which ¢ime is in Gen, 1 
1. included in “ the beginning.” In the record which we are 
now considering, seven periods of time are mentioned, to each 
ef which the term 0) is applied ; but no statement is made as to 
the date of the commencement of the first of these periods ; there 
is no mention made as to the lapse of time between “ the begin- 
ning” and the commencement of the first of these periods ; there 
is nothing said as to the length of either of these periods. The 
record does not say that the first of these periods com- 
menced with the commencement of the earth’s existence; 
it is silent on all these points. But no inference can be drawn 
from the silence of the record as to any of these points. The 
record does not speak of the revolutions of the earth, either 
diurnaj or annual; it does not tell us that it performed these 
revolutions from “the beginning,” when it was first created: it 
does not tell us that it performed them during its state of barren 
enjptiness and gloom: it does not tell us that it performed 
them during the first OY, or during either of the succeeding 
periods denoted by the term 01; but it does not say that the 
earth did not perform its revolutions during either DY, or during 
the state of darkness and desolation, or from its first date of 
existence: it is uttetly silent on the subject. But the silence 
of the recerd on this subject does not induce any one to deny 
that the earth has a diurnal and an annual motion ; so neither does 
the silence of the record warrant any inference that the condi- 
tion of the earth from “ the beginning” was a state of barren 
and empty desolation and darkness: it does not warrant any 
supposition that the earth had no annals prior to those which 
the Pentateuch records, . 

. € And Aleim said, Let there be an expansion (*p") in the 
amidst of the waters (i. e. the waters of the earth, spoken of in 
verse 2.); and let it divide between waters to waters (between 
waters with respect to waters, or divide the waters from the 
waters); and Aleim made the expansion, and divided the waters 
which (were) under the expansion from the waters which (were) 
above the expansion : and it-was so (or thus, i. e. it took place 
accordingly), _ 

_ The expausion here spoken of as separating a poftioti of thie 
waters of the éarth from the waters hich covered its surface, 
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must be the atmosphere, which contains water in the form of : 
vapor. . | | a oe 
‘And Aleim called the expansion heavens; and ‘evening 
- was and morning was (the) second OY.” | | 
. Here. the word OYDW heavens (which in verse 1 is nsed ina 
general sense) is applied-in a restricted sense to denote the- 
‘expansion in the midst of the waters.” (OVW, says Parkhurst, 
1g literally “disposers, placers ;” in which sense the word is plainly 
used, Isa. v..20. Mal. ii. 2.). By the inhabitant of the earth, 
indeed, this expansion cannot be distinguished from the general, 
expanse of:the universe; and as the names which the Deity is 
said to have given to different parts of his works were for the 
use of the iphabatants of the.earth, that name which is bestowed: 
on the general expanse is fitly applied also to denate the li- 
mited expansion proper to the earth. Had the earth never bad 
atmosphere before the second DY? We are not told that it had. 
Bot, nor are we told that it had. 

<«* And Aleim said, Let the waters under the heavens (i. e. the 
waters covering the surface of the earth) be gathered together 
unto.one place, and let the dry (land) appear: and it was so. 
And Aleim called the dry (land) earth; and the gathering to- 
gether of the waters called he seas (O%'): and Aleim saw that 
(it was) goad.” - ee 
- Aleim called the dry land, which the waters had quitted; 
earth (YN).. Here YN is applied in a restricted sense :to de- 
note land not covered by water: the same word being also ente 
ployed to denote the whole globe. (Gen. i. 1, 2, &c.) So.that 
YN and OVW have each a restricted as well as a general: ap- 
plication. The same remark lias already been applied to the 
word DY. Had the whole surface of this globe been covered 
by water from the time af the earth’s creation? This is not 
asserted in the record: the record is silent on this point. 

«* And Aleim said, Let the earth (i.e. the dry land) bring. forth 
grass(vegetate vegetable), herb, seeding-seed, fruit-tree, forming 
fruit according to its kind, whose seed (is) in it upon.the earth: 
and it was so. And the earth sent forth grass (vegetable), 
herb, seeding-seed, according to its kind; and tree forming fruit; 
whose seed (ia) in it according to its kind: and Aleim saw that (it ~ 
was) good. And evening was and morning was (the) third. DY.” 
. Did the earth never produce any vegetable, herb, or tree, 
before this period? The record does not say that it did : it doés 
not say that it did not. : 

‘‘ Aod Aleim said, Let there be (or, be) luminaries in the.ex- 
pansion of the heavens to divide. between. the DY (here used in 
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its restricted sense, as in verse 5) and between the night; and be 
they for signs, and for seasons, and for days (O°D"), and for: 
years. And be they for luminaries in the expansion of the hea- 
vens to give light on the earth (Y"W in its general sense): and it 
was so, And Aleim made (or, had made) two great luminaries : 
the greater luminary for the rule (or, regulation) of the DY (i.e. 
as used in its restricted sense in verse 5, to denote the period: 
when light was present), and the lesser luminary for the rule (or, 
regulation) of the night: and the stars. And Aleim set them. 
(or, had set them) in the expansion of the heavens to give 
ight upon the earth, and to rule over the DY and over the night,: 
and to. divide the light from the darkness: and Aleim saw: 
‘that (it was) good. And evening was and morning was (the): 
fourth BY.” . . - . 28 
The whole of this statement, like the whole record, has a re- 
ference solely to effects produced on the earth. Two of the: 
heavenly orbs were appointed to be luminaries, or ‘givers of 
light to the earth; and to be “‘for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and for years,” to the earth. They were to minister to the 
earth in these respects: the earth was to derive these advantages 
from them. Their purpose then, guoad the earth, was “‘ to give 
fight upon the earth ;” and to be “for signs, and for seasons, &c,” 
hey are therefore said in this record, which narrates things 
with an exclusive reference to the earth, to be set ‘in the ex- 
pansion of the heavens to give light upon the earth.” The state 
of darkness (or, restriction) in which .the surface: of that abyss 
of waters which covered. the earth existed at one time (bat 
when, for what length of time, or at what age of the earth’s 
being, we are not told), ceased during the first DY spoken of ‘in 
the record (verses 3, 4, 5.),‘ for: then “ light was” (but. we are 
hot told that it was then first given to the earth), and the light 
was then divided from the darkness (verse 4). So that lighé 
had been already given to the earth, the light had already been: 
divided from the darkness, when the two orbs were appointed 
‘to give light upon the earth, and to divide the light from the 
darkness.” ‘They were to- perform these offices with regard to 
the earth. but we are not told that these were the sole offices 
which they were destined to perform. The greater orb whiclt 
acts.as a luminary to the earth, performs the same office with 
regard to that lesser orb which was also.to act as a luminary to 
the earth, and which acts as such by reflecting on it the:light 
which it receives from the greater orb: yet not a word: ie:said 
of this in the record before us: we do not, however, deny the 
fact, merely because it is not stated in the Mosaic ‘records. The 
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sun, then, which now acts as a luminary to the moon, may have 
acted as such from that “ beginning” in which “ the heavens” 
as well as “the earth” were created: it may have acted as such 
during the dark and desolate emptiness of the earth; during the 
first, and every subsequent OV unto the present time. The 
record Is silent on all these poits ; for it is silent with regard to 
every thing which bears not an exclusive reference to the earth. 
‘The two orbs are introduced into the record under the head of 
the fourth DY, because they were then appointed to act as “lu- 
minaries” to the earth, and to serve “‘ for signs, and for seasons, 
&c.” Had they never served this purpose before? Did they 
serve this purpose before the commencement of that: barren 
and empty darkness in which the earth 1s stated to have, at one 
time, existed? The record is silent on these points. But 
astronomers have discovered, that the sun, which was thus 
appointed “to give light upon the earth,” not only acts as a “lu- 
minary” to the earth, and, as we have already remarked, to the 
moon also (thus enabling the moon to perform the part of a 
luminary to the earth), but that it acts as a luminary to other 
orbs in the heavens: which orbs, as well as the earth, perform’ 
revolutions round it, and some of which have lesser luminaries 
revolving round them, as the earth has the moon revolving round 
it. Now the Mosaic records say nothing of all this ;—and: why? 
Because they are not the records of the history of the universe, 
We may as well look for the histories of all the nations of the 
earth in the scanty biographical sketch of a single individual; as 
search for the history of the universe in the bref record of the 
history of the earth which Moses has preserved. Aleim made 
the sun and the moon; he made also all the remainder of the 
host of the heavens: he had already made all these; for “in 
the beginning Aleim created the heavens and the earth.” These, 
then, were not created by him during the fourth DY. The sun 
and the moon are spoken of during this period, because they 
were connected with the economy of the earth during this period ; 
but nothing is said of them excepting with a reference to their 
effects on the condition of the earth. ‘* And the lesser luminary 
for the regulation of the night: and the stars (OXIOI37 FN)).” 
This, then, is the only notice which the record takes of that 
vast, innumerable host of worlds which the immeasurable 
“heavens” contain: “‘and the stars.’ ‘The moon was to be the 
regulator of the night; bat, during the night, although the earth 
is indebted for its light princtpally to the moon, it receives some 
portion of light from ‘the stars :” this brief notice of them is, 
therefore, appended to the statement of the moon’s office as a 
luminary to the earth, But because the record enumerates the 
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sun, the moan, and the atars, as luminaries “giving light upor the. 
_ earth,” let not the arrogant pride of the inhabitant of this earth,. 
of this speck in the bosndless upiverse, flatter and -exalt itself, 
with the absurd idea that all the vast host of heavealy orba,. 
thousands of which we see, but myriads of which elude our 
Ijmited vision, were created’ in mere subseryience to our pigmy. 
globe. The Mosaic records offer no support to a notion so 
palpably absurd, go outrageously preposterous. On the con- 
trary, so far from affording to man apy grounds which can 
flatter his presumption, the records of the Pentateuch. do not. 
indulge him with the slightest hint of the nature, the histery, or 
the economy of any one of those bodies which he sees in the. 
heavens. Man, the lard of this little globe, is left in utter, igno-. 
rance of the state of other osbs, and of the. general purpose: 
allotted by the Deity to that magnificent array which he has: 
displayed in the heavens. He is left ia utter ignorance even of 
the history of his own gmall territory, prior to that era when. 
the present order of the things of the earth commenced, Whea 
leim first “ created the heavens and the earth,” what was the. 
condition of the earth ?—what its purpose ?—its office? Did it. 
come from the bands of the Creator desolate, void, and without 
We or purpose? Was ita gloomy blank from “the beginning 2” 
ad it no. history prior to its condition of dark barrenness 
and emptiness ? How long did its gloomy condition last ?—when 
did it commence?— when did it terminate? Did the earth aet no 
part-among the myriads of arbs which surround it, prior .to that 
order of things over which Adam and his posterity were sent to 
“have dominion?” ‘There are myriads of globes over which 
_ Adam and his race had no dominion, and. fram which they were 
cut off and insulated by distance of space: these globes, hows 
ever, had, from “the beginning,” purpases assjgned to them 
which they are continually fulfilling: might not the earth, then, 
have performed some office, have accommodated inhabitants of 
some kind or other, before it was furnished for the reception of 
Adam ?—These are high and lofty questions which the curiosity 
of man may suggest; but.to them the Mosaic records afford no 
answer whatever. - en 
And Aleim said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life (WT WD) PW OMT WI"), and 
let fowl fly above the earth on the face of. the expansion of the 
heavens (DOW YP in its restricted sense). And Aleim 
created great whales (O°), and every living creature 
GTN WHI >) that moveth, which the ‘waters brought. forsh 
abundantly after their kind, and.every winged fowl after. his kind ; 
and Aleja) saw that (it was) good. And Aleim bleased.them, 
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saying, be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, 
and let fowl multiply in the earth. And evening was and morn- 
ing was (the) fifth DY.” | 

“And Aleim said, Let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture (7 WH) after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast 
of the earth after his kind : and it was so. And Aleim made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and. 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind ; 
~ and Aleim saw that (it was) good.” 
** And Aleim said, Let Us make (WY) We will make) man. 


(OTN) in Our image, according to Our likeness (UNIT 105x3), 
and let them (they shall) have dominion (YTV they shadl subdue) 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. And Aleim created (N72 sing.) man 
in his (own) image ; in the image of Aleim created he him (N72 
WN), male and female created he them (OMX N3).” 

Aleim is here recorded to have spoken in the plural number 


when man was to be created, MWY3 We will make (man) 130533 
in Our image, \ANVITD according to Our likeness; and itis after- 
wards said, NN ND DON 0x3 10583 OINTAN DTN NIN 
“and Aleim created (verb singular) man (or, the man) in His 
(own) image, in the image of Aleim He created him.” Aleim, 
then, speaks of a plurality of being in the Creating Power, and 
acts as a single agent in the exercise of that Power. In the suc- 
ceeding record, the Deity is spoken of under the title M1 
DTN Jehovah Aleim; and under this title He is recorded as 
speaking of a plurality of being tn the Supreme Power, when 
He said 399 WIND (cs Eig & ‘Hywy) as One of Us (Gen. iii. 
22.). Jehovah is also said to have applied to Himself the 
plural number in Gen. xi. 7. The word DYTON is a noun mas- 
culine plural; its primary import appears to be mighty (plural), 
or mighty ones (Parkhurst assigns to it a different' import): 





1 There are several names or titles given to the Deity, but the name 
ovton (Aleim) is the only one which bas a plural form. The singular 
noun PDN, (Ale) occurs frequently in the Chaldee scriptures as a 
title of the Deity. The noun sing. by (Al) is also a title frequently 
bestowed on the Deity both in Hebrew and in Chaldee scriptures, and 
both these nouns singular are rendered God. Many other names or 
titles,arc also given to the Deity; and each of these is expressive of 
some attribute of the Supreme Being. Thus orbn in its plural form 
and singular application seems to be expressive of the 7'ri-wne charae- 
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being used as a title of the Deity, it is rendered 6235, Deus, God. 
This plural title of the Deity is usually connected with a verb 
singular, as DON NI Aleim created (v. sing.), DYN Toe 
Aleim said (v. sing.) ; but we also find it, in a few places, con- 
nected with a verb plural (Gen. xx. 13. xxxi. 53. xxx¥. 7.), 
with a verb plural and a pronoun singular (@ Sam. vil. 23.), 
and with a-noun adjective plural (Deut. iv. 7. Josh. xxrw. 19. 
Ps. lviii. 19.}; and in Eecl. xii. 1. we fiod PRI NN, 
‘© Remember thy Creators.” So that DYN isa title of the Deity 
implying Plurality existing as One Power. TS WT ITN my 
Jehovah our Aleim is one Jehovah (Deut. vi. 4.). DWN said, 
“We will make man in Our image, according to Our likeness; 
and OVION created (as a being acting in the singular number, 
He created) man in His (own) image, in the image of DION 
created He him.” So that there was plurality in the Aleim, 
yet One Power was Aleim, and Aleim was one Power ; and “in 
the image of Aleim,” “ according to the likeness” of Aleim, 
man was created ; and of all the created things of the earth, 
man alone is stated to have been created “‘in the image”’ and 
“ according to the likeness” of Aleim; that is, of the spiritual 
Godhead. When it is stated, that ‘ Aleim created ONT 
(man, or, the man) iv His (own) image, in the image of Aleim 
created He him,” it 1s added, ‘‘ male and female created 
He them.” It is stated, in a third record preserved in the Pen- 


tateuch, entitled DUN npn “DD, 1.e. “The Book of the ge- 
nerations of man,” (Gen. v. 1.) “ MNDI3 DIN OFON NID OVI 





ter of the mighty Godhead. bay and ston appear to indicate inde- 
pendent supremacy. ft) (Jah) is a title expressive of being: 6°QN, a 
Being of unlimited existence: the title Ni7 (He) conveys a similar im- 
port. The ineffable name sTy1 (Jehovah) is expressive also of indepen- 
dent, unlimited, interminable existence. The name j}'{N I will be, (which 
the Deity gives to himself, Exod. iii. 14.) expresses his perpetual exist- 
ence. °JTN (Ruler, or Eord,) is a title expressive of the Deity as Sove- 
reign Ruler. Oy Supreme, is another title of the Deity. ‘Fey (trans- 
lated Almighty) appears to signify, Pourer forth of benefits: this also is 
a title of the Deity. And these titles are variously combined: thus 
DTN MT Jehovah Aleim ; Sx mT Jehovah God; my ON God Su- 
preme ; *YIN ON God Lord; Ty ON Living God; DYM DTP Living 
Godhead; FN OMON ON God, Aleim, Jehovah ; TTP ‘YT Lord 
Jehovah ; imHy ft Jah Jehovah; “Wy bn God the giver, or God 
bountiful ; 9537 INT DIN ITN OFTON TON kT OTN aD 
(Deut. x.17.) Jehovah your Aleim, He, Aleim of Aleim, (the mighty 
one of mighty ones) Lord of Lords, the Great God. 
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Dow AN NPN ONAN JID OND IPN Dt ANN Mwy OR 
DIN WT) SONI OVI OTN &c. In the OY that Aleim created 
man, 1 the likeness of Aleim He made him, male and female 
He created them, and He blessed them, and He called their 
name man in the DY when they were created. And man or 
Adam, &c.” I quote this passage in this place to show the 
various applications of the noun DIN: we see it used, in the 
first place, in a general sense, to signify the being man (Homo, 
including male and female), and we find it used also to denote 
a male human being (Vir, Gen. ii. 8. 15. 18. 25, &e.); and, 
thirdly, we find it used as the distinguishing personal appella- 
tion of the first male human being : in which latter sense the 
word is, in the various translations, preserved in the original lan- 
guage: "Addy, Adamus, Adam. It is necessary to keep in mind 
. this general application and this restricted application of the 

word ON (as signifying both Homo and Vir, the being man 
and male man), when we read the statement that “ Aleim 
created DOIN in His own image, in the image of Aleim He 
created him, male and female He created them” (Gen. 1, 27.) 3 
because, at first sight, the passage might seem to state that the 
Vir, male man, or Adam, was s0 created, without any reference 
to the TWN, or woman, or female man ; and the subsequent re- 
lation of the formation of male man and of the formation of 
woman in the second record (Gen. ii. 7. 22.) might seem to 
accord with such an inference. Whereas we find in the third 
record an addition to the statement given in Gen. i. 27; for, 
after the statement that ‘‘ Aleim created DN, in the likeness of 
Aleim He made him, male and female He created them,” it is 
added, “and He blessed them, and He called their name OTN, 
&c. :” so that the word DN is here used in its general sense to 
denote the being man, or, what is commonly expressed by the 
human species ; ‘‘ Aleim created man (the being man), in the 
likeness of Aleim He made him, (DN the noun singular bemg 
here a collective noun, and the masculine pronoun bemg used 
to express both masculine and feminine,) male and female He 
created them, (the being man having been created both asa male 
and as a female, the plural pronoun them embraces both these,) 
and He called their name Man (He gave the name of DTN te 
human beings, to the being man, to the human race).” 
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AN INQUIRY 


Into the Credit due to DIONYSIUS of HALICAR- 
- NASSUS as a Critic and Historian ;--By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus.’ 





No. II.—[Continued from No. LXIX.] 


— Tis dAndelas xad rod Binaiou moovoodmsvos, div dei oroyalerdas 
wacav loroplav. Dion, Hal. -Antiq. Rom. hb. 1. p. 6. 


The Aborigines and Pelusgt. 


Dionysius begins the historical part of his work by stating, 
that “ the earliest remembered possessors of that city, the mis- 
tress of land and sea, which the Romans now inhabit, are said to 
have been barbarian Siceli: but no one is able to affirm with cer- 
tainty whether it was possessed by others, or desolate before their 
time. Ina later period, the Aborigines became masters of it, 
having taken it in a long war. 

‘© These Aborigines lived at first on the mountains, without 
walls, in villages, and dispersedly. But after that, the Pelasgi 
and other Greeks, who were mixed with them, assisted in the 
war against the neighbors, the Aborigines, having driven out 
the Siceli, fortified many towns, and subdued all the country 
which is bounded by the Liris and Tiber. Under different 
names they continued in the same place, retaining their old 
name of Aborigines until the time of the Trojan war, when 
they began to be called Latins, from their king Latinus, and 
taking their present name, when Romulus founded* Rome 
sixteen generations after the Trojan war. | 

“The Aborigines are said by some to have been the original 
inhabitants of Italy, (by Italy, [ wean all the country bounded - 
by the [onian and Tyrrhenian gulfs and the Alps,) and to have 
been called Aborigines from that circumstance. Others say, 
that they were houseless wanderers from many countries, who 
met by chance in Italy, and having made themselves strong 
holds, lived by robbery and pasturage, and that their name was 
derived from their being wanderers, or Aberrigines. Others 
fable that they were a colony of those Ligurians, who bordered 
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" Or colonized, cixicayros. 
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onthe Umbri. But the most learned of the Roman historians, 
among whom are Porcius Cato, who very carefully collected 
the origins of the Italian cities, and Caius Sempronius, and many 
others state, that the Aborigines were Greeks, who formerly lived 
in Achaia, and emigrated many generations before the Trojan war: 
yet they do not distinctly state either the Grecian lineage of these 
Aborigines, or the city from which they emigrated, or the time; or 
the leader of the colony, or on what account they left the mother- 
city. And although these historians make use of a Greek story, 
they confirm it by no Greek authority; so that the truth is not 
known: butif their account is correct, these colonists must have 
been of Arcadian origin; for the Arcadians were the first of the 
Greeks who crossed the Lonian sea, and settled in Italy... 

_ “Their leader Ginotrus, the son of Lycaon, was the fifth. in 
descent from A®zetis and Phoroneus, who were the first rulers 
in Peloponnesus: for Niobe was the danghter of Phoroneus, 
and Pelasgus was the son of Niobe and of Jupiter, as it is said. 
Lycaon was the son of Aizeiis; Deianira was the daughter of 
Lycaon, and Lycaon the second was the son of Pelasgus:and 
Deianira. Q&notrus was born of Lycaon the second, seventeen 
generations before the ‘Trojan war; and this was the time of the 
Greeks sending the colony to Italy. . . | 
.‘ CEnotrus emigrated from Greece, becausehe was not satisfied 
with his lot. For as Lycaon had twenty-two sons, it was necessary 
that the territory of the Arcadians should be divided into so:many 
heritages. On this account, Génotrus, baving left Peloponnesus, 
and having prepared a navy, crossed the Ionian sea; and Peuce- 
tius, one of his brothers, crossed with him. Many of their own 
countrymen accompanied them, (for the nation is said to have 
been populous io former times,) and as many of the other Greeks 
also as had not sufficient land. : 

‘¢ Peucetius, when they reached Italy, disembarked his men 
above the promontory of lapygia, and settled there; and. from 
him the inhabitants were called Peucetii. But C&notrus and the 
greater part of the expedition came to the other gulf on the west 
of Italy, which was then called Ausonian, from the Ausones, who 
inhabited those parts, but which took the name it now. bears, 
when the ‘Tyrrhenians became masters of the sea.- Cinotrus 
having found much arable and much grazing land, unoccupied 
for the most part, and thinly peopled even where it was oc- 
cupied, cleared away the barbarians from. some part of it, and 
founded small and adjoining cities, after the ancient manner, in 
the mountains. | : cet RS 

«The territory which he.occupied was large, and: the whole of 
it was called CEnotria; and all whom he ruled over were called 
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CEnotri. This was their third change of name; for under Aizeiis 
they were called Ezei: under Lycaon they were called Lycao« 
nes; and for some time they were called Génotri, from Cénotrus. 
Sophocles bears testimony to this in his play of Triptolemus ; 
for, in the course of her directions, Ceres says, ‘ all CEnotria, 
and the Tyrrhenian gulf and Liguria will receive you.’ 

<¢ Antiochus of Syracuse also, a very ancient historian, in giving 
an account of the oldest colonists of Italy, and the places in 
which they settled, says, that the C£notri are the earliest of 
whom there is any remembrance. To give his own words: 
‘ Antiochus, the son of Xenophanes, collected these, as the 
most faithful and clearest of the ancient accounts: the C&notri 
formerly inhabited what is now called Italy.’ And after men- 
tioning that they were called Itali from Italus, a king of theirs, 
and Morgetes from Morges his successor; and that Sicelus, 
having been received as a guest by Morges, established an 
independent kingdom, he adds, ‘Thus, being QC&notri, they 
became Siceli, Morgetes, and Italietes.’ . 

‘¢ Pherecydes also, who was second to none of the Athenian ge- 

nealogists, says, that Lycaon was the son of Pelasgus and Deia- 
nira, and that he married the Naiad Cyllene; and afterwards in 
mentioning their sons, and where they settled, he says, ‘“notrus, 
from whom the nbabitants of Italy are called Geénotri, and Peu- 
cetius, from whom those on the lonian gulf are called Peucetii.’ 
— *€ This is what the old poets and mythologists have related 
concerning the settling and origin of the CEnotri: and believ- 
ing them, I believe that the Aborigines must have been the 
offspring of these Cénotri, if, as Cato and Sempronius and 
others have said, the Aborigines were in reality a Grecian tribe. 
For I find that the Pelasgi and Cretans, and as many others as 
settled in Italy, came at later periods; but 1 am not able to dis- 
cover any earlier emigration than this from Greece to the west 
of Euro . 
- ©] think also, that the Aborigines possessed much land in the 
rest of Italy, getting some in a deserted state, and some badly 
inhabited, and that they cut off some of the country of the 
Umbri; and that they were called Aborigines from their dwell- 
ing in the mountains, axd ris bv Toic doer olxfoews, like the 
Hyperacri and Parhalii at Athens ; for the Arcadians are fond 
ef living in mountains. | 

“« But if some are by nature slow to receive accounts of ancient 
matters without proof, let them not be quick to think that these 
Aborigines were Ligurians, or Umbri, or any other of the bar- 
barous nations ; but having waited till they know the sequel, let 
them then decide what is most worthy of belief. 
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: *€ Of the towns which the Aborigines first inhabited, few re- 
mained in my time; most of them baviag been injured by wars,. 
and the other evils which ruin dwellings: but they were situated 
in. the country about Reate, not far from the Apennines, as 
Terentius Varro says ia his Antiquities, and were at least a 
day’s journey from Rome. I will mention the most illustrious, 
according to his researches :—Palatium, 25 furlongs from Reate, 
near the Via Quintia, inhabited by the Romans even in my time; 
Tribola, about 60 furlongs from Reate, situated. on rising 
ground; Vesbola, about the same distance from Tribola, nearthe 
Ceraunian mountams. Forty furlongs from this is the illustri- 
ous city Suna, where there is a very old temple of Mars. About 
SO furlongs from Suna is Mefula, the ruins of which and the 
traces of its walls are shown. Forty furlongs from Mefula 
is Orvinium, as great and illustrious a city as any there: for 
the foundations of its walls, and some tombs of ancient beauty, 
and the enclosures of burial-places extended in lofty barrows, are 
visible. An old temple of Mimerva is also.there placed ou the 
summit. Eighty furlongs from Reate, if you go by the Via 
Salaria, and near the mountain Coretum,' is Cursula, lately 
destroyed.* ‘There is shown also an island, Issa by name, sur- 
rounded by a lake, which the Aborigines are said to have in- 
habited without any artificial fortification, the stagnant water 
serving. justead of walls.. Near to Issa is Maruvium, lying im 
the. recess of the same lake, and 40 furlongs distant from what 
they call the Seven Waters. a 
“If you go from Reate towards the Via Latina, Vatia 15.30 
furlongs distant ; and Tiora, which is called Matiena, is 40 fur- 
longs distant. In this there is said to have been a very old oracle 
of Mars, similar to that fabled to have.been at Dodona; except 
that at Dodona, a dove sitting on a sacred oak is said to. have 
uttered the oracles: and among the Aborigine’, a bird sent by 
the Deity, and which they call Picus, and the Greeks dpyoxe- 
Aderys,3 appearing on a. wooden pillar, performed the. same 
office. . Twenty-four furlongs from this is Lista, the metropolis 
of the. Aborigines, which in still earlier times the. Sabines 
attacked by night from the city Amiterna, and took it by sur- 
prise. Those who escaped were received by the Reatim, and 
made, many attempts. to recover their country ; but not succeed- 
aa 
s cepa, Koon roy dpoc. , 
od Phis soands like a bull “but I am justified by the Latin translation, 
“Est Cursula nuper diruta:” the verb is omitted in the original. 
. 3 Our woodpeckes, I suppose. So 7 
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ing, they consecrated it, as if still in their power, and laid under 
a curse those who should afterwards make use of its produce. 

‘¢ Seventy furlongs from Reate is the illustrious city Cutilia, 
near a mountain; and not far from Cutilia is a lake of four 
plethra, filled by a spring of its own, which is always running : its 
depthis said to be unfathomable. This having something divine, is 
thought by the natives to be sacred to Victory ; and surrounding - 
it with garlands, in order that no one may approach the spring, 
they keep it free from ingress, except when in every two years 
those who are allowed enter the island, and offer sacrifice as is 
fit. The island is about 50 feet in diameter, and it is not more 
than a foot higher than thespring: it is moveable, and often floats 
about, the wind whirling it here and there. It bears a certain 
grass-like sedge, and low bushes: a thing incredible to the inex- 
perienced, and inferior to no wonder. 

‘‘The Aborigines are said to have made their first settlement 
in these places, having driven-out the Umbri. Afterwards, they 
fought for the country with the other barbarous nations, and 
particularly with the Siceli, who were their neighbors. First 
of all, a kind of sacred little band of young men was sent out 
by their parents in search ofa livelihood, according to an ancient 
custom. When these had once established themselves, the other 
Aborigines, who wanted land, attacked their own neighbors more 
safely; and they founded, besides other states, these also, which 
are inhabited at present: namely, the states of the Antemnates, 
and Tellenes, and Ficulnei near the mountains called Corniculi, 
and the Tiburtini, with whom a part of the city is even now 
called Sicelio; and above all the neighbors, they harassed thé 
Siceli. From these feuds whole nations became involved in a 
war, such as had never happened in Italy, and which lasted a 
long time. 
- ‘¢ Afterwards, some of the Pelasgi, who lived in what.is now 
called Thessaly, having been forced to leave their own country; 
settled among the Aborigines, and made war on thé Siceli _ 
together with them. The Aborigines received these Pelasgi, 
perhaps through the hope of assistance, but, as [ believe, chiefly 
on account of their relationship; for the Pelasgi were Greeks; 
and originally from Peloponnesus. They were unfortunate in 
many respects, but particularly in leading a wandering life, and 
having no fixed home. At first they dwelt at what is now 
called Achzan Argos, being autochthones, in the opinion of 
many. ‘They took their name originally from Pelasgus, who is 
said to have been the son of Jupiter and Niobe the daughter of 
Phoroneus. In the sixth generation they left Peloponnesus, and 
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emigrated to what was then called Hamonia, and is now called 
Thessaly, 

“ Achzus, Phthius, and Pelasgus, the son of Larissa, and 
Neptune, were the leaders of the colony. Having reached Ha- 
monia, they drove out the barbarian inhabitants, and divided the 
country into three parts, which they called after their leaders, 
Phthiotis, Achaia, and Pelasgiotis. There they lived for five 
generations in great happiness and plenty; but about the sixth 
generation they were driven out of Thessaly by the Curetes and 
Leleges (now called Atoli and Locri), and by the other nations 
who dwelt round Parnassus. Deucalion, the son of Prome- 
theus and Clymene the daughter of Oceanus, was the leader, 

“< Of the dispersed fugitives some went to Crete, others got 
‘possession of some of the Cyclades; part settled in the country 
round Olympus and QOssa, called Hestiotis, and part emigrated 
to Beeotia, Phocis, and Euboea. Others crossed over into Asia, 
and got possession of many places on the Hellespont, and, 
besides many other islands, that which is now called Lesbos, 
being intermixed with those who sent the first colony from 
Greece to Lesbos under the command of Macar the son of 
Criasius, But the greater part went by land to their kindred, 
who were settled at Dodona, and whom, as sacred, no one had 
attacked: there they remained a considerable time; but finding 
that they were burdensome, as the land could not maintain them 
all, they left the country in obedience to an oracle which - 
ordered them to sail for Italy, which was then called Saturnia. 
Having prepared many ships, they crossed the Ionian gulf, and 
endeavored to reach the nearest part of Italy ; but owing to the 
south wind, and their ignorance of the places, they were driven 
out of their way, and came to an anchor at Spines, one of the 
mouths of the Po. There they left their ships and the least 
serviceable of the men with a guard, so that they might have a 
refuge if things should turn out badly. Those who remained 
built a wall round the camp, and imported the necessaries of 
life in their ships ; and finding things to their liking, founded a city 
of the same name as the mouth of the river. They florished above 
all on the Ionian gulf; and being masters of the sea, they sent to 
the god at Delphi a tenth of the maritime produce also, In very 
great magnificence. Their barbarian neighbors attacking them . 
afterwards in great force, they left the city. After a time, the 
barbarians were driven out by the Romans; and thus the Pelasgi, 
who were left at Spines, perished. 

‘s But they who went by land having crossed the mountainous 
part, reached the country of the Umbri, who bordered on the 
Aborigines. The Umbri possessed many other parts of Italy, 
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for this nation was very great and ancient. In the. beginning, 
therefore, the Pelasgi mastered the places where they first 
settled, and took some little towns: but when a great army.came 
against them, they were afraid of the numbers af the enemy, 
and withdrew into the country of the Aborigines. .These 
thought right to treat them as enemies, and assembled quickly 
from the nearest places to drive them out. But the. Pelasgi 
happened by good fortune to be encamped at that time about 
Cotyle, the city of the Aborigines, near the sacred lake; and 
when they perceived the island tossed about in it, and Jearnt. the 
“name of the natives from some prisoners whom.they had taken in 
the fields, they thought that the oracle was fulfilled. For the answer 
given them at Dodona, and which Lucius Mamius, no obscure 
person, says he saw carved in ancient letters on one of the tri- 
pods lying im the sacred ground of Jupiter, was thus : 

‘¢ «Proceed, ye who seek the Saturnian land of the Siceli, and 
Cotyle of the Aborigines, where an island is carried; and being 
intermixed with them, send forth the tithe to Phoebus, and send 
heads to Kronides, and a man, to the Father.’ 

‘“‘ But the Aborigines coming with a large army, the Pelasgi 
holding out tokens of supplication, and advancing together with- 
out arms, gave an account of their own fortunes, and intreated 
the Aborigines to receive them as friends, who would not be 
troublesome, for that the deity had directed them to that very 
country; and they related the oracle. When the Aborigines 
heard this, it seemed good to them to. obey the oracle, and to 
receive the aid of Greeks against the barbarians, for they were 
harassed by the war with the Siceli: they therefore made an 
alliance with the Pelasgi, and dividing their own. land, gave 
them the country round about the sacred lake. But.the land 
not being sufficient for all, no small part of the Pelasgi, having 
prevailed-on the Aborigines to join them, attacked the Umbri, 
and. surprised their great and florishing city Croton; and using 
this as their fortress, they made many other acquisitions, and 
zealously assisted the Aborigines in their war, until they had 
driven out the Siceli. | 

_ The Pelasgi inhabited many cities in common with the Abo- 
rigines ;. some inhabited formerly by the Siceli, and. some.built 
by theinselves : among which are Coere, then.called Agylla, and 
Pisa, and Saturnia, and Alsium, and some others, which the 
_ ‘Tyrrheni afterwards took from them. Falerium and Fascenium, 
inhabited even in my time by-the Romans, preserve some little 
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remains of a Pelasgic origin, though they: formerly belonged to 
the Siceli, for many of the old Greek customs remained. there 
for a very long time ; such as the fashion of their arms, Argo- 
lic shields and spears, the sacred men who precede the others, 
unarmed and bearing libations, ‘before offensive or defensive 
war ; the temples and shrines, purifications and sacrifices, &c. 
But the clearest proof of all,. that those who drove out the 
Siceli were settled in former times at Argos, is the temple of 
Juno at Falerium, which is similar to that at Argos: the man-: 
ner of sacrificing was the same, and sacred women took care of 
the enclosure; and an unmarried girl, called canephoros, began’ 
the sacred rites, and choruses of virgins praised the goddess in 
_ their native songs. : ' 

- They possessed also no small share of the very rich and plea- 
sant plains of the Campani, having partly driven out the Aurunci, 
a barbarous nation. . Among other cities, they founded Larissa, 
and named it after their own metropolis in Peloponnesus. Of 
the other towns, some have stood till my time with frequent 
change of inhabitants; but Larissa has long been desolate, and: 
the only clear proof of its having been formerly inhabited is 
its name, and even that is not known by many: but it stood not 
far from what is called Popilii Forum. 

‘They held many other places also, both maritime and inland, 
which they had taken from the Siceli. But the Siceli being no 
longer able to withstand both the Pelasgi and -Aborigines,. 
got ready their children and wives, and gold and silver, and. 
abandoning their country, made for the south through the. 
mountains, and passed through the whole of lower Italy.: 
Being driven however from every. place, they prepared rafts, 
and crossed over from Italy to the nearest island. ‘This. 
had been occupied not long before by the Sicani, an [berian 
nation, who had fled from the Ligures, and who changed the 
name of the island from Trinacria to Sicamia. Their numbers 
were not proportioned to the size of the island, and the greater 
part of it was yet unoccupied. When the Siceli arrived here, 
they lived at first in the western parts, and afterwards in many. 
other places; and the island was called Sicily after them. 

‘Thus the Siceli left Italy, in the third generation befare the 
Trojan war, and: the 26th year of Alcyone being priestess at 
Argos, according to Hellanicus of Lesbos: for he mentions 
two emigrations from Italy to Sicily; the former, that of the 
Elymi, who, as he says, were driven out by the Cénotri; the 
latter, which-was in the fifth year afterwards, that of the Ausones, 
who fled from the lapyges. Sicelus, according to Hellanicus, was 
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king of the Ausones, and the men and the island were called 
after him. Philistus of Syracuse says, that the passage took 
place in the 80th year before the Trojan war ; but that the emi- 
grants were neither Siceli, nor Ausones, nor Elym, but . Li- 
gures: that Sicelus, the son of Italus, was their leader, that his 
subjects were called Siceli, and that the Ligures were driven 
out by the Pelasgi and Umbri. Antiochus of Syracuse does 
not mention the date of the passage; but he shows that the 
emigrants were Siceli, who were overpowered by the CEnotri and 
Opici. Thucydides calls the emigrants Siceli, and those who 
expelled them, Opici; but makes the time many years later than 
the Trojan war. This is what authors of repute have related 
concerning the emigration of the Siceli from Italy to Sicily.” 





DE ZSCHYLI HELIADIBUS, - 
A Godofred. Hermanno, Ord. Philos. H. T. Decano. 





Herapzs fabula fuit Fschyli, cujus que compositio fuerit ne- 
que a veteribus traditum est, nec que perpauca ejus fragmenta 
habemus sobrie judicanti aperiunt. Solis filias obitum fratris 
Phaéthontis lugentes ad amnem Eridanum, in quem ille preceps 
ruisse ferebatur, in arbores succinum stillantes ab Jove sive 
miserto, seu quod equos injussu patris junxissent, mutatas esse, 
communis veterum fuit opinio. Ex his facile conjici potest, Phaé- 
thontis temeritatem luctumque sororum argumeutum fuisse illius 
tragediz. Eamdem rem in fabula cui a Phaéthonte nomen fecit, 
tractavit Euripides. Que caussa fuerit Eschylo, ut hoc sibi ar- 
gumentum explicandum sumeret, ego non queram. Quesivit 
nuper F. G. Welckerus, qui quum aliarum Ascbyli fabularum, tum. 
hujus quoque compositionem exponere studuit in libro quem scrip- 
sit de Prometheis Hschyli p. 574. Is forsitan tempora aliquam. 
opportunitatem preebuisse conjicit; forsitan mercatores Massili- 
enses, dum Syracusis versabatur A‘schylus, electrum fluc advex- — 
isse ; forsitan Hieronem cum Massiliensibus, ut hostibus Carthagi- 
niensium, aliquid habuisse necessitudinis, ut poéta commendare 
istius commercii commoda potuerit. Placent sibi hodie viri docti 
in ejusmodi conjecturis, idque vitam veterum intueri appellant. 
Qui vereor ne nimis in longinquum intendenda oculorum acie non 
cernant quod aute pedes est, poétam poétam fuisse, qui | 
Id stbi negoti crederet solum dari, 
oo Populo ut placerent quas fecisset fabulas. 
Satius erit credo, fragmenta fabule considerare. 
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Ac nescio an ipsum trageedie initium servatum sit ab scholiasta 
Sophoclis ad QEd. Col. 1248. ra amd rav dpav gyot ray xpocayo- 
pevopévwr ‘Piriy. rivés 58 otrw xadoiot, ‘Peraia dpn. déyer Sé abra 
évvdyxia dia 16 mpos ry Sige Ketofut. péuryyrae d¢'Adxpay, éywr 
obra’ ‘Pixas dpos évGeor bac vucros peAralvas orépvwv' cai év ‘HAcd- 
ov Aioyvdos* 
7 *‘Pirae pév 81) rarpos. 
Alcmanis testimonium, quod in Welckeri collectione fragmentorum. 
legitur p. 80. corruptum esse, et numeri, qui nulli sunt, et duz 
inept voces éyOeov brat docent. Sensus tale quid requirere 
videtur ; ‘Pézas dpos, 200’ avrodai Nuxrds pedaivas orépywy. Com- 
para Sophoclis Orithyiz fragmentum apud Strabonem vii. 
295. (452.) quod Brunckio est incertorum xciii. Sed hoc obiter. 
fEschyli verba ita sunt comparata, ut chori esse videantur, in ex- 
ordio fabule locum in quem advenerit describentis. Sed is chorus 
num ex Heliadibus constabat, an ex aliis? Utcumque de hac re 
statuas, haud facile invenias, quo pacto qui bic pater vocatur, Sol 
possit intelligi. Itaque aut Oceanum dici putabimus, ut si hujus- 
modi quid scriptum fuit, ‘Pirac péev 5) warpos ‘Nxeavod yelroves 
avrar, aut Jovem, ut, ‘Pirac ev 6) rarpos aide Atés yetpwvordxor. 

Quibus in oris sitos esse montes illos putaverit Aeschylus, ex his 
cognoscimus, que Plintus H. N. xxxvii. 11. scribit: Phaéthon- 
tis fulmine icti sorores, fletu mutatas in arbores populos, lacrimis 
electrum omnibus annis fundere juxta Eridanum amnem, quem 
Padum vocamus, et electrum appellatum, quoniam sol vocitatus' 
sit yréxrwp, plurimi pocte dixere, primigque, ut arbitror, Aschy- 
lus, Philoxenus, Nicander, Euripides, Satyrus. Quod esse fal- 
sum, Italie testimonio patet, Diligentiores eorum Electridas 
insulas in mari Adriatico esse dixerunt, ad quas dilaberetur 
Padus. Qua appellatione nullas umquam ibi fuisse certum est, 
nec vero ullas ibi appositas esse, in quas quidquam cursu Padi de- 
vehi possit. Nam quod Eschylus in Iberia, hoc est in Hispania, 
Eridanum esse dixit, eumdemque appellari Rhodanum ; Euripides 
rursus et Apollonius in Adriatico littore confluere Rhodanum et 
Padum, faciliorem veniam facit ignorati succini in tanta orbis ig- 
norantia. Idem fere testatur Appuleius de orthograpbia ab Ang. 
Maio editus p. 135. Eridanus citra diphthongum, fluvius At- 
tice, nec non Thessalia. Est item Italie, qui et Padus: item 
Hiberia, auctoribus ZEschylo, Pausania, Euphortone minore. 
Patet ex his, Eridanum ab Aschylo Iberiz fluvium, qui alio no- 
mine Rhodanus vocaretur, esse dictum. Longissimum enim trac- 
tum terrarum Iberiz appellatio complectebatur: de qua re, ne 
Cluverium commemorem in Germania antiqua i. 2.-disseruit Uker- 
tus in descriptione orbis antiqui T. ii. P. i. p. 248. Certius quid 
inveniri posse ratus est Welckerus, qui p. 569. s. quoniam ad 
Pirenzos montes ‘sita fuerit. Rhoda, quam conditam ab Rhodiis 
postea’ Massilienses tenuerunt, hoc Rhodz nomine effici contendit, 
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Heliades Zschyli ad Rhodanum lugere fingi: nam scholiastam 
Homeri ad Odyss. p. 208. qui se fabulam istam e tragicis referre 
dicat, matrem Phaéthontis triumque Heliadum, Lampetiz, gle, 
et Phaéthuse, Rhodam vocare: cui quum apud Euripidem aliud 
nomen sit,ex schylo scholiastam que narrat retulisse. Hec 
mihi quidem ad eum modum videntur disputata esse, quo hodie 
multi in hoc genere litterarum multa et sibi et aliis persuadent. Su- 
munt enim pro veris, que non apertum est falsa esse, eaque sic 
inter ipsa conjungunt, ut, si vera sint que sunt intermedia, proba- 
biliter cohzrere videantur: illa ipsa vero intermedia, que, qued 
fundamenta sunt totius disputationis, vel maxsime demonstrari 
oportebat, omittunt vel etiam callide declinant. Id facile intelligi 
potest, si ordine singula consideramus. Ac Welckerus ita videtur 
ratiocinatus esse: scholiastes iste, quoniam auctoribus tragicis 
fabulam refert, discedit autem in matris Heliadum nomine ab Eu- 
ripide, Zschylum est sequutus; quumque mulierem istam Rho- 
dam appellet, quod nomen est oppidi ad Pirenzeos montes, ad 
Rhodanum collocavit Hschylus Heliades, non ad Padum. At 
primo non adeo certum esse, ex tragicis petiisse scholiastam que 
de Heliadibus narrat, ipsa ejus verba declarant. Sic autem seri- 
bit: “HaAcos ‘Pody pcxBels rq ‘Aowrxov, xaidas toyee DaéBovra cal 
Aapaeriny cal AiyAnv cai Dadfovcar’ dvipwheis d¢ 6 Paébwy, Fpero 
ray pnrépa rivos ein warpds. xvOdpuevos b¢ ws ‘HXlov, wapeyévero éwl 
ras Tov xarpos dvarohds. yywpiobeis b¢ rovrg, édeire red warpos éx’ 
ON yor air¢g ovyxwpiica To Gppa Kal rods purijpas, éxrws carorrevece 
roy xdepov. & b¢ “Hdws dxotcas, wapavra pev dvréreyev, eldds & 
weicerat. opdédpa dé airg éyxerpévy ovyxwpel, Scddtas bre 1d peraty- 
poor. emBas 5é éxeivos rod Epparos, drdxrws HAavrey, Sore whvre ra 
éxl ris yis dptyew. Karaneodvros 8¢ abrot pera rijs Oelas pdoyde ex 
rav "Hpdavor worapéy Kai pOapévros, ai ddehpai rapayerduevat. nara 
tov rémev rod KeArexod weddyous éOphvouv huépas ddvaNelwres Kal 
voxras. Sey caredejoas 6 Zevs ravras avdprnow everoinae rov 
Kakwv, perapopoey abras eis aiyelpous, aizep cial dévépa. Néyerae Se 
kal évrevOer droyervacbat tov Hexrpoy, Fijs apyaias oipwyihs &reda- 
puovrwy revroy caproy Trav Sévpwr. 4 de icropia mapa. rots. rparywois. 

orrexi, qua corrupta videbantur. Quid vero ex his eolligi potest? 
Nihil profecto aliud, quam quod dicit scholiastes, fabulam idlem 
a Wagicis esse tractatam. Quorum quum alius eam alio mode, ut 
credi par est, composuerit, potuit quidem scholiastes unum-eorem 
sequi, potuit etiam Aschylum, sed non minus potuit velea referre, 
Ju quibus omnes aut plerique consentirent, vel, ut solent scholiaste, 
ex aliquo haurisre mythographo. Quare si matrer Heliadum Rho- 
dam appellavit, hoc tantum Sequitur, non accepisse eum hoe no- 
men ab Euripide; non sequitur, accepisse ab Hschyle. Esto 
vero: dixerit eam Zschylus Rkodam: numquid id ad removen- 
das Heliades a Pada? Scilicet conjugem illam Solis ab oppido 
ad montes Pirenzos sito Rhodam esse. appellatam sumenduns eat. 
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Concedamus hoc quoque, quamquam non est demonstratum, 
Quin si demonstratum esset, nihil proficeremus. Neque enim eo, 
quod ad montes Pirenzos fuit illud oppidum, etiam hoc efficitur, 
Aschylum ubi situm esset scivisse. Id ergo ante omnia erat os- 
tendendum. At si de vero situ illius loci, in quo Heliades fratrem 
flevissent, ageretur, ne opus quidem esset oppido isto, Nam si 
Eridanum eumdem esse qui etiam Rhodanus vocaretur perhibuit 
Eschylus, apertum est, que ad Eridanum acta sunt, acta esse ad 
Rhodanum. Itaque minime effecit, ut mibi videtur, Welckerus, 
quod eum voluisse ex iis apparet, quz p. 571. dicit, ut a Pado ad 
montes Pirenzos transferret A’schyli Heliadum fata. Quin, ne 
Plinii’ verba quz supra posui commemorem, Aschylo auctore 
Phaéthontem in Eridanum, qui Padus sit, delapsum tradentia, 
fugisse videtur virum doctissimum quod infra afferam Heliadum 
fragmentum, in quo quum femine Adrianz meniorentur, non potest 
dubium esse, quin poéta locorum ignorantia Padum quoque cum 
Eridano et Rhodano commiscuerit, tractumque illum, in quo is. 
amnis esset, et Iberiam dixerit et Adrianam. 
Sed videamus reliqua fragmenta. Athenzas x, p. 424. D. 
roury Suowy éore ro areapéorepoy Kai 76 év ‘HAtaow Aloyvrcy, 
apbovéorepoy diBa. 

Sic Epitome. Vulgo ag@ovéorepa. Eustathius ad Iliad. «. p. 746, 
45. (644, 38.) kal wap’ AicyiAp &g0ovéorepov. Idem plura ejus. 
forme vocabula ex illo Athenzi loco repetiit ad Od. 6. p. 1441,. 
10. (89, 39.) Non érat opus apGoveorépay scribi, quod quibusdam 
placuit. Nam etiam in comparativis et superlativis masculina ter- 
minatio generi feminino adhibetur: de quo genere videndus Butt- 
mannus in Gr, Gr. i. p. 247. Aischyli verba utrum, quod mihi. 
veri similius videtur, ad uberes lacrimas' Heliadum, an, quod. 
Welckero p. 570. placet, ad succinum spectent, pro suo quisque 
statuat judicio. Sed ille quod dicit, Casaubonum.AéGa de Africo- 
intellexisse, Schweighzuserus fecit, non Casaubonus. Ipse autem 
quod censet Welckerus, poéiam AiGa alludentem dixisse, quod. 
AiBavoy a AeiBery appellatam in mente baberet, nemo noa indictum 
optet. 
Splendidissimum Heliadum, sed idem corruptissaum fragmen- 
tum est, qaod Athenzus xi. p. 469. F. de poculo disserens, quo Sob 
per noctem ferri a poétis dictus est, attulit : cal Aloyudos év “Hdcd- 
ow a0 éxt Svepais toov warpos ‘Hyaororevyés Séras, év 7g duiafdr- 
Awy woddy odparcervra gépe Spdpov wdpov, odd’ eis: peXavinwov mpoge— 
yoy ipepras vuxros dpodydv. Parum felicibus conjecturis hee tentats 
sunta viris doctis, in iisque ab Erfurdtio in Horreo Regiomontane a, 
cloloccexit. P. iii. p. 466. que leco monui, metra, que quibus- 
dam visa sunt anapestica esse, aperte esse Ionica a minore. 
Scripture varietas, quam mihi per G. Diadorfii libesalitatem licet 
auctiorem dare, hac est: Ssafdddec Mes. A. atque codd. Flosen- 
tinus, optimgs ille, et Palatinus. Pre od’ eis cod. Pal. ebdeis. 
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Florentinus od6e/s. Pro vulgato iueprds, quod etiam in Palatino 
- est, Florentinus ipepis, Ms. A. iepas. Casauboni conjectura, &0’ 
ém) Svopaitce cob marpos, tam facilis est, ut nemini non debeat arri- 
dere. Que si ad metrum non convenit, quis dubitet quin librarii 
communem formam pro poética reov posuerint, rariore quidem apud 
tragicos, sed usurpata tamen, ut ab Hschylo in Prometheo v. 162. 
in Septem ad Th. 107. ab Sophocle in Antigona 604. ab Euripide 
in Iphig. Aul. 1530. in Heraclidis 911. Quod si recte verba illa 
emendavit Casaubonus, conseyuitur, non posse verum esse, quod 
Welckerus, nomine credo fabulz adductus, pro indubitato habuit, 
chorum ex ipsis fuisse Heliadibus compositum.. Sic enim jperépov 
dicendum erat. Sed, etsi probo emendationem Casauboni, tamen 
hoc argumento non utar, ne videar ex emendatione illa potius qui 
_ chorus fuerit, quam ex choro de emendatione judicare. Ac non una 
caussa est, cur Welckero von assentiar, Primum enim quod ad nomen 
fabulz attinet, etsi permultz a choro appellate sunt fabule, tamen 
non esse id in omnibus factum, quarum nomina multitudinis sig- 
nificationem habent, vel in iis que servate sunt Aschyli Septem 
ad Thebas et Heraclide Euripidis testantur. Deinde quum ia ar- 
bores populos mutatas ab Hschylo perhiberi Heliades tradat.Pli- 
nius, num obriguisse in orchestra chorum, obductasque cortice 
virgines ex frondibus cecinisse, succinum pro lacrymis fundentes, 
censebimus ? an vero, secus quam constans usus postulabat, ante 
finem fabulz digresso choro, quem omnium postremum abire con- 
veniebat, nuncium aliquem de mutatis in arbores formis retulisse ? 
Denique uum ipsas predixisse credemus, quod in uno fragmento- 
rum est, feminas Adrianas luctum suum esse imitaturas, quod ab 
iis potius dici conveniebat, qui consolari Heliades vellent? Hzec 
igitur quum siut incredibilia et pene portentosa, sic ego arbitror 
statuendum esse, chorum ex nymphis ad Padum, ac fortasse ex 
Oceanidibus, quoniam res in extremis ad occiduum solem oris acta 
credebatur, fuisse compositum. Fis addam, si constitisset chorus 
ex Heliadibus, certe Eschylum septem Solis filias, ut Hyginus fecit 
fab. 154, numeraturum fuisse, quem numerum, ut Euripides Sup- 
plices suas, facilius poterat ad justam chori magnitudinem augere, 
quam quas eum Welckerus propter illud ad Odysseam scholion 
tres numero introduxisse existimat. Omninoque que Welckerus 
p. 496. de choris dicit, quorum tres primariz persone fuerint, 
multis sunt magnisque dubitationibus obnoxia, quum, ut hic ipse 
Heliadum chorus, non nisi conjecturis nitantur. Neque Euripides 
Hippol. v. 739. tres dixit: pravam enim scripturam rpirdAatvas, 
quz metrici cujuspiam inventum est, et meliores libri et scholiaste 
explicatio et ipsa numerorum insolentia vitii arguunt.. Minus etiam: 
Ovidius quidquam ad Aschylum facit, qui quum sua undecumque: 
colligeret, aliquid certe ex Euripide, si quis hujus que habemus- 
Phaéthontis fragmenta comparet, videtur profecisse. Sed redeo 
ad-fragmentum, a quo profecta est-hec disputatio. In ea id. per-' 
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opportunum est emendaturo, quod de metri genere, qui harum 
rerum aliquem usum habet, non potest dubius hzrere. Neque 
vero quem sensum esse verborum oporteat obscurum est, preesertim 
consideranti simillimum Stesichori locum, quem cum schyleo 
conjunxit Atheneus: ’Aédcos 8 ‘Yxepovidas Séras éoxaréGave 
xptaeor, Sppa dt dxeavoto repacas AdgicucO’ iepas wort BévOea. yucrds 
épepvas, orl parépa xovpidiay 1’ ddoxoy waidds re dldovs. Ita ergo 
scribendum puto: | _ 
| Ere 
éml dvopaior reod | 
marpos ‘Hoatororuxes 
Séxas, év rp dcaPddrdee 
wodvy oldpardevr’ dugldpopov 
xopoy, els wedavirmov 
mpopuywy lepais vucros dpodydy. 
Vix opus esse arbitror moneri, depravationem vocabuli aug/Spopov 
ceteris vitils originem dedisse. Nam quum semel gépec scriptum™ 
esset, dca/ZaAXec mutatum est in dcaBaddAwy, et quoniam dpdpoyv 
xépov ferri non poterat, alii dpduov wédpor, alii Spduov xdpov scrip- 
serunt, unde natum videtur otf. Id qui in dp6’ immutavit, Bo- 
thius, litteras correxit, sententiam reddidit-languidam indignamque 
FEschylo. ‘Apodyos quid significaret, novissime ostendere studuit | 
Buttmannus in Lexilogo vol. ii. p. 71. seqq. qui quod docet, sum- 
mam ita caliginem noctis appellari, verissimum est: sed quam 
viam iniit, ut ad eam explicationem perveniret, vereor ne aliis non 
minus quam mihi argutius quesita videatur. Atque ipse spero vir 
prestantissimus fatebitir, multo simpliciorem esse que a me pro- 
posita fuerat ejus nominis interpretatio, ut quidquid turbidum 
esset significaret. Sed fugerat eum locus ad quem id notavi Euri- 
pidis in secundo fragmentorum Phaéthontis e cod. Claromontano 
erutorum v. 6. ov« dpodyor éopdpkere, et rob tis éorw aiparos 
Xapai xeody; Ac mansit hee vox in Germanica lingua, nisi quod, 
ut usus dominari solet, molken serum potius, quam quod residuum 
sécreto sero ita dici debebat, appellamus. Nempe videtur proprie 
quod mulgendo expressum coagulatur spissum et pingue, ita dic- 
tum fuisse; inde autem translatum ad crassam caliginem. Czte- 
rum quod ad illud poculum Solis attinet, neminem latere potest, 
rutilantem cceli auroram, in quam occidens sol immergitur, a poé- 
tiscum aureo poculo esse comparatam, quo ille exceptus noctu 
per Oceanum ad ea loca deferretur, unde rursus esset . oriturus. 
Itaque mireris viros doctos, I. H. Vossium in Epistolis Mytholo- 
gicis vol. ii. p. 156. et C. O. Miillerum in Doriensibus vol. i. 
p: 425. de illo Solis itinere tamquam siin tabula describi possit 
disceptantes. Ipsos si interrogare liceret Stesichorum, Eschylum, 
Mimnermun, nescire se faterentur, mirarique quod nos sciremus. 
- Grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecdotis p. $46, 9. ’Adpravat yuvai- 
kes. Aloywdos ‘HAtdoww *Adpraval re yuvaixes rpérov Elover ydwy. 
VOL, XXXV, Cl, Jl. - NO. LXX. Tt. 
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Erent heee, ut videtur, ia eodem-chori Lonico carmine buuc in. 
medem scripts : , 
w "Adpuval re yuvaixes 
rpémov aEovet your. | 
Veri simile est enim, Jonica, ut poctica forma, ysum esse Eschy- 
lam, qued fecit etiam Euripides in Hippel. v. 735. dpQelyy e éxt 
mérrioy cipa ras ’ASpinvas deras Bpiavov 6° idep, iva mepee 
sraddooove’ els oldua warpos ra\auvac Kdpac @adBovros olcry Saxpier 
ras #Aexrpogaeis abyds. Chorum illa apud ZEschylom dicere, ut 
consoletur deflentes fratris obitum Heliades, supra monui. Qui sit 
ille lugendi mos, quem sexwature sint feminse ad Pad um, hi scrip- 
tores indicant. Polybisss ii, 16. rédd\a Sé ra wept roy worapoy roi- 
rov isropobpeva, Atyw 54 rh wepi Dadforvra cal riy éxeivou ATWO, 
tre 58 ra Sdxpva rav alyeipwy, cal roves pedcveluovas rous wepl roy 
morapoy oikouvras, ov pam ras éegraselotrs vy gopety roravras ax0 
row cara DaOovra wévbovs, cai rieay by Tay rpeyicyy Kai ravryg =pee- 
couviay DAny, gi pey rov wapdvros vrepOnadyueba. Scymays ¥. 
399. 8:0 xai ra xAnOn rasta Tey piknTdpwr pedavetppovely se Tere 
nap ¢ tye crodas. Diodorus Siculus v, 23. éweywpideoy &° ev raze 
rev véter neAgwrais kal 76 rovrer révGos. Commemoravit hos loons 
Welckerus p. 572. quod fecerat jam, qui plurima de Phaéthoatis 
febula collegit, Phil. Claveriys ia Italia antiqua i. 3¢. 
_ Atque bec quidem sunt, qiwe diserte ex Heliadibus alate ha- 
bereus ZEschyli fragmenta. Cerrupto nemive ‘EAXad/y apud Har- 
pocrationem v. zadocécopey Gatakerus in Miseell. p, 629. adduei 
ae pastas est, ut que ibi legunter Machyli verba wexpiire podrquler 
i, ex Hediadibus petita crederet. Gronevins Lajum ab Har- 
pocratione nominatum putabat. Mihi veri similius videtur, nen 
fabulze nomen, sed ipsius poéte verbum in isto yocabule latere. 
Versus, si ex trageedia est, convenit in Philoctetam, 

Sed alia sunt in incertarum fabularum fragmentis, quse prebabiq 
lias referri ad Heliades possint. la his snum leyissinio quidem, sed 
tamen aliquo indicio numerem, quippe et metro scziptum Jonice, 
wt potuerit in eodem carmine chori, cyjus duo supra sunt frag 
menta allata, locum habere, neque abherrens ab re, quum longm 
viz mentionem eontineat, sive quis eam Solis, sive paternum iter 
gmulantis Phaéthontis, sive Heliadum fratris corpus querentium 
intelligere volet. Scholiastes ad Lied. 1. 754, of S¢ pacw ée wAy- 
povs omdéos, mal drobiddaqcs moAAow nai paxpol, cal yap Aleyides 
poditeis Thy ALiw obras Exewcny rifmaw, Sraw Méyy, sid 
_ gpmiduey pijcos Gdeii, | | 
Etymel. M. p. 271, 17. of dé geet. omidéos, xeddoi na} parpet’ ned 
yap Alcyzdos modAdats citrus éyew riw dMiw riferas, olay, aridson 
pias Ger. Ex illis plorihus Asehyti logis, ques hi dicuant 
ao ss is, Cujus mentio exitat apud Easietbium P. 882, 5& 

84, 40.) owvanyoped 7 yet suidéns ypagy. cal eo map’ Alexthy 
cxsSupv waiov, & days parpor gare rues wadaterk, a, ~ al 

Apte dici -potuis im temeritatem Phaéthontis, quod apnd, Gto- 
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btenm Serm. iv. 15, vel sine auctoris nothitie, vel Cheremioni tri- 
butum legitur : ” 

ob ypy woddKy roy tpdrov Alay gopeiv’ 

ogaheis yap obdeis ed BeBovdeboGae Soxet." 
Mihi quidem hee Aschyli esse videntur, cujas nomen in illo per- 
turbatissimo Stobei sermone verbis qaz statim sequuntur apposi- 
tum est, 4. Bapy gépyp’ AvOpwiros ebruyGv A¢pev. Heec quidem non 
est Eschylea oratio. Illos autem duos versus €o veri similias est 
ab Aschylo esse scriptes, quod is amat quecumique celeritate 
conspicua sunt wobém vocare, ut in Sept, ad Th. 629. woSaxes 
oppa, in Cheéph. 574. toddKer wep Baroy yarkebpari, et in frag- 
mentis, 7d ros kaxoy Tobaxes Epyerac Byorois. | - 
- St, que Sol Pha&tthonti cutrufi conséendenti praecepta dedisset 
relatum fuit in Zschyli fabula, conjicias ei loco convenire, quod 
grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecdotis p. 372, 8. servavit : 

1 Axeve ras éas éxterokas, — | 
dyri row rév éudy émorodév’ ofrws Aleybdos. Est quidem loc 
dictum ejusmodi, ut per se nullum de fabula, unde petitam sit, 
faciat indicium : sed quum non sit incredibile, Nonnum, quemad- 
modum Bacchas Euripidis multis in locis est imitatus, ita in Phaé- 
thontis rebus Eschylum habiisse ante eculos, advertit mihi an- 
mum, quod apud illum Sol dicit xxxviii. 267. &MAd ov per Krde 
pibow tym 5€ ce navra SiddEw. : 

Ob similem caussam aliud Aschyli fragmentam ex Heliadibus 
 sumptum esse suspi¢or. Nam Aischylam etiam Euripides szpius 
imitando expressit, qui quum in Hippolyto eo loco quem supra 
posui, cum Heliadibus mentionem conjungat Pleiadum, non inepte 
conjicias id eum Zschyli exemplo fecisse.. Verba Euripidis hec 
sunt v. 742. ‘Eoxepldwy & érl unddonopey dxray dyucayu ray do- 
dav, iv’ 6 wovropédwy moppupéas Aiuvas vavrats obk 26° ddav véper, 
cepvor réppova Kipwy obpavot, rov “Arhas éxet, xpiivai r’ duPpdarac 
xéovrac Znvos pehdOpwr wap’ ebvais, tr’ & Piddwpos aiser Calta yay 
ebSaryorlay écBdois. Ifa hec, nisi fallor, scribenda sunt. Zschy}i 
versus servavit Athenzus xi. p. 491. A. cai Aloybdos 84, éxparée- 
Tepov xpooralgwy rg dvépare kara ry popeviay’ 
ai 8 xr’ "Ardavros waides wvopacpévas 

warpos péytoroy AOXoy olpavogreyy 
 KAatleoxoy, va vucrépwy favracparey 
| Exoues poppas dwrepor [lederddes. 

dnrépovs yap abras eipnxe dca iy xpos ras dpvers Opwveplar’ Oipa- 
vooreyij emendavit De Ia Porte du Theil, quum legeretur otpavdg 
re yij. Respicit hos versus etiam scholiastes ad Iliad. 7, 486. ras 
82" ArXavros druylas kNacotvoas atris xaraucvepoOival oye Alayinos, 
Itaque ut in Prométheo Typhonis Atlantisque exempla commeno~ 
rafi videmus, ita non absurde suspicabimur, cum Heliadibus smmi- 
lem, ut illz, sortem nactas Pleiades fuisse comparatas.. Ae, nisi 
fallor, ips heec dicebant, quo se ob nimium luctum purgarent, 

fixc habai, que’ de Mscliyli Heliadibus dicerem. Agendum 
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nunc id est, quod hanc nobis prefandi opportunitatem feet. Indi- 
cenda est enim oratio, qua die xiii. Septembris h. ix. memoriam 
To. Aug. Ernestii, viri de litteris omnique eruditionem meritissimi, 
recolet Ern. Fr. Hoepfnerus, AA. LL. M. et-Phil. D. cui id officium 
ab Ordine nostro impositum est. Is, sapiente Ernestit proposito 
exemplo, quum. eos. refutabit, qui in libris sacris solam grammiati- 
cam‘ quam vocant interpretationem adhibendam censent, tum dicet 
adversus illos, qui se ad irrationalis- doctrine delimamenta, pro- 
prium ignorantiz atque ivertie perfugiuni, recipiunt. “Ad eam 
orationem audiendam qua decet observantia invitamus R ECTOREM 
ACADEMIZ MAGNIFICVM, PRINCIPES CELSISSIMOS, COMI- 
TES ILLVSTRISSIMOS, VTRIVSQUE REIPVBLICZ -PROCERES 
GRAVISSIMOS, COMMILITONES GENEROSISSIMOS -ET ‘Hv- 
MANISSIMOS, speramusque eos hoc frequentius esse conventuros, 
quod quum orator is est, quem et ingenium et doctrina: et: vite 
probitas maxime commendent, tum in Ernestio ble fuerunt virtu- 
tes conjuncte, que wteroam conservari ejus memoriam postualent. 
Nam si ea demum summa laus est doctorum, non tantum didicisse 
multa, sed discendo mentem animumque ad humanititem veram-- 
que eruditionem excoluisse, itaque instructos publice privatimque 
monitis, exemplo, auctoritate, denique omni-vita prodesse, haud 
facile nostra patrumque nostrorum memoria invenias, quem -vel 
dum viveret illustriorem fuisse Ernestio, vel - post: obitum' per ‘ebs - 
quos formasset magis imoiortalem exstitisse dicas. -- =<. yO 

P. P. Domin. xvi. p. F. SS. Trinit. a. clolocccxxvi 
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. . ; 
Tue following extract from Apollonius Alexandrinus De Con- 
structione, contains some remarks on Greek Syntax which I haye 
not met with elsewhere. Notwithstanding the unfavorable testi- 
monies concerning this author which are given in ‘‘ The Diversions 
of Purley,” I must join with Mr. Harris in thinking highly of this 
work, as containing most profound and acute speculations on the 
first principles of the Greek language. As the work seems not to 
be very generally known in this country, I am ‘in hopes that I may 
induce the classical student to consult the whole by bringing into 
his view this specimen of its contents. I quote from the ‘edition 
lately published by Immanuel Bekker, which, although printed on 
coarse paper, is on the whole very accurate, and in no wise 
detracts from the high reputation which he has obtained as editor 
of Plato. ~—s_- a ot St 
After having explained fully the nature of the cases of nouns, 
and shown why passive verbs are joined with the genitive, and 
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active with the accusative, the author proceeds to give am account 
of certain anomalies in Greek Syntax which appear at first sight 
to be in contradiction to his general rules. . ‘ 
+» “Hows Sdfec pu GwpadicOar 4 ex rev aicOhoewy évépyea, éxet-abro 
16 alcOdveaOae émi yerenyy péperac, xad ere rat peporepoy Twapa- 
AapBavdpeva, rd axovery, 76 oogppalvecBat, yevecba, dx- 
recbae ob py re rd: BXémerv—eérl yap aircarin)y géperat—xat 
Ta TOUTH curwryupotvra, CpG pal ce, Bed pal ce, 
ne Oocduevos marép' éoOAdy, = tt 

Acvoow, Sépropat, drretw. cai Soxet poe ra rijs ourratews wavy 
dedvrus xaBicracba, Ai pev od» ex rar alcOhoewy Sia0éoes réioy 
dvahapBavover riv aro rav wher, el ye cal dxovciws éreiocica 
rH axoy hj gory xpoadcarlOnot ro Sov oopa of re yap rav-mpidvuiw 
Fyxor-Kai ai Bporrai ovx dxexopérny Exovorrhy axo)y rq gwry. rot 
pévroe wabous eyyier } Kara’ yerixny civrakis, xabos eixoper ob 
pévroe pera rijs ixo ra ris ovvratews ylverat, caOo-cal évépyera viy- 
eort } ywvouérn ex rijs dtabécews, éxei rd &mrea Oac per’. évepyelas 
cal-dvridcariBerat 5:4 rijs-rév Oeppav éxadis } Wvypay f &dXwy row 
Towvrwy. obrws éxet ro dogpalver Oat, ro yeverOut, meptocoy dy 
ein rept rijs rar roovruy avridtabécews ScakapBdvery, ca0d xpddyddy 
éoriv dis del }) ywopévn trav rupay yevos avredcarlOnoe ry yevoty, 
kal ray duowdey ry dogpnoy. “H ye py éx rou dpgv ddbeos évep- 
yeorarn éori cal éxi wréov draPiPacopévy, ws Kaxeive-paprupel, 
- ob re rot dtvraroy Kegadijs éxdépxeroy doce, - ‘crm 
ovde yup eis rd dvrimabely txd Tov Ewer ebdiaGeros,” eel rd mo00- 
dcariBev eipyerac b76 rijs karapioews ray opbadpor. 

To dvwpadoy rijs cvvratews xariwectey huds eis rovavrny éxrpomny 
Adyou cuyxaraPijvat. daiverat & Gre cal ro Pidety roi epg duolcee,* 





: 1 In addition to the reasons here given for verbs of sight being considered as 
possessing more of an active character than those of the other senses, it ma be 
added, that, agreeably to a very ancient Theory of Vision, which it is not unli cely 
may have prevailed at the formation of the Greek language, the organ of aight 
was not supposed to be the mere passive recipient of impressions, but that, on. the 
contrary, it emitted certain energies or rays by which it caught the perception 
of objects. The following extract from Nemesius will make. this hypothesis in- 
telligihle :—'Iexapy o¢ 8 pnoly durwag &xd rain Oplarpauy dmorsivopivac Tog wEpaosy 
fauray xabanip yeipov ixapais xaGeae rovoass TOG ixtag chaos tw aytiantiy adray 
Epc 1d dpardy dvadidoves:.—De Natura Hominis. _ ot 
; Ft would appear that the Epicureans, who were in general far inferior to ‘the 
other philosophic sects in- knowlege of physics, had the merit of first promulgating 
hotions on this’ subject similar to those now entertained. Their dpinion is thus 
briefly stated by the same author: of 32 ’Exixoupo: (paciv) dawra ea paitopivay 
apooxlaray roig opbarpoi¢.—Ibid. See.a full exposition of the Epicurean doctrine 
of vision in the 4th book of Lucretius, De Rerum N atura. Coe 
‘Esse in Imaginibus qua propter caussa videtur—: : 

- ‘ «4 Cernendi, neque posse sine his res ulla videri.—l. 289, &c.. '.» 
- 2 It is here acutely. remarked that the will is a free agent in friendship, hut not 
in love ; and the truth of this observation is confirmed by a.great master of human 
nature, Xenophon. Inthe Memorabilia hé makes Socrates speak with indignation 
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xabors i) pay dc rou pircix éyyivopdrn didGeays evepyeias avann oysnis 
ver’ of your grroirvres Tasdevoucs, BGA ris CuqGécews sowriig THE PMH 
xecpévns éx’ alriaricyy ovvresvouans. oirws Exes catra Scdaoceny 
gat ro elGecy.' 1d ye phy épgy Suodoyet ro xpocdiariBeqGas oxo 
rod épmpévay. 56 xal Sedvrws ij Largu éxirerapévy padAdAoR Ovdwaiye 


éxpycaro, 

éyw $€ cai) vorrares éparac. 
kai cagés gorey ws cuverou pey éoriy Kai Gyaboi ro piety, cad wep 
kal rarépes raidas gidovaey, ob phy cyverod 76 épgy, GN’ {dn wapeg- 
Qopéros rd Aoytorexcv, Od xpi) Spa dxopeiy Evexa rivos sa per PAG 
éx’ alrrarudy géperar, ra 5é Ep éxl yevuxiy. — 

Kal ro cdcaGar de cat trpovoetabas cal dpovrigery. gsi 
yerecny gapdpeva, per’ dvepyeias rijs rod ppovrigew exer éyxel pevox xad 
To xdaxew vxép rivwr, Kai ebAdyws Ta Ths yevucts aypeaparéraexzas, 

‘Opoles Ext yercayy péperac kai baa éxicpbrecdy rivey onpalver eG 
TRY roy VxepeydvTer H Kuprevdyrwy dd0ecty Kara Adyor obx axlBayou, 
wpogavés yap cor os yupis yevixis crijpa ob Eqriy éxuvogjoat. du 
rotro ra cryree eis yerwas dvaduerat kaidro yexcgy xapayeras by 
re dvdpagy. év ra dyrevuulas, dxavray réy Suvapevey Krijcin Guar 

t. de& rotzo rd pay véa rédcs Kal ra Spo duo Gvdpara Ke- 
Gecrara éy dou révos Sis cMiverar, o& pey ro Kopaxos Féxpa § 
tos ctbamos, Gvov yrddas, "Ayace&y Acuity. crADelens, yap rg 
yevuciis avvolyeras cai 7a Tijs éxuxparjocas. “Kort yotry ) xpoxeipéwn 
ovevyla ray pyydrev reuayen, Krieg toy Baowéwr of ixdvres. dud 
totro Bagylkedw rovrey, hycpovete, crparyyeé, rupayy 
dca rovro axapddexros & SoriKy év re . 

Muppuddxeoow &vacce,* 





of the carelessnesa with which men cultivate theix friendships, and. of the facility 
with which they lay them aside. (lib. ii. c. 4.) On the other band, in his Cyropadeia 
he illustrates by the interesting story of Peathea the enalaving influence. of love on 
the human mind. There the philosophic kiug says to his youthful general—tHse ele, 
dom & Kiipor, ti idsrsdorde lees d dpacbinas, od xn) aad al iow Svay si1¢ Babderm; 
Gan’ lye, dou, icopanes xsl xralercag bad Avan 3.” Zourre, um) Seudrderrae ye TOKE ny rene 
wad petra xarxdy vol oveas, eple ys ipay, 13 SovAcvey, nal dcdéstac y: TadAd, Ov w Hiieney 
abric origicOus: nai dy qritens Soxip nai Tivos GANS vero bxahAa yaad, X05 CO Sunead 
veug paiva: dwadderriebas, bAAG dadeycivour ly vpotipg eivi arayun Asi is aidiipp iddere. 
~~—-Lib. v. c. 1. The contention between reason and love in the human breast has 
eften been depicted by the poets, and all of them have agreed: in generally assign. 
ing the mastery to the latter. 1 mayrefer in particular to the 8d book of Apellenage 
Rhodius, and to the 8th book of Owid’s Metamorphoses, for admirable descriptions 
ef the female soul contending with this fatal passion. Galen, in his Treatises en 
the Tenets of Plato and Hippocrates, quotea many passages from the dramatic 


verbs, signifying ‘to persuade,” if the signification of séfw and be 
ezactly the same. Apelionius has acceunted very. satinfactosilp fer the. constrec- 
tem of ssibe with the accosative. The reasm marencden taken the dative; 
avems tp be because ger is joined to suades © moe 
? Thad. i. 180. Similar constructions er *. 
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} yap ret Evaece cuvratis ry yevec)y amirqces. obras byes 16 ne 04 
predw, Seordaa, cpard, Gdrka mheiora ric loys Ervecas éxduevas 
Beds reva phew ws ra red Adyou dvéorparra. éy yip rots dvdpacew 
6 érexparay Ev yeriny vocirar wrdoec 8 re Exixparovpeves éy ciGelg, 
‘Aprorapxov dotdes, Bacchéws olkérys: Ev ye why 7% apoxecs 
péry ovrrakec 6 pev dxexparéy voeirar évy ebOelg, 6 5 éxcxprredpevos 
dé» yeveen Seowicw yap éy& rotrwy val érexvpiedw. Hpds de 
Ay phoaiper, ro- xpdrev, od 70 rabrd pépes Adyou dvena cat pipe, wet 
el. roéro, ob rdvrws xa? 7a ris cvvrdtews els rabré ceveheoaercn, de 
pdvor atrijcec ry yerixiy, fa yupts obdésore xrijovs éxivoeirae. keds 
repoy wavy avayxaiws ra rov Adyou avrevrpadn. Ayuérev yap evpe 
ratets rovoupeba’ pos xrwrika, ra ¢ phpara wreoww exec dpOiy xapv- 
grorapéyny ‘id kat owudéperat, ex 8 abray fornrae fh SidOco rhe dq 
xparelas, i res oon dy vovire ex yerieie wrecews, va0ws xpoetpyrar. 
avaykn oby raéoa ro xapugiordpevoy apdowxoy éx rév pnpdrwyv év 
wrwcee dpi caraylvecBat, 70 5¢ rovrev. mpdowroy avOuraydpmeroy pi) 
€y &XAn wrace: xaraylveoBar 4 ri yey is Gvev ob cuvrlorarar uryp 
ree obyralis, caBbds rpoelropev. "Eort yor xaxetve éx rptrowe xporbel- 
wat, Gs kai ra ef abrév wapugtorapeva dvépera warty yevinas araes 
rel. rg ruparyg” O riparvos wapaxerrat, Kai pla obrraiee hy 48 dpdo- 
répuy, 6 abros Xévyos ert row Pacerevs vai Bacievw, onpariyyés+—- 
orparnya, eorérns—Seordew, xépros—xuprebw. : 
Xwpyréoy b& cai éxt ra ry Soruy cvvracadpeva. Kad 8) dravra 
ra weptroinow Snobyra, etre kal ree ev Ady etre cai rap év chpart, 
éxl dormy géperat, ds exer ra retadra, Xéyw col, dbaei Ad-yeu ovt 
peradidwpys cages yap dre 70 NE yw' ce créwrny rocavréy mr onpat- 
ver, de ov mpoteprae Adyou pigopal we Sedpaxévat ra rijs wAowijs, Kai 
Sedvrws xdhuy ra ris Evepyetas rife dia rod Aéyerw ext dorexiy cure 
reve, ka0a wep cat éwt owparos Tépyw cot doet reperow® coi re pépos 
Tob owparos. rd ye puyy répywo ce wale, ry évépyeray exigépor 
kara rov Sroxecpévov, ovvirOer opolws ets riv alrraruhy obvrat. 
‘Eg’ dv 8) covraiewy xp} voeiv ds ob ro ex prijs dortkips mpécwnny vor 
Odpevoy Spodoyhoee To répvopar, ct: ye abr@ prev ra rs évepyelas ob 
wpootiertOn, rH pérvroe éyxerptévy almari«y, 4s Kat pdvny Gr ely ro 
wafyricdy, Aéyw TO réprouas. 6 abros Acyos éxl TarTWY THY OUTW YO- 
ovpérwy, gdw cor kai dpdov ws ob robrov maOnTiKOy TO Gdo pat, rev 
82 Edw ce. cat ewpgdas cor, cal cwpwdd ce, bprd ce, crOq- 
plew cor, rpaygds got, dvayivackw colt, pairy ooy 
wepre cot, cropyvw aot, Swpotpar, xapicapar, abrAa car, 
‘piv ris cuvratews repexolnciy riva: Tov: avdeiy onpatvodons. érépas 
‘yap evvolas exerat rd abAG rots abdois® rov abdety dxovopévev 
ae ae ann aaa eennee amen een anna 
meaner Spyoyes is joined with the dative by Ausch \na and Euripides. It is woxth 
ef: remesk, bine the noun byvat also geverne the dative case, as, P 7 
so %Op aixas? Opotroyoy worisao” dydpacoty Graxsa. Il. v. 546. 
. «| The Latins, it ia well known, used the ablative in tbia construction, as— 
Silvestrem. tenni musam meditaris arene. 
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ward ey ry xporépay odvraity éx ovvapgortpov, éye rifs Evepyelat 
rev addeiy cal. abray rav abdoy, EE fs ori rd abAG rots Oearais 
ris 5¢ érépas ovvrakews, Sre ro abdeiy onpaiver rijy etdnow rijs abhq- 
gews éf Is yiverat ro rois avAois abel» ev toy rp Std re adda 
ra ris réyyns éxcdelxvuc0at, cadanxep } Sa rev opyavey évad\ay} 
y:vouévn axoredel To ovpigecy rois abdois h atAeiy rH ctpeyy:. To 
rovovroy Ear éxevofioa Kal éx’ GdAwy pnyudrwy et ye ro &xoveiy 
wore per onpalvee abryy ry peradoyuw ris. axons, os exec éxi rey 
WYSv Kai Pouwy cal pwrdv cai Ppovroy xa ragay rev ob« éyypap- 
Hare, EE od cal daper dfunxdous revas elvac GAN’ orev Srov 76 ovr- 
cévac TeY AKovopevwr. TO ‘yap 

. Nécropa 8 obk €dabey lan, 7 
oby dxdoty re onpualver, os ov Ekabev abroy } pwrh, GAda rorotrdy 
Tt, peradaBwy rijs guriis ouviice cal ry dy rois worépors wpaiiy. . 


‘Opolws 5é xai éxi Sorimjy gépera cal rd Urnpers cor, Sovrevw 
oot, Exopal co," akodov0s cot, kw cow Tov yap éy abrais 
éynetpévar évepyemy etal repimonrikal.. rd yap dovdeveww wagons tarn- 
pealas éumepiexrixdy, Hs ra cldn wéAW Emtpepicdpeva ry Evepynrixn 
diabécee riy alriaruny ararei, rplBw ce, Aovw ce, viTrw oe, 
Kkeipw, cooud, ope, avada, éprréxcw, Laprxpivu, pardpirvu. 
Kai r6 eixecy de, maons dvribécews éumepiexrexdy dv, kal ro bx 0- 
Xwpeivy waorre airy Adyy eis Sorihy carhyrnoe. _ 

Kai ra é tons diaéoews avaydopeva, rovréore ra év dvoi rpoowrats 
ryy abriy éyovra évépyecay kur’ GdAhAwy, évy dSoruy xaraylverat, ds 
éxer ro payopal cot, rarkalw cor, yupvacopal cot, isxaco- 
pat, advOtoradvopat, povopayd, mayKkpariaew. Kal dre 
bey dec ra roaira él xrdayiay pépecOat, wavri mpovmrov éyKecpgyys 
diaBi:Bacrexijs Siabécews exit mpdownoy troxelpevoy, ws car’ apyas 
elropev, Suvapevoy dpodoyffoat rv eis avro ywpijcacay StdBeaty* vo- 
eirac your éxi dt0 éuvywy ro wadalew, ro raykpariacety. aAN’ ovr 
ye i) peylorn évépyeta axarncaca airturecny eis ev pdvoy caraylyve- 
rac ro duarlBecBar ef ebOelas, pu) jy xpoodcarBévat, ds exer rd Sépw 
oe, rUxTwoe, Talw oe. 6 yap obrws épicdpevos ody Gpodoyel TO 





There is however in this instance a manifest departure from the genuine significa- 
tion of the ablative, and indeed the language gained little or no advantage-over 
the Greek by the introduction of this case. The grammarians are not a 
whether the ablative of the Latin language was an original case, or borrowed from 
the Greek. Varro and Diomedes (Batach 277.) contend for its being an original 
case; but Priscian (Putsch 672 and 965.) is of opinion that it was formed from 
the ancient Greek genitive in 627. oo 
1 Between fwouas in Greek and sequor in Latin, there is an ext i dis- 
agreement in syntax. It is to be remarked in explanation of this, that the Greek 
verb governed the accusative in the Doric or aucient dialect of the language from 
which the Latin was derived. Thus, yivoe 3\fo¢ fomsro. Pind. Ol. vi. This dia- 
lect appears not to have been formed on the same philosophic principles with the 
Ionic or old Attic, which. under certain modifications became afterwards ‘the 
standard of fashionable language throughout Greece. ; , 
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‘dareralecOat. ob 54 ovy ra mpoxelpeva pypara ro rowvrov éxnyyéA- 
Aero, kai cages Ore Evexa rovrov ovde exidégerai aircariijy. fy. yap 
éykemmévn } ari &idbeors ex rov éréaov .xpoowxov ro avrimaleaBac 
roy mayxpartacorra. Ti ovy eis Soruy éxwpneey; ort xa} yerecn 
épepicero eis wabyrixjy diabeccy. adroorncerat Epa ayudorépwy rév 
mrdgewy } roadry cuvratis, cal ok AAny émdékerar 7} pdynv rhy.5o- 
rixiy, €& is kal evedixroy 76 ayrimepitaoipevoy ray. dabécewy. 
ory your povaduy péev Siders } yuprage o€, dvremeprxocoupérvyn 
0. ék Tov toov } yupvacoparcol. inragw aé, c As ro maOnreoy 
imzaopat imo cod, cai wader 70 ef ivov dvaydpevoy irx ad@opat 
go i. wAgiora kai els ro rowtroy éort rapa0écbat, & wep mapareparéoy. 
Oirw & olpac exec cal rd weiMopac bx cod, cal ode Addo re.on- 
Haiver ro welBopal coe, hry é& A\AhAwy pos GAyjAous yvopévny 
weopovny.— De Constructione, lib. iii. § 32. 


Banchory Ternan, May, 1827. — 





THE STUDY OF THE HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE RECOMMENDED. 





From Dr.. Anselm Bayly’s Hebrew Grammar, 1778. Ex- 
tracted from the Dedication to Dr. Lowth, Bishop of Lon- 
on, p. lll. , . 


-A ‘FREE and liberal study of the Hebrew language, in which 
the first and leading revelation was made from God to man, seems 
to be the surest method of ascertaining the perfection of the, sacred 
writings, and of throwing such new light upon them as may clear 
their sense from many ancient objections, and subject it less to 
new ones. | . . | 7 
_ “Tt may appear a new and inconceivable truth to some, though 
not to the author of the Prealectiones, that the Hebrew for its 
facility, expressiveness, the rules of syntax, and figures of speech, 
to say nothing of its important contents, would be the first lan- 
guage to be learned, were it possible to explain a language not 
understood otherwise than by one that is. This makes it necessary 
that every learner should begin, as well in grammar as in speech, 
with bis native tongue; but then he might very usefully go from 
the Hebrew to the Latin and Greek, drinking at the fountain-head, 
and not wholly at the less pure streams. 7 get 

«© What hath hindered this natural and rational procedure, is 
the universality of the Latin, and the prevailing practice,of writing 
grammars and lexicons in this language, which hath made it the 


anua linguarum. : 
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‘‘The English aad French especially require the knowlege of 
these languages, the study of which is notwithstanding too mueh 
neglected by both nations. The French, far from allowing Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin to be the foundation of literature, searcely admit 
them. to have even a share in a liberal education; and we, as in 
other things, so in this, too closely follow their example, to Cite 
destruction of religion, erudition, merit, and honor. 2 

. Oar gotd is changing apace into tinsel, and our silver imto fin ; 
insomuch that your Lordship caunot help foreseeing with deep 
concem, that, should the megiect of letters, the contempt of reve- 
lation, and the shight of the essence of religion, as well as of ifs 
form, continue to increase with the same degree in the next cen- 
tury as. in the last aud present, this nation will be bet one remove 
from its original state of barbarism; whieh te eseape there is no 
way so sure as by quitting the efficieut cause of our-degemeracy, 
infidelity, that root of evil, and once more, with the simplicity of 
our forefathers, returning to the word of God, that tree of wisdom 
and life. 

“The first word of God comes to us through the Hebrew; in 
which language, your Lurdship well kaows, and I bope freuy this 
grammar it wilt appear to others, that every thing carries marks 
of priority and originality; and of course, that this language stands 
at the head of letters, for nature, elegance, stability, uniformity, and 
precision. | 
- .“ The Hebrew is more natural and elegant thaa any other han- 
guage, because more descriptive and figurative : it is nore stable 
and uniform, because more radical; and it is more determinate 
and precise, because more ideal, | . 

‘‘ Here, doubtless, your Lordship, with every other mart of learn- 
ing, will be ready to rise up in commendation of Greek and Latin; 
and FE am no less ready to allow that their excelfencies and beau- 
ties are striking and abundant. ; 

‘Your Lordship will permit me to observe upon one cireum- 
stance, that appears very singular and surprising, which ts the 
preservation und existence of the Latin and Greek, as well 
as of the Hebrew, long time after tlre people who spoke them 
were extinct, and other contemporary languages changed and 
gone. : | . 

‘« Reffecting upon this astonishingevent,I pleased myself with the 
thought of having discovered the motive and reason of.this preser- 
vation. It had been very eatly prophesied that Japhet should’ dwell 
in the tents of Shem, that is, the descendants of Japhet slrould 
conquer those of Shem; and afterwards it was more explicitly 
foretold who those descendants should be, namely, the Greeks 
vod Remans ; and the tine when this event should happen. Accord- 
ingly the Greeks led the way by conquering Asia uuder Alexander ; 
and the Romans followed in the conquest of them and of Judeg, 
who literally dwelt in the tents of Shem, when they took Jerasalem 
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under Titus Veapasian, when dlse the prophecy was eminently ful- 
filled, by the gospel taking place of the law, with a sudden cessa- 
tion of sacrifices over all the wosld. _Hence the Gseek first, and 
afterwards the Latin, became universal languages ; the most learned 
and proper to have the bonor of communicating to the world the 
revelation of God preserved so many ages in the eriginal Hebrew « 
from which the Septuagint and the Vulgate present: us with two 
the earliest translations, and even to this day the most extensively 
understood. — | ' 

‘* Thus, Japhet’a conquest over Shesi extended even to his lan- 
guage, and unfortunately the writings of Japhet are read, studied, 
and admired more than those of Shem; and I sincerely wish the 
victory night turn about, yet not so as that the former should be 
fore neglected and deatreyed, but only made tributary to the 

ter.” . . 

From the Preface, page xvi. : 

‘* The truths whieh we should contend for, are, first and princi- 
pally, the Hebrew language banded down to us, and preserved 
with wonderful purity aud intelligibility through @ series of above 
five thessand years, containing, happily for us, the faith onee 
delivered to the saints; secondly, the Greek translation called the 
Septuagint, of great importance, notwithstanding it is not always 
exact ; thirdly, the points, though neither coeval with the Hebrew, 
nor, according to the present system of the Masora, very ancient, 
nor essential to the formation of its grammar, nor absolutely 
necessary even to its pronunciation and signification, are yet very 
Curious, and well calculated to preserve, without changing the 
letters of the text, a traditional and usisform pronunciation, and in 
general may be made useful fora ready but not sofullible iuter- 
pretation; lastly, grammars, which, though net perfect, are very 
useful; insomuch that, had no grammar been writiea, the Hebrew 
in many particulars, if not on the whole, must have been to us un- 
intelligible, notwithstanding any help from the Septuagint. 

‘‘ Cappellus. hath proved that the points were not added to the 
Hebrew text before the fifth century; and others, that the art of 
pointing did not arrive at its completion tll the tenth or eleventh. 
Elias Levita gave up the antiquity of the points, and so deth 
every wise man of the present Jews, who ealy plead their necessity 
and usefulness for a uniformity of pronunciation, to enable the 
master and pupils to understand each other m the schoels, and 
the people their priest im the synagogue: this plea is just and 
proper for them; but the case is widely different among Chris- 
tjans, who may be allowed to understand the Hebrew witheut any 
exactness in pronunciation. - ae pe 

‘'Fhanks then and civility at least, though not implicit faith, ure 
due to. the Hellenistic Jews of Alexandria fos the Greek: transla- 

tion; to the dectors of Tiberias for the points, exeept where they 
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pervert or embarrass thie sense ; and to the grammarians for rules: 
to Rabbi: Juda Hiug the first, and to Buxtorf the last..© 
. “The. granimarians.in most esteem with the Jews are Rabbi 
David .Kimchi and Elias Levita ....The additional gnd critical 
knowlege of Latin and Greek enabled Buxtorf to write upon -gram- 
mar. with more accuracy than either Kimchi or Levita. The Greek 
fathers, none of whom. studied the Hebrew, except Origen of the 
third century, nor any of the Latin fathers, except Jerome of: the 
fourth, contented themselves with the Septuagint, which they he'd 
ia as great veueration as the Papists do the Vulgate, even to the 
prejudice of.the original. Common sense, impatient under long 
Imposition, began at the Reformation to appeal from translations 
and mere.tradition, both Jewish and Papal, to the original Sctip- 
tures: hence a sudden and mighty stir about Hebrew, particularly 
in the sixteenth century, whence there arose a sharp controversy 
between Protestants and Papists. The two Ruxtorfs: writ warmly 
in defence of tlie points arid Massoretic text: these were as warthly 
opposed by Cappellus, by Mascleff, by John Morin, also. by our 
Walton. The Papists patronized Elias Levita’s opinion, and put 
one part of the Protestants upon the labor of establishing the points 
with Buxtorf at their head, assisted by the Jews; the. other denied 
the. necessity of the points to fix the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. . oe _ . ‘ 
_ ** Father Simon acted as a moderator afterwards, but what his 
real opinion was is uncertain. . Poa 
. “ Stmon’s materials, many of which are bad, and some unprofita- 
ble, lie in general so very undigested and shapeless, the references 
often wrong, that his account of manuscripts and translations is 
perhaps the only part of his writings to be depended upon. ..: +, 
. In this last century, the study of the Hebrew has been revived 
with more than ordinary vigor by John Hutchinson, who opposed 
the points, and. stood up for the correctness of. the Hebrew. 
Though it may be right to stand on our guard against things that 
' wear the face of. novelty, yet it is ‘also right to try all things with 
dispassionate inquiry and sober judgment, in. order to hold fast 
the truth, which hideth itself, and will not-be found by writers 
under the influence of passion and literary pride, who descend to 
-illiberal language, and fight with.their pens, as it is said the Greek 
and Roman scribes did with the stylus. 
*‘ The points are certainly too multifarious, tedious, abstruse, and 
restrictive to a literal interpretation; doubtless they add, or rather 
create the difficulties and labor. of learning Hebrew; for which 
reasons, the intelligent reader may rightly depend upon his own 
judgment and attention to the context in construing freely, in 
assigning the. roots, and in tracing derivatives and significations; 
-but then he ought not to be unthankful for their help,.and despise 
them : it is one thing to correct the mistakes or abuses of points, 
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and another, indiscriminately to reject their use. The steady and 
substantial part of language ‘are the consonants: conftision is in- 
troduced chiefly by: the vowels, which are uncettain and subject to 
‘change. --The Hebrew, in which evéry letter is significant, parti= 
cularly ‘the serviles, as ‘it. exists in the Bible; was certainty not writ-- 
ten according to pronunciation of vowels, nor ought any language, ° 
but according to propriety and sense, : It is this ‘which: makes the 
Hebrew stand -distinguished: from. every other. language ‘in’ the 
world, and affords a self-evident proof that Moses, the prophets; 
and.scribes wrote not from tradition and. comnton: pronunciation, 
but by: divine direction; which alone. could preserve the Hebrew; 
notwithstandiag some few Chaldaisms, various reudings and apparent 
irregularities, so amazingly pure and uniform from the time of 
Adami down to that of Malachi, amidst the confusion of: tongues, 
the variety of pronunciations, the difference of dialects, and a 
seventy years’ captivity. Had the Hebrew been written like other 
laiguages, according to the pronunciation. of the points, erany 
other pronunciation, any one can see at first sight that change 
and ‘unintelligibility aiust inevitably have bappened to it in as short 
a time as it'did-to the ancient Latin in the Salian verses.” 1; 
_ These remarks of Dr. Bayly on the Hebrew language seem to 
myself so valuable, that I request the insertion of them in the - 
Classical Journal; and I beg leave to add, that it appears‘to-my- | 
self that no person can be considered as having received a liberal - 
education, who is not able to examine the verity and propriety of 
the translation of any: text in the Bible. And what more easy and 
- pleasant task than to set about such a course of. study usder the 
direction: of Parkhurst.: In addition to his;‘Hebrew and Greek 
Lexicons, the only books essentially necessary would be a Hebrew 
Bible and Greek Testament, and perhaps Dawson’s Lexicon to the - 
Greek Testament... > Doron TMS 
-The Hebrew Bible of Montanus is particularly valuable for the 
literal version. of Pagninus; and the time perhaps may come, 
when the superiority of that version to all others will be understood. 
Pagninus preserves the Hebrew and Greek idioms, which. cannot 
be changed-for those of any other language, in nine instances out-of | 
ten, without the sacrifice of truth, in part or in whole. . (See Dean 
Woodliouse’s preface to his new version ‘of. the Apocalypse, and 
Tilloch on the same book, p..187.) ee 
_ If we would satisfy ourselves with translating and collating 
Scripture adequately, in the full conviction that, ‘if we lift up a 
human tool on the altar of God, we defile it, we might perhaps 
become instruments of convincing the world that the Bible is its 
own and only certain interpreter. a 
The Bible the religion of Protestants, and the Bible its own 
proper key, according to revelation and reason, was the prin- 
ciple of our Reformers ; but I fear that the next generation did not 
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content themselves with the same divine key; but instead of copy 
ing from Ged, copied from the copy which the Reformers had 
wude from God, till by: copying from each other in succession, 
generation efter generation, it may have become necessary now for 
us to compare our picture with the original. The Bible Society 
bes awakened us to a sense of the propriety of this step; and I 
feel no deubt that, if we could agree to sacrifice our own superfi- 
cial reasonings and fancies, and go to the divine prototype for the 
purpose of translating and collating adequately and only, we should 
soon find ourselves in agreement with the Jewels, the Hookers, the 
Leightons, und the Burnets of the Reformation. | lové my country 
I love my church; and it is with pain that I reflect on any devia- 
tion from the pattero shown to us on the mouat. Aojere 8’ av cows 
BeArcoy, ecvat, cat dety, ext cwrnpig ye rns aAnOaas car ra viKea 
avacpecy. . 

This remark does not apply to those who entertain the follow. 
ing views of Scripture, but is meant to sound a warning in its full 
force to all who differ from Origen, in not taking their shoes from 
off their feet when they approach the oracles of the living God: 
TIperee 5¢ ra dyta ‘ypappara morevery pndeptay xepaay exe 
kevny copeas Oeov’ 6 yap evreiaperos eyo ry avOpwry kat Neywr, 
Ovx ogOnoy evwxioy pov Kevos, roh\y wheoy avros ovder Kevor epet: 
Ex yap rov xAnpwparos avrov Aaforres ot wpopnrac Aeyovur, 5:0 wravrd 
tyes rwy.axo xAnpwparos. Kaz ovdey esrty ev wpognrerg, 1 rok, 9 
euayyeAly, 9 axocroA\y, 6 ovk eorty aro xAnpwpatos, wre Tov TAree 
haros ras exovoy opPadpovs BAexovras ra rev eAnpwparos, kat wrd 
@xovorra Tay aKxo x\Anpwparos, cae arcOgrnpioy rye cuwdias rey ate 
wAnpwparos xyeoy. Eay de xore avayiywocuy rny ypagny, xpooKo- 
Yye vonpart, ovre kaAy AcOy xpoccopparos kat werpg oxaydaroy, atrus 
geavroy. Mn axeAmioys yap rov AcBoy rovroy row xpooxoupeatos was 
THY merpay Tov cxavdadou exey vonpara’ ws Tr’ ay. yevecBar To espn 
pevoy, Kat & xtoTrevwy oy karaicyurOneerat’ micrevooy xpwray, Kat 
cipyces txo Troy vous@opevory exavdaroy wohAKy wpcheay dymy— 
Origenis Philocalia, p. 20. 

The Pharisee says to the ignorant, Take this Bible together with 
my additions to it; the Sadducee says, Take it with my subtrac- 
tions ; the honest Christian says, Takeif as you fiad it, without note 
or. comment; reverence it as the word, not of man, but of Godé 
add not to it, nor deduct from it; but pray for grace to undes- 
Siand and practise it; and if I, your iastructor, add to it or dimi- 
nish from it, tell ae of wy fault, and I will amend it. - 


iT. M: B. 
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‘ON THE HELLENICA OF XENOPHON. | 
, | By B. G. Nresunr. 





T conczive the history of Xenophon to consist of two intirely, 
different works, the conclusion of Thucydides, and the Helle- 
nica, written at very different times. | 
- Every reader must have remarked that the first two books 
and the five following are not connected by a continued chro- 
nological succession. If there is any thing new in this remark 
which 4 could wish to submit to the examination of philologists, 
the novelty would consist in the reason which I assign, viz. that’ 
contrary to the intention of the author, two different works have 
been put together under the title of one of them, : 
Opinions about style and exposition differ so much, that’ 
peculiarity in that respect does not decide for itself alone. 
A plan, however, by which the work dissolves itself into two: 
pieces externally only united together, is evidently defective ;. 
but the author might have demurred on this point, or might 
have considered it as beauty and gracefulness free of restraint. 
But what follows will decide it. The five last books, which’ 
form a whole body, are, as it appears from the account of the’ 
tyrants of Phere, written about the beginning of Ol. 106. But’ 
the author says, at the end of the second book, that the Athe-' 
nians under Thrasybulus marched out against the Oligarchs,’ 
who lived then at Eleusis, and who formed there a state of their 
own, because these enlisted troops; but that after their leaders’ 
head been killed, both parties came to an agreement, and took. 
the oath on their reconciliation; and still now they form one 
community, and the demos is faithful to its oath: és xa) viv 
pod moAirevovras, nal Tos Opxdss Bupeves 6 Oyr06. 
- ‘This could not be written by Xenophon about four-and-forty 
years after the event. Long before another generation had 
taken the place of the one, which had sinned, and the other, 
which had pardoned : the old men, who, like Xenophon bimself 
or Plato, remembered the victory of Lysander: from their’ 
younger days, and who lived long enough to witness the origin 
of the reign of Philippus, need not be taken into consideration. 
Every successive year diminished the merit of the faith of the 
demos with respect to the Amnesty: one could hardly speak 
of it twelve or fifteen years after the thirst of vengeance had 
been repressed, and when in the mean time so many individual 
alfiences and. reconciiations must have taken place. — 
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Such a remark has-no claim on the glory of erudition; every 
reader of a good ‘trarislation might niake if just as well as the 
philologist: there is.no difficulty whatever to judge of its cor- 
rectness. 

Whoever has given it true weight, will be able to account for the 
difference of sentiment which reigns in the two parts of the work. 
In the first two books fair judgment is delivered on Athens and 
the oligarchical tyranny, the courage, the prudence with. which 
Thrasybulus and the emigrants re-established the legitimate con- 
stitution, and. the creditable moderation and constientiousness 
with which the demos used its victory, The speech of Thrasy- 
bulus to the pretended aristocrats says every thing that the 
most cordial friend of the Athenian people can demand, and. 
expresses the opinion of the author himself. On the contrary, 

the five last books exhibit everywhere the detestable malice of a 
~ renegado who has grown old in the scandalous apotheosis of 
mummified Sparta,—and who. then only bears. no hostile 
feeling to his mother town, when it sacrifices itself to Sparta, 
with a generosity which he does not think of acknowleging. 
Truly, never a state has expelled a more degenerate son, than 
this Xenophon! Plato, too, was not a good citizen, not worthy 
of Athens ; and he too has taken inconceivable steps: he stands 
like a sinner over against those saints, Thucydides and Demos- 
thenes ; but still how different from this old fool! How loath- 
some-is he with his crwpvapacs, and the whispering naiveté of a— 
little girl ! os | oo , | 

‘There is no doubt but that he wrote the first two books - 
during the time which elapsed between the return of the ten 
thousand and the recall of Agesilaus from Asia. We may take 
it for granted that he would not have written any more in that 
sense after Athens had recovered itself;,and the report that 
banishment was pronounced against him. whilst he was .with, 
Agesilaus may be relied on as true; only not as Diogenes La- 
ertius says, as long as they were in Asia, but only after he had. 
accompanied the Spartan king on the expedition against the. 
allies of the Athenians, consequently against the Athenians 
themselves. (Cf. Anabasis, v. 3. 6, 7.) es 

Another report, which appears to me equally deserving of 
notice, is, that Xenophon published the books of Thucydides. 
This would have been the best action of -his life. There is 
every probability that he lived for some time at Athens previous, 
to the sea-fight near.Cnidus, and that he appeared before the ' 
eyes of his fellow-citizens when. he. published those two books 
to complete the works of Thucydides, and that he in the be-. 
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ginning put them to the works of Thucydides, According to 
the Bibliotheca Greca, the Aldine edition has for all the seven 
the superscription ‘Paralipomena Thucydidis,’ certainly from 
some manuscript: the title is very proper for the two first, and 
no doubt the original one, only. perverted if applied to the 
other five. Marcellinus knew. them when thus separated, I be- 
lieve, and they are those ols 8. cuvaxras ra “EAAyvixa. For this 
is the most proper superscription for the five last. 

The ancients laid so much stress on the harmony of numbers, 
and generally on symmetry in the divisions, that we may hazard 
the conjecture that the Paralipomena made only one book, and 
jointly with them, the whole bistory of the Peloponnesian war 
nine, as the history of Herodotus. As one book, those two 
would not be larger than one of Thucydides. But ten is a 
suitable number, especially for Athens (ten archontes); but 
seven is a casual one, and rests on no ground whatever. The five 
of the Hellenica would be half of it, and, together with the seven 
of the Anabasis, twelve. 

Separated from the Paralipomena, the Hellenica appear in 
a more beautiful shape. ‘They become epic, and every thing 
refers to Agesilaus. The campaigns of Thimbron and Der- 
cyllidas are only the procemium: and the Eleic war too, which 
leads to the narrative of the death of Agis and the elevation of 
Agesilaus. Had the object been a Greek history as a continua- 
tion of that of Thucydides, and connected with it, then the plan 
of the third book would be just as bad as its sentiment. 

Another difference between the Paralipomena and the Helle- 
nica consists in this ; that inthe Paralipomena, according to the 
plan of Thucydides, synchronistical references are made to Syra- 
cuse, but never in the Hellenica, although there were frequent 
occasions fur them. 

I shall state my opinion with respect to two other points; 
lf the books of Thucydides were published soon after his 
death, and with a continuation, it may be considered as an ex- 
ternal proof against the surmise which the ancients had already 
made, that the eighth book is not his :. for no one can suppose 
that it was written by Xenophon, Whether it wants the last 
touch, will depend on the manner in which Thucydides used to 
write; it would be singular, that the first seven should have re- 
ceived the highest possible finish, and this one not, and that the 
conclusion of the whole war was wanting. I think therein we re- 
cognise the perfect sense of propriety of the great writer, that, as 
exertion and dignity rise step by step up to the catastrophe in 
Sicily, so the narrative passes over into another key as soon 
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as the magnitude of the events is gone. A bad. writer would 
have thought it necessary to proceed with the same’ pathos. 
For the time alsout the end of the war, and during the: tyranny, 
Thucydides would have re-assumed his sublimity ; but the epeck . 
of protracted sufferance during the undecided contest needed 
a natrative of a more gentle tone. Oe 

He, who supposes that a Syracusan, Themistogenes, wrote the 
history of the Anabasis, but not the one which bears the name ef 
Xenophon, must also believe, that the latter wrote bis Anabasis 
later than the Hellenica, bat’ when much advanced im age. But 
the Anabasis has not the stamp of an old writer, but of a muck 
younger one than the Hellenica. : oo 

Does the name Themistogenes allude to the son of a prince, 
to Dionysius? 


a Soe rn ea we rr 


TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
LITERATURE of the United Kingdom. Vou. I. 
Part I. 4to: pp. 227. Printed by A. J. Vaury, 
and sold by J. Murray, London. Pr. 21,28. | 





Tuar a Society for promoting the general objects of litera- 
ture should not have been formed, in this country, before thé 
nineteenth century, is surely more extraordinary, than that such 
an institution should have been established at length, under thé 
liberal patronage of his present Majesty. A large and re- 
spectable branch of literary inquiry is indeed comprehended 
under the objects of the Society of Antiquaries ; but languages, 
‘inscriptions, manuscripts, criticism, particularly in classical sub- 
jects, and other topics of general literature, still wanted the 
encouragement of a society devoted to these objects. This is 
now provided: and the munificence of George the Fourth has 
added to it the means of giving honorary rewards to literary 
merit, and of adding to the comforts of a few distinguished 
authors, for whom learning and ingenuity have not yet made 
adequate provision. So 

Such is, briefly, the nature of that Society, the first part of 
whose Transactions is now to be considered. In forming this 
society, the example of those institutions in foreign countries, 
which are supported by the public resources of the state, 
could not here, for obvious reasons, be followed. The Royal 
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Society of Literature has therefore been orodelled after the plad. 
of that highly distinguished body which has rendered such 
inestimable services to philosophy; and which has properly. 
been followed by many other societies. Members are simi- 
larly elected, under regulations of the sate kind; and, at the 
periodical meetings of the Society, papers on literary subjects 
are read ; a: selection from which.is occasionally published ; and 
the present volume, or half volume, forms the first result of 
these labors. os a : ' 

The variety of subjects bere included sufficiently : illustrates 
the extended views of the Society. In the compass of sixteerm ~ 
articles, we here find large inquiries intp the affinities of lan- 
guages; accounts of carious: nsnuecripts of different dates ; the 
history of discoveries made in ancient Greek Mss. ; histotical 
and geographical researches; illustrations of coins, and the 
cities which produced them ; the elucidation of a most curious 
ancient edict; a theoretical treatise on political economy; 
and, finally, a most learned and curious aceount of hieroglyphi- 
cal monuments, brought from Egypt, with correct delineations 
of the objects themselves, Yet this is only a specimen, and an 
early specimen, of the papers communicated to the Society ; 
and, as it happens, exclusively by its own members: though 
learned papers, from any other competent persons would 
doubtless be received, and duly considered. A brief account of 
the papers comprised in this portion of the Literary Transactions 
will doubtless be acceptable to many of our readers. | 

The first memoir is historical, and materially elucidates a 
doubtful part of our national records, by means of a reniarkable 
fact discovered by Mr. GRANVILLE PENN, inan old French 
Ms. obtained by him at Lille in 1819. It will be the more’ 
generally dcceptable, as throwing light of the character of out 
most popular monarch, Henry V. _ 

It is known, from the Chronicles of Monstrelet, that, of his 
death-bed, this warlike prince made a solemn declatation of 
having intended, after settling matters in Fratice, to proceed’ 
ona war for recovering Jerusalem out of the hands of the 
Infidels. Of the few English historians who have noticed this 
declaration, Hume alone tréats it as a late and feeble resolve, 
unworthy of the character of Henry, and not even practicable 
at that period. Mr. Penn effectually proves that both these 
assertions are unfounded. But, what 1s most important, be 
shows, from this Me., that so far from being a late and feeble 
resolve, it was a project towards which Henry had take actual 
steps three years before he thus avowed it; for the Ms: here 
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described is found to contain “a succinct military survey of 
the coasts and defences of Egypt and Syria, from Alexandria 
té Gallipoli,” made by a noble knight, Gilbert de Lannot, con- 
fidentially sent by Henry, for that purpose, three years before 
his death; but completed too late to be delivered to the king. 
This Ms. was evidently intended as an official report’ for it ‘a 
a 4to volume, finely written, on vellum, richly illummated, 
and altogether fit to be presented to a sovereign. It consists 
of 26 divisions or chapters, the subjects of which are here énu- 
merated ; and sufficiently show the care with which the kmy’s 
commission had been executed. : | 
--'That this Ms. had so long remained unnoticed, is the more 
remarkable, as another copy has been found by Mr. P. to exist 
in the Bodleian Library, among the Hatton Mss,’ “This 
copy, after examination, the present writer concludes ‘to ‘have 
been intended for the king, rather than the other. This éon- 
clusion is very fairly drawn from the circumstance, that “ the 
introduction, by enlarging the style of Henry, and making 10 
mention of the Duke of Burgundy,” appears to have been ‘in- 
tended for the Crown of England. ‘‘ The other, by abridging 
that style, and introducing that of the Duke of Burgundy, shows 
that it was designed to remain in Flanders, where it was ob- 
tained” by Mr. Penn. This opinion is further confirmed by 
comparing the form of the two Mss. For, though the writing 
and decorations completely resemble each other, yet the size 
and condition of the Oxford Ms. is much superior to the otber. 
Lannoi was a confidential servant of the Duke of Burgandy. 
An erroneous entry of the Ms. in the Bodleian catalogue’ is 
properly corrected by Mr. Penn. ee 
- Thus is the invidious remark of Hume completely repelled ; 
and it becomes certain, that our English hero had long imedi- 
tated the enterprise, which he so late made known; actin %¢- 
cording to that character of prudence, which is justly givéit ‘to 
him by Hall; that, “ of his devices, few persons, before the 
‘thing was at the point to be done, should be made privy.” 
«« He had,” that historian adds, ‘‘such wit, such prudence, atid 
such policy, that he never enterprised any thing before ‘he had 
fully debated, and foreseen all the chances that might happen.” 
In this manner, and with this caution, he bad evidently began ‘to 
prepare for his intended crusade. It is too much-the practice 
of historians,: assuming to be philosophical, to reason on their 
own notions, rather than.on those of the times they are deserib- 
ing ;-and such was clearly the error of Hume in the present 
instance. . | 
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Six papers, by Mr. SHarnon Turne&s, are employed in. the 
endeavour to investigate the affinities of languages. His object 
as to illustrate, and m some degree to confirm, the account.of 
the dispersion of mankind, and the confusion of tongues, as 
given in the Mosaic history; by showing that, after ‘all the 
causes of diversity, which have been operating for more than 40 
centuries, there are still similarities existing in all languages, in 
sounds employed to express the same things, sufficient to justify 
the inference, that they were all originally derived from one com- 
mon origin. ‘The extent to which this inquiry is carried, and the 
wast variety of dialects thus compared, defy all attempt at abridg- 
ment.; and these papers must be studied, with a diligence nearly 
approaching to that of the author, before a correct judgment of 
them can be formed. , | _! 

The eighth memoir contains some curious remarks on the great 
river Euphrates, by Sir WiLLiAM OuseELey; the result of 
observations made by him in those regions, and of his extensive 
knowlege of the oriental languages.' | 

We next meet with an: historical account of the discoveries 
which have been made by means of palimpsest, or re-written 
manuscripts, drawn up by Archdeacon NAREs, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, It must appear surprising to any one who had 
not previously attended to the subject, how much has been 
done by this species of inquiry within a few years; autharis- 
ing a very fair hope that, by a further pursuit of the same 
methods, discoveries still more important may hereafter be 
effected.. Lost works, or parts of works, by Isocrates, Livy, 
Ciceru, Symmachus, Plautus, and others, have thus been re- | 
covered: a very considerable part of the writings of Fronto, the 
Cicero of Hadrian’s reign, has thus been snatched from the 
wreck of time ;—so much, indeed, as, with the necessary illus- 
trations, to form two vo. volumes. But, what is more to be 
valued, very ancient, transcripts and translations of the sacred 
books have been found thus to have lain concealed for centuries 
under the writings of monkish or barbarous authors. As ob- 
jects much more important than criticism depend sometimes 
on the various readings of those books, it cannot be denied, 
that.such inquiries may. eventually turn ont to be of the highest 
importance. Tbe names of the chief investigators in this line 
are Knittel, Bruns, Barret, (uot the first discoverer, but the 
first publisher, of the Codex Ephrem,) and Signor Angelo Mai, 





' Both Mr. Turner and Sir Wm. Ouseley are Royal Associates of 
this Society. 
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of Milan, and since of Rome. The last indeed, by unweasied 
and almost incredible assiduity, bas performed much more than 
all the rest united. Insomuch that the chief part of this me- 
moir is occupied. in tracing the labors of this able scholar; to 
whom, as a just reward for bis eminent services to literature, 
the first gold medal of this Society was adjudged. 

The introduction to this memoir is that part which will best 
convey the purport of it to the general reader, Any other part 
would be a mere fragment of the history. 


The value of ancient manuscripts has long heen rightly estimated, 
and they have accordingly been collected and preserved with care, in 
every part of Europe. For a time, indeed, after the invention of print- 
ing, it was thought that, when. the contents of a manuscript had been 
copied, and multiplied by that wonderful art, the original was rendered 
useless. But, as manuscripts of the same work often differ from, each 
other, it was found necessary to examine and collate a number. of 
them, to ascertain the preferable readings; without which previous 
care, ho new edition of an. ancient. work can now be well recejved. 
Such is the most direct and obvious use of ancjent manuscripts, and 
such in general the most important labor of an editor. oo” 

But, on a more minute examination of a certain class of manuscripts, 
it appeared, that some among them might have a value hitherto un- 
suspected, by supplying. portions of more ancient copies than -were 
kuown before, and: even portions of more important works supposed 
to be entirely lost. These were manuscripts in which an attempt had 
been made to obliterate some more ancient writing, that the 'parch- 
ment might be used again, to receive another work. This praotice 
‘was hot uncommon in the darker ages, before and after the 13th cen- 
tury, when the material was scarce and dear, and the older works 
either not understood, or not duly esteemed. But the endeavor.to 
wash out or erase the first writing had often so far failed, that an at- 
tentive eye could, with more or less difficulty, discover the traces’ of 
the older letters, and even decipher the words. Manuscripts ofre- 
spectable antiquity were thus fouad sumetimes to; canceal .withia 
themselves others, some centuries older, and often of much supeyjor 
interest and value. ‘hese manuscripts therefore, received from the 
learned the name of Palimpsest, or Rescript,' from having been twice 
cleaned, or twice written; and became most worthy and interesting 
objects of investigation. . oe poe 

The ancienty,also had the term Palmpsest ; but they applied it, only 
to Jeaves or books, so prepared, that one writing could easily be ex- 

unged to admit anuther ;' and these were used by authérs for correct- 
ng their works, or submitting them to revision. They are thus mén- 
tioned by Plutarch,® Catullus,*.and Cicero. The poet. partioularly 
ridicules a had anthor, for axot writing his crude works at first on pa- 
limpsests, but entering them. at once in fine and. costly books. The 
palimpsests, now to be considered, aré of much superior importance. 





1 From 7a. and ta», to wipe or cleanse. a 
‘2 De Garrul. viii. 9. Ed. Reiske. 8: Carm.. xxii. 5. 
4 Ep. ad Fam. viii. 18. 
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They have. opened to us some great discoveries, and promisé many 
more. What hopes may be fairly built on them, in this point of view, 
will best be estimated by a short account of what bas actually been 
effected by their means. 


Sach discoveries, however, are not easily effected ; and though 
it is very desirable that other scholars should take up and-pur- 
sue this branch of literary investigation, yet it is but fair and 
right to warn them of the difficulties attending it. This is done 
effectually in one of the latter paragraphs of this memoir. 


But they who would attempt discoveries of this nature, must first 
be well assured that they possess the qualifications of mind: and body 
indispensabfe to such undertakings. It will wot be sufficient to bring. 
to the task sound learning, steady judgment, and acute sagacity, sap— 
ported by invincible patience and perseverance, unléss these mental 

ualities are seconded by great strength and acuteness of sight, and a 
orce of constitution not easily impaired or sabdued' by sedentary toil. 
Without these qualities, the attempt to decipher palimpeests will be 
productive of little mare than vexation and disappointment. ‘Fo cen- 
tend with Hercules, nothing less than the strength of Hercules is re- 
quired; and to emulate the labors of Signor Mai will be a vain en- 
deavor, unless supported by all those qualifications which have cum- 
bined to give him such distinguished success. 


Of the remaining papers,.two are by Mr. Topp, (a Royal 
Associate, well known both as an author and an editor,) giving 
an account of two curious Mss. The former, by the celebrated 
Sir Johu Harrington, contains some interesting notices af Queen 
Elizabeth and James [. The latter,a Greek Ms. bought for the 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, among the collection of the 
late Professor Carlyle, but afterwards reclaimed as the property 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, to whom it was returned. The 
detailed description of the Ms. was drawn up by the late very 
learned Dr. C. Burney. The great merit of which account, as 
the book itself is now out of reach, consists of various readings 
of ancient. authors, collated by Dr. Burney with this Ms. The 
authors thus illustrated by collation are, Libanius, Herodotus, 
Demosthenes, Simplicius, Heraclides, and.Aphthonius. These 
various readings are here copied from Dr. Burney’s account. 

In the eleventh memoir, an account is given, by Mr. Mit- 
LLNGEN, another Royal Associate, of an important coin of Me- 
tapontum ; which, as the author truly says, affords ‘‘ a striking 
instance of the assistance to be derived from the study of 
archeology, towards explaining many obscure passages of an- 
cient writers, particulasly such as relate to the arts.” | 

The author here illustrated is Sophocles, who, in the open- 
ing of the Trachinie, applies to Achelous the term Pouspapos. 
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An inspection of this com, on which the figure of that river-god 
appears, as a man with a flowing beard, and the borns of a bull, 
affords a convincing argument that this only was intended by 
the epithet Bovzpwgos; not, as some have supposed, that he | 
bad the entire head of a bull, which is inconsistent with the 
account of the beard. Other valuable remarks occur in this. 
paper, which can only be estimated by perusal. OO 

Another curious paper on coins, describes six, belonging toa 
city of Thessaly, otherwise very little known, named Kuégsov, or 
Cierium. Five of these were non-descript till Col. LgaKE, 
the author of this memoir, undertook the task. They are all |, 
figured on the page; as is that of Metapontum, at the head of | 
the preceding article. Col, Leake has here introduced, two |. 
Greek inscriptions, found at Mataranga, by himself, which tend: 
to ascertain the site of Cierium. ae 

The memoir by Mr. Mattuvs,* on the subject of political - 
economy, is thus introduced by the author: “ The purpose of 
the present paper is to show, that the natural and necessary. 
conditions of the supply of all commodities, not subject to a, 
monopoly, are represented and measured by the labor which 
they will ordinarily, and on an average, command ; and that no 
other object whatever can be substituted for labor, or can re- 
present and measure the natural and necessary conditions of the 
supply of commodities.” 

The arguments of the learned author on this subject do not 
admit of abridgment ; and can only be duly estimated by persons _- 
well versed in this difficult but important science. oo 

The name of Col, LEa ke meets us again in the 15th memoir, 
in an elaborate account of a Latin inscription found at Stratoni- 
celia, in Asia Minor; which, though noticed by Sherard in 
1709, and by Chishull and Ward after him, was never intirely 
made out till the task was undertaken by Mr. W. Banxgs, 
who had the earth cleared from the lower part of the stone, 
and copied every word that sti]l remained legible. Col. Leake, . 
in his very curious “ Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,” gave 
some remarks on the inscription, in its former state. The 
whole is here presented to the public, and illustrated with the 
usual care and sagacity of this eminent scholar. ‘It is a docu- 
ment of undoubted curiosity, being an edict, -or decree of Dio-' 
clesian, for fixing a maximum of prices on commodities through+ — 
out the Roman empire. a 

The concluding paper, resulting from the united labors ofthe 


1 Art. 12. 
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Right Hon. Cuoarzes YorxeE and Col, Leake, is employed 
on the new and very difficult subject of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
The authors say : 

It cannot be questioned that the difficulty of studying hieroglyphics 
and the slow progress that has hitherto been made in their explanation, 
has in a great measure been caused by a want of accuracy in our copies 
of them. It was very natural that travellers should have been negli- 
gent in regard to figures, of which there was little expectation of ever 
understanding the meaning. Since some light has been thrown on 
them, however, more correct copies have been obtained ; and it is hoped 
that every possible attention will in future be paid to that which is so 
essential to the progress of this interesting inquiry. 

It was with a view to the. objects just stated, that the Royal Society 
of Literature decided on continuing the publication of Dr. Young’s 
selection of hieroglyphics. It is partly with a similar view, and partly 
in the hope of attracting some attention towards the Egyptian antiqui- 
ties in England, and of throwing some light on the history of Egyptian 
art, that two of the members of the Royal Society of Literature have 
now the honor of presenting to the Society sketches (by Mr. Scharf) 
of some of the most remarkable of those monuments, the greater part 
of which are in the British Museum. - - 

The ardor with which these able men are pursuing the dis- 
coveries of Young, Champollion, and Salt, cannot be too highly 
commended: and they are here acting intirely in concert with 
the Society itself ; which in this volume announces the publica- 
tion of twenty lithographical plates of inedited Ineroglyphics,— 
forming a third fasciculus of a work, which was begun by a. 
society called the Egyptian Society, but whose labors were’ 
discontinued for want of adequate support from the public. It 
came exactly within the plan of the present Society to take up 
and continue a learned work, so circumstanced, which it is in- 
tended further to pursue. ‘The plates of hietoglyphics are still 
formed under the superintendance of Dr. Young, by whom the. 
former fasciculi were prepared. : 

{t is impossible not to wish success to a Society so engaged 
in the cause of general literature; nor can any but’ favorable. 
omens be drawn from the specimen now présented to the. 
public. 


The Annual Report of the Society contains a Synopsis of the 
Papers which have been read at the Ordinary Meetings, and- 
which will form the Second Part of the First Volume of Trans-. 
actions. 


I.—A Continuation of “ Memoirs of the Introduction of Greek Ltte- 
rature into England after the.Dark Ages.” By P. F. Tytler, Esq. H.A. 
R.S.L. This portion of Mr. Tytler’s manuscript comprises a part of 
the life of Thomas Lynacre, viz.: his education at Oxford ; his studies 
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in Italy, under Politias and Chalcacondyles; his appointment to be 
physician to Henry the Seventh and the Princess Mary, and one of the 
tators of Arthur, Prince of Wales; bis translation of ‘‘ the Sphere” of 
Proclus; the publication of his work, entitled, “ De Emendat4 Struc- 
tur Latini Sermonis,” and of the “ Rudiments of Latin Grammar,” 
written ix English. 

- IL. —* Onan Inseviption in the Ionic Dialect, from the neighborhood 
of Priene.” By W.M. Leake, Esq. M.R.S.L. This inscription, in 
very aneient characters, which is engraven in four lines, from right to 
left, on the bronze figure of a dying hare, is as follows:—-TQ1 Amoa- 
AQNT TQ1 HPIHAHI MANE@HKEN HOAIZTIQN. Colonel Leake considers 
FIPIHAHI (the only word that presents any difficulty), as the Ionic dative 
of MPIHNET2, with the additional lonism of N converted into A, as in 

arebwy and Algor for xvvpuy and yirpv,in the kiadred Attic. He re- 
marks, that some of the public inscriptions found at Priene, are in the 

ZEolic or Doric dialect; which appears singular, as Priene was a city 
of Ionia ; and he accounts for the singularity by supposing that, om 
some particular occasion, the Prienenses, in part a Bosotian colony, 
Fenewed the memory of that descent, by laying aside the Ionic farm, 
and assuming the Aolic, in their public acts.. The most prebable oc- 
easion was on the liberation of the Greek cities of Asia by Alexander 
the Great; and the change of dialect may have been intended as a 
compliment to the conqueror, who, as a Macedonian, was of .4olic 
origin. Hepheestion, a lover of the chase, appears to have dedicated 
this elegant emblem of bis favorite recreation to the patron god of 
hunters; and although we kave no account of a temple of Apollo at 
Priene, yet it is highly probable, that one of the buildings, remains. of 
which are found among the ruins, was dedicated to that deity; who.is. 
expressly said, in the hymn to Apollo by Homer, to bave taken. delight 
in Mount Mycale, en which Priene is built. Lag 

‘ HY.—“ On some Egyptian Monuments in the British Museum and 
other Collections.” By the Right Hon. Charles. Yorke, M.R.S.]. and 
W:. M,. Leake, Esq. M.R.S.L. This paper consists of descriptiona and: 
explanations of several drawings of the finest works of Egyptian,art.in 
England, intended to-facilitate the important study of the hieroglypbics. 
-Zn.an appendix are subjoined extracts from two letters, addressed to 
the Rev. G. A. Browne, of Trinity College, Cambridge, by M. Cham- 
pollion, on the subject of the drawing (No. 14), representing the Cover 
af the Sarcophagus of Rameses Meiamoun, brought from Thebes, 
and presented to that University by Belzoni. The Appendix alsq con- 
tains eight inedited Greek inscriptions, copied in Egypt, by Mr. W. 

—~Bankes, Mr. Salt, Mr. Henry Lewis, and the late Mr. Cooke, together 

with some remarks on them. . 

IV.—Portions of a manuscript, entitled, “ Remarks on Brut Tysilio, 
@ Fabulous Chronicle, erroncously attributed to a British Prince of the Se- 
venth Contry, end printed tn the second volume of the Myrvyrian Arche- 
ology of Wales.”” By the Rev. Edward Davies, R.A.RS.L. 

_ V.— Observations on the First Line of the Iliad.” By Granville 
Penn, Esq. M.R.S.L. The writer remarks, that while the modern 
commentators on Homer labor, without effect, to reduce this cele- 
brated. verse. within metrical rules, we know from the authority of 
Plutarch, that it was anciently held to be peculiar as duerpes, or ‘ exce- 
dens mensuram,' as Henry Stephens renders the word. The object of 
this paper is, to inquire: how. the Greeks, or rather the poet himself, 
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enunciated fhe line; in which inquiry Mr. Penn takes for hig-guide an 
observation of Plutarch, in the ninth book of the “‘ Symposiacs,” that 
the first line of the Iliad is equisyllabic with the first line of the Odyssey, 
as the last line of the Iliad is with the last line of the Odyssey. Ac- 
cordingly, the last line of each poem is found to consist of exacily aix- 
teen syllables; but while the number expressed, by the ordinary enan- 
ciation, in the first line of the Iliad, gives sixteen syllables, the first 
line of the Odyssey contains seventeen syllables: Mr. Penn suggests 
that the poet, in the first line of the Iliad, paused at the penthemimer, 
closing with the address, éexk; and renewed the ersis on the following 
syluble. The line would then be read— 


privin & | eidE, OF |-d—THAF | ABE |  “AYY | Arias, 
instead of the usual, form— | 
ply keds Ctr Thy —Ajads “AXnjds 


VI—“ Observations on some extraordinary Anecdotes eancernin 
Alexander ; and on the Eastern Origin of several Fictions, populer in ap 
ferent Langugges of Evrope.” By Sir W. Ouseley, Knt.: R.A.R.SL. 
The former part of this paper relates to several fabulous anecdotes re- 
specting Alexander the Great, commonly supposed to. be of eastern 
invention, but assigned by the writer chiefly to Julius Valerius, author 
of the “ Res Geste Alexandri Macedonis.” In the latter part, Sir W. 
Ouseley: reclaims in favor of eastern writers, the invention of several 
popalar fictions, such as Pope's ‘‘ January and May,” Boccacio’s fourth 
story, Parnell’s “ Hermit,” the story of “ Santon Barsjsa,” various 
tales in the “ Gesta Romanorum,” &c., and others, which have hitherto 
been supposed to be of Earopean origin. 

VLI.—*“ On a Poem recently pubjished at Paris, by M. Crapelet, tn the 
Appendiz to an edition of the Correspondenee of Henry VIII.” By Sharon, 
Turner, Esq. R.A.R.S.L, By comparing this poem with an extract 
quoted by M. Meteren, in the Histoire des Pays Has, and alluded to 
by Burnet, Mr. Turner concludes that it is the long lost narrative 
written by Crispin, Bishop of Miherve, who was resident in London at 
the period of the execution of Anne Boleyn. This narrative states 
some curious new historical facts; and is valaable in consequence of 
having been written immediately after the events it describes, and fram 
being the work of an impartial foreigner of high rank and: abilities. 

VIULI.—* Indication. of an Insititious Latin term in the Hellentatic 
Greek, inveterately mistaken for « genuine Greek Word.” By Granville 
Penn, Esq. M.R.S.L. ‘The term referred to is iadx.01, whioh occurs in 
St. Peter’s account of the suicide of Judas, in the Acts of the Apostles: 
Tortng yerdpvos Daaner tod, English translation, “ felling headlong he 
burst asunder in the midst.” In St. Matthew’s Gospel, the word ased 
to express the same act is émiyZaro, “ he hanged himself.” 

The writer contends, that ta4x46 is not, as has generally been sup- 
posed, derived from the same theme as adxs, dian, rau, Sco. found, in 
classical writers, with the signification of sonare, sonitum dare, cum 
strepity rumpi, §c., but that it is an inflection of raxiw, a rendering, in 
Greek letters, of the Latin verb lequeo, to halter, or ensnare ; used, like 
many Latin verbs, in the active voice, but with a passive or refleetive 
sense, i. e. lagueatus est, or laqueavit se, And, by farther adverting 
to the peculiar manner in which. the traitor appears to have accom. 
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plished hia death, viz. by throwing himself headlong from a great 
eight, and being suddenly caught midway («icoc) in the noose, he 
shows that the periphrastic language of St. Peter, and the single ex- 
pression of St. Matthew, may be reconciled, as identically descriptive 
of the same act. 

IX.—* Extracts from Manuscripts relative to English History.” By 
the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, H.A. R.S.L. This paper. contained the 
following articles, viz. : 

1. Matters relating to the University of Oxford.—From the Cotton 
Mss. in the British Museum—Faustina, C. VII. 

2. Curious Custom connected with the Law of Gavelkind.—Har- 
leian Msas., No. 1609. 

3. Specimens of Natural History among our Ancestors.—Cotton 
Mss., Cleopatra, B. iv. | | 

4, Matters rclating to the Ancient Pecrage.—Cotton Mss., Titus, 
D. xxi. Herald’s Certificate concerning the assumption of the Arms of 
England by Mary Queen of Scots.—IJbid. 

5. The Graces at Meals, real or pretended, in use among the Pari- 
tans.—Harleian Mss., No. 532. ' 
| K.—On the Portland Vase. By James Millingen, Esq., R.A.R.S.L. 
The object of this memoir is, to determine the story represented ‘on 
this celebrated monument of ancient art. By the antiquaries who 
first announced its discovery, in the sixteenth century, it was sup- 
posed to represent the Birth of Alexander the Great. A subsequent 
opinion was, that the subject related to the Judgment of Paris; a third, 
that it contained the story of Orpheus and Earydice. -Winckelmann, 
however, and other eminent archzologists, think that it represents the 
Marriage of Thetis and Peleus: to this last opinion Mr. Millingen ac- 
cedes, and illustrates it by various arguments and a critical examina- 
tion of the sculptures. Other ancient monuments, he observes, since 
discovered, confirm this explanation, and afford us all the certainty of 
which such inquiries are susceptible. Mr. Miltingen assigns the 
Portland Vasc to the age of the Antonines, or at the carliest to that of 
Hadrian. 

XI.—“ A Memoir on the Vitrified Forts of Scotland.” By the Rev. J. 
Jamieson, D.D., R.A.R.S.L. To account for the present appearance 
of these structures, which are peculiar to Scotland,- four different 
theories have been conceived. 

The first theory, published in the Edinburgh Magazine, in the year 
1787, viz. that they were formed by pouring liquid mortar between two 
walls of loose stones, Dr. J. regards as merely: a. vague conjecture, 
founded on vulgar tradition. For the second theory, viz. that these 
forts are the remains of volcanoes, which idea originated with Pen- 
nant, he shows that there is no foundation in their actual appearance, 
The third, proposed by Lord Woodhouselee, in a memoir published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, is considered at 
greater Icngth. In this theory, the vitrification is ascribed to combus- 
tion; either in consequence of the forts having been used as the pusi- 
tions of fire-beacons, or from their having been set fire to by'an enemy. 

The theory, respecting the constraction of these‘ forts, which Dr. 
Jamieson adopts, is that of intentional vitrification, by ignition. kept 
up, for a long time, in a wall originally formed of timber and loose 
stones, mixed together for that purpose. This theory has.been sup- 
ported by several antiquaries. Br. J., in.confirmation of. it, gives an 
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account of an examination made -by himself, of two of the most re- 
markable specimens of the vitrified forts, viz. that called the Castle-Hilt 
of Finhaven, and another seven or eight miles east of Dundee, on one 
of the collections of hills called “ the Laws.” These appear to have 
been both links of a regular chain of forts, constricted apparently for 
fire-beacons, by which, in case of the approach of an enemy, the whole 
district might be alarmed. . 

XI1.— A Deseription of the Chartulary of Flaxley Abbey, in the 
County of Gloucester.” By Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. M.R.8.L. The 
document referred to, which was exhibited to the meeting, is in the 
form of aroll. It was unknown to Dugdale, Tanner, and the editors 
of the New Monasticon; having been recently discovered among the 
private deeds of Thos. Wynniatt, Esq. of Stanton, Gloucestershire. It 
contains an account of the rents payable to the abbey; of the privi- 
leges of the abbey, granted by Popes Celestine III. and Alexander 
Ill.; together with a catalogue (one of the oldest of the kind extant) 
of the Abbey library. 

The chartulary of the Abbey of Flaxley appears to have been written 
in the reign of King John. | 

XIUL.—“ Transcript of a Manuscript relating to Henry the Fifth of 
England, preserved in the King’s Library at Paris; with prefatory and 
supplementary Notes.” By J. G. Smith, M.D. M.R.S.L. This docu- 
ment was among the materials which Doctor Smith had collected for 
a history of the Battle of Agincourt; an undertaking which he has 
been induced to abandon. It is thus described in the ‘ Bibliothéqué 
de la France 2”—‘ Factum du Sieur de Gaucourt, contre Louis, Seigneur 
d’Estouteville, or ily a plusieurs choses curieuses sur la battaille d’ Azin- 
cour.” De Gaucourt was among the persons of consequence taken 
prisoners at the surrender of Harfleuar. The Ms. is a memorial, ad- 
dressed to the Court of Requests at Paris, which accuses the King of 
England of a breach of promise, in having detained De Gaucourt a pri- 
soner in England, after the punctual performance, on his part, at great 
trouble and expense, of the conditions of his liberation, which had been 
named by Henry himself. Hestates, that he did not recover his liberty 
until after the king’s decease—nor then, without tho payment ofa 
ransom of 10,000 crowns, besides the‘ fulfilment of thé original con- 

itions. | 
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HORTUS ANGLICUS. 


Qo cura Angliacos tandem exornaverit hortos, 

Natura monstrante viam,; que reddita sylvis 

Gratia; quo in melius culte, quibus artibus auctz 

Deliciz villarum, et lseti ruris hovores, 

Expediam; cum prisca adeo cultura recessit 

Paulatim, et veteris pereunt vestigia forme. 
Scilicet obscuris stabant in vailibus olim. 
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Antique prodvorum tedés ‘tm pliiriaia'sytva’” - 
Desuper, et muitos fongum servata pet annos, = 
Nigranti picea, taxique horrentibus umbris, 
Claudebat circum, et Zephyros ateebat amanos. 
Quin ibi gramineo congestas aggere moles 

Nimirom, et certis dimensum partibus aquor 
Cernere erat, tristesque aditus, atque-ordine lotigo 
Ulmorum seriem, textisque ambratula remis. 
Preterea ingeuti spatfo porrecta jaceébat = | 

Tarda palus, valloque ibi eircuimfuisa tenebant ° 
Stagna locum, hinc tetri gelida sub nocte vapores, | 
Limosaque unda spissaque uligine pasti, 

Per thalamos late atque hutmentis limina tecti 
Volvere se, nebulaque domos amplectier ates. - 

Quid si quis vario distinctas ordine terrus 
Inspexisse velit, certasqué exteiteré forms, 
Natureqoe sequi leges; tum se nova pissin 
Continuo rerum ante oculos attollat imago: 

Tum polchre auspiciis surgant majoribus «des 
Extemplo, et dulces letis in sedibus horti 

Pandant se subito, et caltu meliore nitescant. 
Quippe illa ingentes excelso culmite montes 

Et densas sylvarum umbras, collesque supitios - 
Ostendit, liquidosque lacus, pelagusque profindam } 
Illa quidem virides felici gramine campos, 

Et nemora, et saltus, sparsisque intersita dumis 
Pascua, et errantes placidis in vallibus.amnes. 

Ergo etiam has leges, het tanta exempla secutus — 
Arte nova caltor tandem, insolitodqne labote, © 
‘Magnum opus aggreditur, ceptisque ingeritibus instat. 

_ Principio veteres lucos et opaca parénttitn | 
Molitur ferro nemora, et concedere retro 
Imperat; hinc late spatioso ut limite campus 
Excipiat solem, et feeeundis imbribus aucte: 
Purpureos adeo flores et gramina tellus 
Fundat humi facile, ef virtdi sé Vestiat herba.: 

At juga summa idem, et celsi latera ardua montis 
Ingenti ramorum umbra, deisisque coronat = 
Arboribus, quoniam sablimi in vertice longe, 
Spectanti pulchram speciem variosque colores . 
Objiciant validis agitata cacumitra ventis. = 

Parte alia tepidos si qua conveérsus in Austtos 

Collis amet facili sese demittere clivds a 

Hic nemus extendit late, et nascentia prithuts 
Virgulta, ac ramos ima de stirpe fluentes 
Compescit ferto, spinasque evellit inertes ; 
Inter enim labens, Zephyris spirantibus, aura 
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Sic puro subest spatio, Phobique calores | 
Temperet estivos, et leni mulceat umbram 
Frigore ; tum laves interlucentia truncos 
Rura hine prospicias sparsim, vicinaque tecta . 
Villarum, atque huwmili surgentem a culmine fumum. 
Interea ante domos priminque in sedibus horti 
Eligitur locus; hyberne qua tedia brume 
Fallenti et segnes ducenti ignavius horas 
Aggere in aprico spatiari, aurasque salubres 
Accipere, et. vernos liceat preesumere soles. 
Scilicet hioc liber pateat. prospectus ab omni 
Parte loci, bic passim aitidis instrata lapillis 
Inter odoratis consertam floribus herbam 
Semita signet humum, et sinuoso tramite currat. 
Quin varios etiam vicino in margine callis 
Miscebis circum frutices, omnemque notabis 
Arte locum, et foliis que sunt discrimina cunctis. 
Sic positi inter se mistos variare colures, 
Innumeri ut possint fostus, quot olentia late 
Arbusta, et semper frondes induta recentes, 
Aut suaves Arabum sylvz, saltusve profundi 
Americe, et nostris immiserit India terris. 
Hic virides lauri, et rubris letissima baccis 
Arbutus, et que se foliis bicoloribus alte 
Extulit, et ramos rhododaphne extendit olentes. 
Hic et phyllirie, et Jeti prenuncia veris 
Ceruleis syringa comis, hic flore ligustrum 
Purpureo,.et socias amplexa tenaciter ulmos 
Cerinthe suaves circum diffundit odores. 


SAL]: 


Quid memorem arbuteos foetus, quos cultor habendos 


Precipue querit, mirogue exposcit amore? 
Aspice ab Eois veniens pulcherrinia sylvis ~ __ 
Extendit platanus frondes, stratosque per berbam — 
Protegit hospitio, et large supereminet umbra. 
Hic robusta larix, que circom plurima sese - 
Projicit Alpinos apices, queeque ardue longe 
Vicino gaudens fluvio. crassaque palude 

Eridani magnum pretexit populus amnem. 
Quinetiam hic patriis abies in montibus olim 
Extrema subjecta polo et borealibus. Austris ; 
Ergo non hyemes illam, non frigora coeli 

Ulla premunt, valida quamvis agitata procella 
Nimiram, et sevis vexata Aquilonibus beret 
Leta solo sterili et ventos contemnit inanes. © 
Hic ulmi, tilieque et que magis omnibus una 
Indigenam sese jactat, frondosaque ccelo 
Attollit capita et longem stat quercus in zvum : 
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Necnon et patulis texant umbracula ramis .. 
Castanew visides, et levi cortice fagus ; 
Non alia aut se vere novo viridantior arbos 
Induit in florem, autumni vel frigore primo 
Formosos edeo variata fronde colores - 
Explicat, et sylvas flaventi lumine veatit. 
Quales spe suo pendentes desuper ampni 
In ripis spectat Thamesis, fuvioque sereno 
Alluit, et puris placide interlabitur undis. 
Nec minus interea superat pars altera cure 
Irriguos passim fontes et viva per agros 
Flumina sufficere, et latices preebere recentes. 
Sive cadens leves tophos atque illita musco 
Saxa super, tenui decurrat murmure rivus 
Herbosam in vallem, pluraque roseria lympba 
Irriget, aut ripis secreta parte sub altis 
Sternat aquas tacite, atque unda subsistat inert. 
Seu procul in medio sinuosis flexibus amuis 
Quzrat iter, largoque humectet flumine campos ; 
Quem tandem oppositus supremo in limite callis. 
Objectu laterum tegat, aut densissima sylva 
Excipiat venientem, et opacis occulat umbris. 
At qua foeda situ jampridem ulvaque palustri 
Stagna jacent, alto quz colles‘undique vallo 
Includunt circum, et dense nigra ilice sylva, 
Hic adeo fluvios, et collectum agmen aquarum 
Deducit, ripisque ima tellure cavatis:. - 
Dat spatium pelago, et fluctus vasto excipit alveo. 
Scilicet hic, sero errantem sub vespere stepe 
Suaviter aspirans Zephyrus lenesque susurri 
Ventorum, et ccelo tempestas pura ‘sereno, 
Invitent melius; .tum sole micantia saza’ 
Occiduo, et sylvas tremula sub luce coruscas 
Spectanti, placidique lacus spatia ampla tuenti, 
Expleri nequeunt oculi; et nova gaudia sensus 
Mulcent, ingentique animum dulcedine tangunt. 
Presertim si forte alto de culmine.saxi 
Projecte jamdudum arces, et meenia bello - 
Fracta olim immineant ; aut si qua in valle virenti, 
Quas sibi Religio quondam sacraverit xdes, 
Delubra antique jam nunc vestigia fame 
Ostendunt ;—adeo veterum monumenta virorum 
Fataque, fortunasque, eversaque nomina rerum 
Respicere, et tacito juvat indulgere dolori. — - 
Quid referam quale officium manus emula prestet 
Attificis super, atque operum adjumenta ministret ? 
Scilicet hic valles inter, sylvasque cilentes, - 
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Egregies saxi ‘Sedes, et templa coluapnis- vo 
_-Marmoreis ponit, spatio qua porticas amplo -- ~ 
. Excipiat ventas, medioque-errantibus estu. °°" ” 
Sufficiat olles umbras, tacitasque recesaus ; 
‘Hic etiam vivum.pendenti-pumi¢e tectum, | ., * 
Nympharumque domos, gelidisque sedilia in antris 
Propter aquam ;—rhanét e cunctis labor ultimas ille, 
+ Et rara ‘hos ¢uttus poscunt ornanda supremos, 

Has nimirum artes, hortisque banc prima coleiadis 
Invenisse viam, et penitus-recludere fontes -. 
Ausa novos, sese ante-omnes pulcherrima tellus. 

- Extulit, et propriam sibi vindicat Anglia laudem. 
Nec vero Hispaniim s}lvz, nec Gallia tantum | 
Se tollit fama ; ‘nec jam ditissima tellus. e 
Ausoniz, quamvis gravidis vineta facemis 
Ostente late, et pingui sé jactet oliva; 

Purpureo quamvis ibi semper lumine campos 
Vestiat, ae pura regnef sol aureus zthra. 

Ergo etiam (nec vana fides) hec cura colendi 
Cum jam. per terras-perfects increveérit arte, 
Vos rura, Angligens, taaden, villasque paternas, = /.- 
Vos proavim sedes, atque arya antiqua :coletis 

' Tutius,.et longos leti sperabitis;annos:.: j.. -:.:- | 

- Quippe umbra cedentemagis, sylyisque xecitis,. ...--: 


Hing illing, campis sic nempe palybrior apa’. ,,,)..- 
. Succedet, ‘penetransque Ajstet per aperta Jogorum ..:, ; 
Humentes nebulas citius tetrosque vapores = 


Expellet flabris, atque aéra‘verrét jnertem. © 
Ipse etiam variis redoleris tot'floribus hortas, °° 
«Et suctum arboteo sidunteti  coftice imiscéns, a 
 Spirabit, suavesque it ventum spdtget‘odores. 

 Preeterea dum:-tura ocdie‘pulcherrhna sepe -~ 

Lustrare, et letos spectare-assudscitis hortds;' © °F" | 

‘ Jucutido-hinc anintas- vied mites¢ete-diveet Ss 
Seneum, atqueéa pulchnas-se etcinget promptior astes : 

'  Hitc porre.teneri lactas; lacrynizeque volentes, . 
Pectoraque alterins.secum aiseteta.doloses.: =‘! 
Hine etiam fugient insanm.tuabida mentis - . 
Gandia, ef irarum sedate corde tumultus,, 
Atque auri mplesuada fames, et foeda libido. . . 

Tum placidi demum subeant prmecatdia sensus,. - . 
Castus amor, sanctique ignes, et firma serep) - - 
Pax qnimi, et pura innpocuo sub pectore virtus, 

Scilicet boc ritd Paradisi ia vallibus olim 
damus vixit, felixque beata peregit © | 
zcula ; cum bacca nemorum nutritus et herba 
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Degeret incolumis, morbique et funerisexpers’ 
Fragrantem Zephyrum ambrosiosque hauriret odores. 
Necdum ille illecebris scelerun) jam hostisque maligni 
Cesserat insidiis, auimoque exceperat wgro 

Peccati labem, atque eterne semina culpz. 


E. COOPER, 
1791. CoLL. Rec. OXON. | 
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NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. -_ 


XIV. Lib. I. Cap. 134, init. of Zpopos—av ry weAes civ EvAAn- 
Quy ixostyro: ‘ the ephori attempted to execute the arrest within 
the walls.” To attempt,'to offer, to be ready or willing to do a 
thing, are among the meanings which diverge from the primary 
signification of the Greek present. 144, init. 9» Méante dpyiy 
pe) ewixraobas Ana xoAguoiivres, “if you will consent ‘to give up 
altogether the idea of attempting foreign conquest at the same 
time that you are engaged ina defensive war ;” where Bejerjoac- 
bas would imply making acquisitions. 199. of “Adyvasos obre 
rdAAw Uwnxovoy, oure 73 WAgicpa xabypouv’ “the Athenjniig would 
neither comply with the other demands, nor repeal thé act in 
question :” as Xen. Anab., iv. 1, 9. of 88 “Kagdotyor otye xaAovr- 
Tov Uwyxovoy, oUTe AAO Ti GiAixdy ovdey exolouv, 140, ours adrod 
Binas wm Arycav, ours judy Gddvrwy Séxovras’ where the notion of 
willingness is contained alike in Si8evrwy and in Séyevras “* they 
have neither on their part demanded an arbitration, nor are they 
willing to accept of one when we are ready to give it ;” or, more 
briefly, ‘they refuse an arbitration when we offer it.” Asddvas, 
especially, is of frequent occurrence in this use. IV. 19. Aane- 
Saipdvios BE duds wmooxarotvras bc cwrovdds xal Biddvow toXepou, Bi- 
Sdvres piv eipyyny xa) Euppaylav xcd cAany idlav woAAgy Wad olxesd- 
tyre kc ddAnAous Unapyay, dvrairodyres bs Tous Ex THE vitou'dvBoac, 
where dvrairoyres is, in meaning as in construction, the antithesis 

_ of Biddvres, Nen. Ages. 4, 6. Siddvros adrod wapworrd bapa, ef 
&xiaios ix rig yooas. So in Latin, Virg. Ain. xii. 9Q1. aeri 
cui captus amore Ipse suas artes, sua munera letus Apolto Au- 
gurium, citharamque dabat, celeresque sagittas. Ile, ut deposit 
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proferret fata parentis, Scire potestates herbarum ‘usumque 
medendi Maluit. “ Martial. lib. vis Epigr. Ixvi. ult.’ Sexcentos 
modo qui ‘dabat, negavit: “the bidder who had just before 
offered six hundred sestertii.” * Id. ‘lib, x. Epigr. Ixxv. Mille 
dabam nummos :' noluit accipere. ‘ Virg. Hin. vi. 467. ‘Talibus 
. ZEteas ardentem et torva tuentem Lenibat dictis animum, lacry- 
masque-ciebat. [Ha solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat. 

Ibid. rv EGAAnYw ixowivro not simply, ‘attempted to arrest 
chim,” which'would rather ‘have been ZuverduBavov, or EuAAafely 
ixexelpnray, but “ attempted to execute the arrest ;” the arrest 
with which they were charged. On the importance of the arti- 
cle, see the former part of this paper, Classical Journal, No. 
LX1x. p. 110, . . 








XV. Cap. 135, ad fin. of 88, meicbévres, merous perd Taw 
Aaxdapovloy, sroiver svran Euvdidxen, dvdpas, &e. “ In con- 
junction with the Lacedamonians, who offered to join in the 
pursuit ;” for this is the full import of érojzos when followed 
by an infinitive. 1V. 110. ebbig orparedes ex) Topcovgy tiv 
Xarxibixly, xareyonivgy xd “Abyvalav’ nal. adriy dvBpas sAlyes 
bxiyovro, droipos Crees tiv wAw mapadoivas. Xen. Cyrop. vii, 
4,3. am dudoripur tay Kagay wapigay gig aiziv, srojsos ores 
dbceadan tx) ad rebgn., Anab. v. 9, 2. 6 88 Koplaas, 2; éxoyyay 
Tore Lladaayavias doxwy, mipmss maga ros EAAqvas mpicBen ake 
yovras, Ori, Koptdas groiwoc aly rods “EAAwas pire ddixely, wore 
adrds abixcicdas.,, Dinarch, adv. Demosth. p. 96, 35. xdv J tatra 
Gani, exobvicxsy éroinds sus “I stake my life on the falsehood 
of this statement.” Sophocles Antig. 269, ed. Steph. jay” éroi- 
por xa pd8pous alge sepoiv, xad wip Bépmav, &c. It would seem 
to be nothing, more than an ellipsis for. érojzos yas paves, 
Adyar, Kc, 'as cap. 28. Keprugaion avréreyor—trojios elves xa} 
Gore Aygorigius piveiy xara yy ympav’ where the abbreviated 
form, it may be, would not. have been consistent with the for- 
inality. and fulnéss of historical. warrative—The above rule 
ought not, perhaps, to be considered as holding good with re. 
gard'to every particular instance in which the form under con- 
sideration occurs. . . . 

XVI. ‘Cap, 197, ad fin. nad viv dyav oe peydra &yala Spiivns 

dpams.. Not, “I aa present,” but “1 am come,” or, more 
fully, “ Lam here, being come,” according. to the ordinary sige 
BiGcation of xagévas in historical nai e; there being very 
few passages in which it may not be.so-translated, while.there are 
many in which the context renders such a trayslation necessary, 
V1. 88. Kai of re ix ris Koglvdou xgdoBas xapiicay bs thy Aaxe- 
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Balpova,.xal 6’ AdrusPiddye not iv sy Aaxstalyors, VILL 96, init. 
depyiddarca araly 125. deed Hedonomvicon xa Svxadlag vais Seer 0b 
-waptives. Xen. Cyrop. vii. 4, 3. 6 8 Katotoros dyaw vb oxpéerer 
ee enh cy Koaglan abe, xal da’ huporipan ray Kapow mapiioay apis 
misty, Troysos coves Ways tah ra talyn,. ima 1.2, @. bxddaves 
Arods Guyadas, x. 7. A.) Eby aire orparaierdas, iwoay i 
a wag ware ey ig’ & iorparsiero, ph mpéobey acta, spl 
adrods xerarydyos olxader of 88 Hddar5 txelbovto, (dxlareor yap airg,) 
xe) AaBérses 7A Erde, xapiicay als Zips. i. 2y 5. demon Adorn, ti 
*Avatipin ix Butayriov Ewarcg "Ap os y Kukiagi, Bapdexes 
Kasév8pp, Bufarrion cippooris’ srtyero 88, Ors xa) vadapros 81 
Tiedog dcov ob wapsly Hy eke “EaAgonovtor. 3, SO. dyed 86 pois 
Ladin, BWaps tnavrdv xa) sods ewods srovrous tralpous, Giroug aya 
mirradg xa) viv xdpeiow ob8tv ce spocasroivres, AANA xa spoTepen, 
nal xoyeiv txép cou xa} xpoxsvBuvasesy béAorres’ and again in the same 
sentence: moddods 88 dvigas xa) yureixas xards arhoy,. ods o8.r¥t 
fecbas Behe, aan’ aired Ghporres waghcorras wpb; ca Bépa, After 
all, however, the tryth or erronequaness of such remarks as the 
above will approve itself more satisfactorily to the reader. from bis 
own observation, made in the course of perusing the original 
writers, than from an accumulation of detached passages: 
_ HL, Cap; £38. .xal +3 -Eduwav eletiv, Qboeme ‘piv Buvdue, 
peabrys 83 Bpasdrari, xpkriotos 3) obtos abroryeRatity 42 BSéovra 
tylvero’ the eet enpable of alkmen. -On:the use-of By ‘with b 
superlative, -see the preceding part- of ‘this artiéle,“ Clistical 
Journal, No. uxrx. Ht is of frequent occurrente in the wint- 
ing up of a description or character, #8 onthe presétt occasion: 
XVIIL. In the former part of this article (1,x1x. p. 108,).a 
doubt was expressed, whether the construction , afvo 
Fay xpoyeyermptver (Thuc. 1, 1.) could properly be ple 
identical with Milton’s * Adam the. goodliest man of m, 











raros, oud dp’ éxlccw) et apud Buripidem Androm, 6. (voy 3" ours 

Gary buoruxerr ary yom’ Epot wipuey,} yevireral bbe comparati, 

vum reponendum censeat. Neque enim abinadvertisse videtur, 

Greco sibi superlativum pro comparativo dicere, ubi bec duo 

simul indicare volunt, et, majus quid esse alio, et ompino zmaxi- 
: a whoo, 
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mans.” He proceeds toiillustrate this position by several exainples; 
thé first of which, isch. Eumeu. 30. xot' viv ruyely we rev xply 
dodtan paxpe *Agiora doiev, is: most-immediately to our purpose; 
the sécond, however, is an excellent illustration of iis ‘own rule: 
we give it with its context: Herodot. iii. 119. "2 ydve, elgord 
oe 6 Baridsic, tiva dyourn yudpyy, Tov dvon rexel va rhxve dyn 
Tadiwoioa, tiv adeAgedy eidey mrepisival coi b¢ nat &AXoToMbrards 
Tes rh walbor, xa) joooy xsyapropdvos rob avipds tors. We may: 
observe, by the way, with regard ‘to one of the ‘passages cited ‘by 
‘Eldstey ‘in the note: of his Medea‘on which the above of Her- 
mann’ is a comnrent; that, on the principle laid down by the 
German critic; the readmg aoguaderara, exhibited ‘by Lascarts: 
and the greater part of ‘the Mss. m Med. 726, (iol rs yao rad" 
corly ardarberara, Xnigly rit bydgcis: coig Bove Batxvdvet, Td 
oty's’ agape piiddoy,) my perhaps be considered preferable te 
arpaxeorepa, Eimsley’s reading... . ‘ 
| ‘Notes on'the Latin Poets. 
ce we, de TIBULLUS... . 
XEX:.. Lib, iv.-Carm. x. 3. ¢ ne 
 . Sa tibi cura toge potior,; pressumque-quasillo 
.. + Seortum, quam Servi filia:Sulpicia... 2; 
In.:the foymer. of these two. verses:.the majority.of Mss,.read, 
‘* Sit @bji,cusa toge poties.”’ . Other varieties are, “ Ss 
tba cura toge: potior,” and.‘ Si tabi: cura togse est po- 
tior:””. -Qumre, *§ Si tibi carta toga. est. potion?” .We are 
not informed. whether the toga worn by.. prostitutes was ac- 
tially shorter thaw that'in ‘commod use.; ‘although this seems 
probable in‘ itself, and although the'.curtailment of the. toga 
was‘confeasedly a mark of igwominy, aid, as’ such, inflicted. 
oe ‘certdin ‘criminals (Gronovwus Theb. Antiq. T. v. col: 1137, 
u.) But curfa may possibly.'mean “ tattéred,” thus convey- 
ing, like the pressum quasilfv. scortian, a ‘sneer of contempt at! 
the -povérty and it condition: of the “< unfortunate woman” in. 
question. ‘This alteration (which has probably: occurred to 
othe#s before us, although in the confined range of our reading: 
it has not happened to us ty meet with it) receives some coun- 
tenance from the (otherwise) awkward repetition of cura within. 
three lines following, +. 6.‘* Ne cedam ignoto maxima: cura 
toro ;” unless indeed the latter be, as some think, a false redding. 


‘ If. HORACE, 


XX. Lib. iL Catm. ii.. 84. Quam Joctia ciecumvolat et 
Cupido. The rhythm of this line, as it at present stands, sa- 
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vours more of the Delicis: Poetarum Scotorum than of Horace. 
He, who carried his Macadamization of Sappho so far. as to. be 
sparing in the use even of such lines as ‘ Pinus aut impulsa 
cupressus Euro,” would have been appalled by the portent of a 
quadrisyllable occupying the very centre of a Sapphic hende- 
casyllabus. Read “ circum volat.” Doce 
XXII. Lib. i. Epist. ii. 46. Quod satis est, cui contigit, hic 
nihil amplius optat. ‘The occurrence of a dactyl farmed by a 
trisyllabic word in the third place of an hexameter, is as . ws- 
constilyutional as that of a diiambus formed by a quadrisyllable 
in the second pérpov of an iambic ; to say nothing of the pause 
after contigit, by which the crime is greatly aggravated: and 
though in satiric verse, which may be considered as. a-kind of 
half-lawless border-land between prose and the verse adapted to 
the higher kinds of poetry, the licence allowed is unquestionably 
great, we very much doubt whether it embraces, 39 gross a-viola- 
tion of the common law of metre as that before us, of which there 
is no other instance in Horace, The passages most nearly. in 
point are the following. I. De Arte Poet. 41. Nec facundia 
deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. Here,'‘though not a cwsura, 
we have a quasi-cesura, arising from. the.intimate connexior of 
deseret and hunc; not to add, that the pause after Aunc. cou- 
tributes still farther to soften. the. ruggedness of the measure. 
Il. Lib. i, Epist. xviii, 52. Possis: adde, virilia quod spe- 
Glosius arma. Here the extenuating circumstanees, ust. nrev- 
tioned, are wanting; it 1s, however, distinguished from the 
verse more immediately uoder consideration, by the absence:of 
that pause after the third foot, which constitutes the peouliar ia- 
harmoniousness of the latter., [II...Lib. ij. .Sat. viii B89. 
Vestrfim preetor, is intestabilis et sacer eato: Ie this inatance 
the. third and. fourth foot. are comprised :within: one: woedsia 
flagrant violation .of. rhythm, it must.be confessed,.-but: dess 
-offensive in.degree. than the:one before us y besides, thas, : fre 
the nature of the word infestabuss, there.was . probably -» <stengs 
an,.and av-elmost: imperceptible pause after, the first syligihe;of 
the word,.which would in some:degree compensate: for sheer 
metrical.construction of the: verse.: . To: the. above irematke ‘it 
may be added, as not irrelevant to the- subject, thay among some 
hundreds.of bexameters which have, come: down ‘ta us ny: 
the. satiric: fragments.of Lucilius, there .is anly: one whieh et 
be. addnced. as parallel to. any even of the -above-cited: vx- 
amples of license ; bearing about the same proportion .to the 
aggregate of the fragments, which those four verses do to: the 
entire body. of. Horace’s Satires: and: Epistles ;. acremarkable 
circumstance, when it ts considered that the laxity:'6f versifca- 
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tron assumed by Lucitius was greater even than that of Horace. 
The instance alluded to occurs in a fragment quoted by Aulus 
Gellius, iv. 17, 1. 
‘ Scipiade magno improbus objiciebat Asellus, 
Lustrum illo censore malum infelixque fuisse. 

We might be thought too intent on making out a case, if we 
were to hint at the possibility of Lucilius’s having written 
“ Improbu’ Scipiade magno objiciebat Asellus;” the alteration, 
however, is a very gentle one, and the corruption such as might 
vasily be imagined to have taken place; nor would the non- 
production of the short vowel before sc form any difficulty, in- 
usmuch as several instances of this license occur in the course 
‘of the fragments. | - a i a oO 

With regard, then, to the verse of Horace under discussion, 
we are strongly disposed to prefer the reading of a majority of 
the Mss., and‘ of ail the early editions, “ Quod satis est, cui 
contingit, ‘nihil amplius optat.”” ‘The commonly received. text 
was first promulgated; we believe, by Lambinus, who thus 
annotates upon the passage: “‘ Sic legendum est, et ita scfip- . 
tum reperi in tribus libris antiquiss. omnes quidem habent con- 
tigi, non autem contingit.” In‘the Cambridge Horate of 
1099 the'old reading ‘is: restored, with the following ‘remark : 
** Lambinus tres -Mss. setutus reponit, contigit, hic—. Crteri 
hibri Mss. et meliores:e vulgatis assentiunt lectiqni a nobis ré- 
ceptz ; nisi quod in Trin. et Cadomensi legatur, Cui satis est 
quod contingit.” Bentley reads contingit, as do’ also Cuning- 
hame; Valart, and Kidd. “-Gesner follows the received ‘reading. 
As regards the sense, both are equally good:'the only other 
passage in ‘Horace where quod satis occurs in‘a similar con- 
nexion, Lib. in. Carm. xvi. 48, ‘bene est, éui deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis'ést, manu,” séems rather to favor the proposed 
alteration. « It 18 easy to conceive-that hic may’ originally ‘have 
been added in the margin as a gloss, (the coustruction of: the 
passage not having been obvious at first sight,) that it may from 
thence have found its way into the text, and that some later co- 
pyist, with a view of restoring the inetre, which had been vidlated 
by the interpolation,’ may have altered contingit ihto contigit."' 
' We take this opportunity of noticing what appears to usa 
flagrant corruption in a line of Homer, [1. xv. (we have wiistaid 
the reference to the line, but it occurs near the beginning ‘of 
the book)" Hod péuyy, dre +” Expsucn tYcbey, ix 83 wodoity “Axpo- 
vas 3x’ 3dm. ° Wherever a verse of unadsual formation occuts 
iu Homer, the critics are sure'to find something peculiar in the 
sense, something of which the sound was ‘intehded to be an 
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echo. Accordingly, Clarke discovers a felicitous correspondence 
between the rhythm of this verse and the thing described. In what 
the resemblance consists, it is difficult to say; unless the uneasy 
situation of the dactyl expguw, hanging suspended, as it were, 
from the line with which it bas scarcely any connexion, may be 
considered as analagous to that of Juno in the text. The trath 
however is, that the verse, as it now stands, is destitute of 
metre, and therefore not Homer’s. Read, dre ts xpeyan. dvigher. 
The same alteration suggested itself to Bentley, thaugh for a 
different reason: dre re xpéuw malebat Bentleius,. scilicet ut 
Ionicum esset. Heyne Obss. in loc, Tom. vii. p.7. Knight 
also reads Fore re xpence [for xgepao] Fuxcoder, but without as- 
signing any reason for the alteration. Wolf, who im his Pre- 
face to Homer, (ed. 1804, p. lxvili.) speaking of. the rules by 
which a reformer of the Homeric text ought to be guided with 
regard to the omission or retention of the augment, observes, 
*¢ Maxime accommodari debuit augmentum numerorum gratiz,” 
nevertheless retains the reading dre +t’ ixgiuw. ‘The only ob- 
jection to the proposed change which. occurs to. us, is. the..fe- 
currence of éxggue withiu three lines afterwards, in a situation 
which precludes the possibility of expunging the augment: o¥ 
S ty aidegs xa) vedeayow 'Expépw, frdoreoy 88 Geol xara paxgoy 
"Oaupwoy. ‘This however, if we remember rightly, is not un- 
frequent with Homer. A similar corruption ip Il., i. 106., 
Mayers xaxciv, ob xwmore por rd xpHyuov elaxes, passed current till 
the time of Heyne, who silently corrected ove woré,. Knight 
also reads od x zor. Wolf retains 0) xaxove. To the above 
two passages may be added two, similarly circumstanced, in the 
Odyssey: v. 63. day 88 oxbos augimepuxes TyAsbde@oe, and viii. 
175. GAN od of apis dediwepiotégeras excegowv. Read Apg) ae- 
doxs, and ducl mspicréperas. Wolf has corrected the former 
error, but not the latter: Knight reads ag) xepdxce and ap¢i 
wepiorpegeras. . 


~ IUk. LUCAN, ae 
_ XXII. Lib. v. 169,’ of the Sibyl’: “ Bacchatur demens 
aliena per antrum Colla ferens ;” carrying ber neck as if it 
were not her own.” This may be added to the passages quoted 
by Clarke and Ernesti as parallel to Homer’s yvalpoios yercow 
edrorploiosy, Od. xx, 347. | 

AXIL. Lib. viii. $24.  Haud equidem immerito Cumem 
carmine vatis Cautum, ne Nili Pelusia tangeret ora: Hesperius 
miles.” The use of eguidem here is unusual. Is puto under- 


stood ? or is thd verse corrupt ? 
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XXIV. Lib. ix. 158.’ Evolvam busto numen jam gentibus 
Isip, Et tectum lino spargam per vylgys Osirin,” i may he as 
well to observe, that ig 1s not to be construed’ with evolvam, 
but with rumen Hsia, y who is by this time [in Lucan’s age] 
become | the object, of universal. worsbip.”,, 4. wt 


XXV. Ibid. 569. « An noceat vis-wla:bond?”, How ip it 
that no editor bad. ventured: on: the: “true reading, mulla? We 
quote the entire comtext: : at 
- 2 ‘Quill queeri, Labiene, jubes? an ‘liberi iv armi 

Occubuisse velim potius; quam regna videre'? © at 
. An ait vita nihil, sed'longam differet'wtas? - - 
An noceat-vis nulla bono? fortuneque perdkt 
- -Oppésita virtute minas? laudandaque velle- :. -- iu 
Sit satis, et nunquam successu crescat:honestam# "1 
‘Scimus, et hac nobis non altius inseret Hammon. 
The origin, or at least the continued’ reception, of the reading 















ulla, maybe trated 40'# corsaption‘in the line ‘nimediately fre- 
ceding: “ An sit-vita nihil, sed longa? an differat eines?” The 
one kept-thé other:in countenance, '-"" > ~- wae 
" RXVE fb. 570, «La andaque elle Site . sa Y9$. 








na paratur : 
eressi tiuda remot¢ 

i auld laudamis in ulfo, 

wenn Marte ie leen? 


Brave Prussia’s timid region. a and rest 

With heroes ’mid the jstands of the blest, 

Or in the fields of empyrgan light. . 

‘A meteor wert thot ih a darksoine night ; 

- Yet shall thy name, conspi li 

Stand in the spaciotis fitraar 
1) Fixed as a Star t ‘such glory ry 3g thy ‘ 

| Alas! it may not be: for earthly fame 
Is Fortune’s frail dependant ; ‘yet there lives ~ 













pou 
‘Faithfully kept, is as 2 noble deed ; 
In whose ke sight all virtue shall succeed. 
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*X XVII. The well-known epitaph on Sir Jobn Vanbrugh, 
Lie heavy on him, earth! for he ° 
Laid many a heavy load on thee, . 
has been traced to a modern Latin poem by Pierre Juste Sautel, 
entitled, “ Culicis Exequiz :” : ; 
Festur apis tremulo dixisse loquacula bombo, 

Huic sis, terra, levis; nam fuit iste tibi. | ; 
Sautel, however, is bimself indebted to Martial, lib. v. epigr. 
xxxiv. on the death of a child uf six years old: . 

Mollia nec rigidus cespes tegat ossa, nec illi, . 
Terra, gravis fueris; non fuit illa tibi. 
If the English epigram is a copy, it is more probably borrowed 
from Martial than frum Sautel. _ a 


°" ~  V, SULPICIA. 


| XXVIIL. Sat. 89. Quid facimus? Graios hominumque re- 
liquimus urbes, Ut Romana foret magis his instructa magistris. 
«Plena est Sulpiciz sententia. Olim, inquit, Athenas, Rho- 
dum, eliasque, philosophorum, qui soli hominum .nomine digni 
sunt, civitates ‘dereliquimus, ut his apud nos vocatis urbs Ro- 
manu sapientiz preceptis imbueretur.” Miscellanere Observa- 
tiones Critice, Amst. 1736. vol. VII. p. 257. .We rather in- 
cline to think that Aominum, in this passage, has no sych empha- 
tical meaning as is attributed to it, but that it is merely synany- 
‘mous with Graiorum ; ‘‘ Gralos eorumque urbes:”, the sawe 
form of speech, a little diversified, which occurs repeatedly in 
this Satire: 29, leges et Graia inventa retractana. 37, Et studia, 
et sapiens hominum pomengue genusque; 1. e. et stydig sapjen- 
tie, et ipsos sapientes. Perhaps also 18, terras,-et patria 
secula mutat? | bo ce ue paregie 0! 
VI. SFATIUS:.. 0. cd 

KX XIX. Theb.. i. 272,> Sicanos longe felegens’- Alpheus 
amores. Quere, Sicanivs? Sicanus is common enough, but of 
Sicanus we remember no example in the Latin poets. Sicdnius 
occurs in Virgil, AEn. iii. 692. Sicanio prtetenta sinw ‘jacet in- 
sula contra Plemmyrium undosum. It is not improbable: that 
Statius had this passage in view. Sv also Hn. yiii 416, &c. 


XXX, Ib. 293.. quare impiger ales Portantes precede No- 
tos, Cyllenia proles, aéra-perliquidum. ‘Thus Shelley! .. 
Morn, noon, and eve, that boat of:pearl outran — 
The winds that bore it.’ a 


ad 
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AXXI, Ib. 364, 


Hle tamev, modo. saxa jugis fugientia ruptis 

Miratur, moda nubigenas e. montibus-amnes 

Aure pavens, passimque insaao turbine raptas 
Pastorum pecorumque.domos: non ségnius amens, - 
Incertusque vie, per nigra silentia, vastum .- 

Haunt iter: pulsat metus uadique, et undique frater. 


Thus s Johnson, in his “€ Jouthey of: Obidah: the ‘son’ of Aben- 
sina,” Rambler, No, 65.' “fe roge—and prdsséd on with 
his sabre in his hand, for‘the‘beasts’ of thé desert Were in mo- 
tion, and on every hard ‘he heard the‘ mingléd' ‘Héwls of rage 
and fear, and ravage and expiration | + all the hdrrors of darkness 
‘ard solitude surrounded ‘hitn ;' the winds'foared in’ the woods, 

and the torrents: tumbled from’ thé hills.” ’ Thus 'forlorn and 
" distressed, he wandered through’ the. wild, without, knowing 
whither he were going, or whether he was every moment draw- 
ing nearer to safety’ or to destruction.” 


XXXIL Lib, ii. S50 Est locus. ‘Joachive,, ‘dixerant Tenara 
gentes, Qua, &c. Barthias and the earliest editions point the 
line properly: Est lacus, Inachie dixerunt Tenara yéhtes, 
@Qua—. It is an.imitation of Virgil's, “ ‘Est locus, Hespariam 
Grati cognomine dicunt.” ~ . 


| XX XY," Ib. 95. ‘Longevi' vatia ‘opacos ‘pinches’ ‘vnltus, 
vocemque, et vellera: nota Induitur, ;, - Another instance of that 
alliteration with the letter. D, in. which ‘the Roman poets, so fre- 
‘quently indalged, and ‘which probably had not the same harsh 
effect to their ears which ‘it has to ours, on account of tle, diffe- 
rence of pronunciation. Ina former Number we suggested the 
query, whéther, from the frequency of the alliteration of » com- 
pared with that of other letters, any inference could be drawn with 
regard to the pronunciation .of that consonant by the Romans. 


AXX[V~ Ib. 545. (Night attack, of. the fifty Ttiebans -on 
a Te OMG Fs ” al aia! Opp %, aot ; 
Hue ferus atque illye snimamy. pallentiaque ire: Moe Fv cl 

Ora ferens, nec tanta putat sili bella parari. ~ a 
Ferte graduny contra; campoque erumpite eperto: t:.: . 
Quis timor-audend:} qui tante-ignavia?solus() 2 <° «4 
Solus in arma voco. - Neque-in his mora; quos ubi: ‘plires, 
“2 Quam ratus, innumeris: ‘widet excursare. latebrig,,- o 
Hos prodire jugis, illds-e: vaHibusimis + i‘ 5... °° * 
Crescere, nec ‘paucos. ‘vampg, sStuthque: sub arroia : joes 
Collucere iter, &e.. 2° 0 i 8 
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Lady of the Lake, Canto v. St viii, 
“ For lovp-lorn awaih, ix lady’s. bower, 
Neer panted for the appointed hour, 
As I, until before me stand 
This'rebel chieftain and his band.”-— 
‘* Have, then, thy wisp!” He whistled a ail. 
' .? And he was answered from the hill ; -., 
, Wild as.the scream of the curlew, | 
From crag to crag, the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse aud-heath, arose 
aoa Baanets: ‘and spears and bended bows ; ; 
—_ On right, om left, above, below, as 
betes Krom 9 up. at once the,lurking:foe;..:-.005 265 
... Mrom:shingles grey their lances starf,, ©... 0 6 
“|. 4; The brackenrbuak. sends farth.the dart, . - 
Lo "The. rushes and the.willow-wand.. ..- 0. 0. ts 
. Are bristling mto axe.and.brand;. . - adits 
And every tuft of broom gives life Be 
‘To plaided: vswarrior-armed 4 for athife. « Pte ae 
ely ya oe! 
wa hy vo ete ge 
———— que. ‘sola medendi 
Tat ralione via ést, 
Saxum ingens, quod vix plena cervice gompuigs 
“4 erteté hanio, ‘morisgwe vita inferte e Juvenci, 
wt _. Ropibas divellit: dein tdto saiuide hixus °°” 
* Sustihet, Peithtanie bi queerttis librare‘rainam: "O'S 
3 ‘wiapét. obvia'leto' <*>’ fa ey. 
1 Pb sdiper stanitem, atqie Cmnissi tarbine‘molitis' 
 Obraltirs ‘simul ora virtrh,' sittial arma, “ial 
' Fractaque commixto sederunt: pectora: ferro! Pe Be 
'. - Quatiior-hie adeo- dejectt mule suby wiv Tene Eade 
‘-“Congemuere. - oe erty ee Teer DNgl Tbe on rs 
Perhaps Milton had this passage ii. viéw, Par.. Lost; vi/_643. 
Rage prompted them at length, and found them artes . 
Against suclr hellish ‘tedachief: fit “ oppose.” 


From they foundations loowaing ta: seed ror: ot 

They pluek’d-the ‘seated: bills with alli thein aria 
Rocka, waters, ‘woods, and-by the shaggy tops. : | 
Uplifting, bore them im their hands: amaze, Con eee 
Be sure, and terror‘ seizd:the rebel-ost;, = 
When coming towards theor s0 dread. they: saw a 

The bottom of the mountains upwardtarn’d . 2.50 * 











, “he ye ‘ 
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Themselves invaded next, and. on theis heads 
Main promontories flung, which. in the.air ; 
Came shadowing, and oppress’d whole legions arn’d ; 
Their armor belp’d their harm, crush’d in and: btuis'd 
Tuto: their substance, pent, which wrought them. pain 
Amplacable, and many a dolorous,groan, 
Long struggling wnderneath—. 

The resemblance is certainly striking. 


XX XV. Lib. iii. 93. 
— ast illam conjux- fdiquo| parentes 
Servantem vultus, et torvum in morte peracta, 
Nec longum reducem Iztati, in,fecta ferebant. 

There is a certain tact, . by which a person, intimately conver- 
sant with any one poet is able to detect imitations ‘of that poet 
io another, where a reader less ’famitiar with ‘the original would 
not have detected them. On'v. 94i: Barthis ‘obsérves, “Vo- 
cnlam im non agnoscunt oarhium® preestantitsima: membrane.” 
We have little doubt that Statius,‘who ‘always writes with thé 
verses of Virgil soundieg-in his'eard,) snd who freq tly adopts 
the rhythm of bis lines, and the’ construction of his sentences, 
where there is no resemblance whatever in the sense, wrote 
“ torvum morte peracté,” after Virgil's “ maculisque trementes 
Interfusa genas, et pallida morte futura,” /En, iv, 644. To 
appreciate our reasons, the reader ought to have followed Statius 
as. we have, and traced, the sestigin” of Virgil »ybich “he 
“adored, and followed, from’, afar.”... The corruption, jn» the 
present passage,,was easy... enough. ‘Ast illum is from Em. .v) 
468. Ast illum, fid) qyales genua mare trahenter J actinter- 
qne utrogue caput, Ke—Pucunt, wl DaVESs, .. 

XXXVI. ib.ie44, « : 













a. sArcem a ane aieroarn iad nostrs, | Me 
- Testor, er: Elysice etiam sathi umjes foptes,.; 
Ipse-manu ‘Thebas, correptaque meenia funds 

. Excutiam, versasque solo super Inacha tecta 
Effundam turres,.ac stagna jn cootula verter p<: 
Imbre supesjecto :, licet psa in, turbine rerum: 
Juno sypa calles temsplamque amploxa-laboret,. 
Read: VE eae) and + 
Quod ni me ‘gteram poanas seacieg analomiinie 
Gentibys, et,dirqs, sifiis punire nepates 5. 
Arcem hang eternams Sfetcrnse: 281 emettnd 9°7° 
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(Quod ni, as Ov, Met. vii. $50.0 0 0° vt 
Quod nisi pennatis serpentibus it isset. m auras, 
Non exempta foret posnz ; | 
and elsewliere. Several of the Mss. and editions of Statius, by 
the way, read nisi; but this is probably a corruption.) We are 
prevented from substantiating our emendation, by want ef-access, 
at the present moment, to the later Latio poets: compere bow- 
ever Claudian de Raptu Proserp. 1. 
primordia testor. . ; ae “ 
Noctis, et horreode stagua intemerata padi, 
Si dicto parere nega, patefacta ciebo . 
Tartara: Saturni veteres laxabo catenas ; 














Obducam tenebris lucem: compage soluta pow 


Fulgidus | umbroso miscebitur axis Averno. __s - 


See also ib.:il. speech. of. Jupiter near the commencement of 
thebook; Hom. Il, viii. init. speech of Jupiter, ard bis mes- 
sage to Juno and. Minerva in the latter part-of the same ¢ book; 
&c. Theb. vii. 27, Jupiter's threat to Mars: . ~* : - 
Quod nist precipitat: puguas, dictoque ‘Jubentis '* 
Ocius impingat ‘T'ynis Danaea agmma miuris; a : 
(Nil equidem crudele minor,) sit.mite, bonuimque' : 
Numen, et effreni laxentur in otia mores. ies 
Reddat equos, ensemque mihi: nec sanguinis ultras 
Jus erit: &c... oy. oo me tn an ei 
XXXVI. Lib, iv. , 883. (prayer of the pitta to’ Bac- 
chus :) Omnipotens Niswe pater, cui gentis avite Pridetii mi Tepeus 
hon &e. The epithet omnipotens 1s here to be “tons 
ing more than en exaggerated tribute Gf‘ hutior paid tb X 


7 


favorite or local deity; as Ain. xi. 785, which passdgé Sthtitis~ 
probably had: in view: Summe defim, sancti castds Sérbetis - 
Apollo, (Stat. Sylv. in obitum--Claodii Etrasci, mits ‘Summa ' 


deim Pietas} Da,-pater,. hoc nostris..aboleri. diioces drinis, 


Omnipotens, Eurip.. Hipp.- Geldope -“ Apress,” bece: ilvatroes. 
See two more examples. cited 4n .the concluding note of Span- 


heim’s Callimachus, AZn..vii: Qmoipotens Saturnia... . 2>..’- 


MX XV ERE Fb: 619. confet-vultum, et satiate litanti Sdnguines 
veriturasque viees’ et funetd belli’ Pande, bel infersus, vel res | 


miserate tuorwm: This is‘ one of thé most temarkible’ istances 
ofthe substitution of the voeative for the nominative, y licence’ 
frequent in Statius, (as ii, 102. Non somni tibi tempus *ihé?s, © 


qui nocte sub-alta. Asermeni: secure jaces,) -and not lncoduinén 


in the other Latia poets: A writer: of ‘the age of Lucretius 
would, probably have written vel .res..miseratu’.‘tuorem's it 3 


~~ 


Notes:on Statius. -:.. 39F-: 


perhaps to the disuse of this ancient elision that: we areto ascribe: 
the origin of the license before us. 


XXXIX. Lib, v. 134. (address of Polyxo to’ the Lemnian’ 
women:) — 





: - nec imago quietis 

Vana mee : nudo stabat Venus « ense, videri a 
- Clara: mihi, somnosque super: Quid perditis evuni'?~ 

Dixit: age aversis thalamos pargate maritis, = 7°. aoe 

Ipsa faces alias, melioraque feedera jungam, = 

Dixit, et hea fetrum stratis, hoc (credite) ferrum ' - 

Imposuit. Quin, o misere, dum tempus agit’ Tem, 

Consulite. 
Daniel Heinsius and Jortin propose to read'dum tempus agt’ 
rem: an emendation which appears to be placed beyonda pos-: 
sibility of doubt by the corresponding passage in Virgil, An. v. 

636. (speech of Berv€ to the ‘Trojan matrons; a passage which, 

~ Statius evidently had in his eye throughout the whole of the 
present address :) 

Nam mihi Cassandra per sompumn vatis. Imago; 

Ardentes dare visa faces: Hic querite Trojam, 

Hic domus est, inquit, vobis. Jam tempus agi res; 

Nec tantis: mora prodigiis. 


XL. Ib. 508. | 

Livida fax oculis: tumidi stat in ore veneni 

Spumga virens: ter lmgua vibyat, terna agmina aduocl. 

Dentis, et aurate crudelis gloria froutis 

Prominet., | 
Correct without hesitation, fronti. The awkward juxts-porition, 
of dentis and frontis is inconceivable in so polished a versifier. 
as Statius; besides, that the proposed alteration renders the . 
construction easier and more. elegant. 


X LL. vi. 275, pater ordine juncto Levus, arundines reciibans- 
ue sub aggere ripe Cerpitur, emissseque indulgens [nachus urne. 
To this reading there are, as’ appears to us, two insuperable — 
objections : in the first place, Statius:‘woald never-have placed 
que in this part of the sentence, whatever Ovid or Horace might ; 
and secondly, be would not have committed the. inelegant repe- 
tition of gue in the line following. .. Read, therefore, with two - 

of the Mss. as alleged by Barthins Lavus, arundiness recubans 
super aggere ripe. . : 
-& LAT, Ab. 389. Et jam - sortitus Prothous versarat aéna » 
Casside. Read, with Markland, Prothoos, to avoid the an- - 
graceful similarity of terminations, Statius is rather addicted 


~ 
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to Greek forms, at-lenst in proper nemes ; for we doubt: whether 
he went so far as to write atheros: and _ Gero, ia spite of the. 
authority. of Mss. 


XLII. {b. 861. Collaque, pectoraque, et vitantia crura la- 
cessit. The singular flow of this line is copied from En. xi. 
634, Armaque, corporaque, et permixti cede virorum. So 
Theb. iv. 595. Oraque, pectoraque, et falso clamore levatas. 
668. Araque, tympanaque, et biforem -reticere :tumultum. 
The later Latin versifiers never indulge in apy boldnesses, with- 
out express permission from Virgil. as .to the specific, instance : 
their very freedom is only a modification of slavery: precedent 
is every thing with them, and principle nothing. It is: the same 
with the servile imitators of Milton :in this: country, and with 
similar classes of writers in all languages. 


XLIV. 1b. 927. Fundat vel Lycid cornu Tela. Read Lyc- 
tia, i, e. Cretan. Ain. iii, 401. Lyctius Idomeneus. 


VII. CLAUDIAN. 


XLV. De Laudib, Stilich. ii, 424. 
Est ignota procul, nostreque impervia menti, 
Vix adeunda Deis, annorum squalida mater, 
Immensi spelunca evi, que tempora‘vasto 
Suppeditat revocatque sinu : cowplectitur antrum, 
Omnia qui‘ placido consamit numine, serpens, —_- 
Perpetursque viret squamis, caudamque reducto 
Ore vorat, tacito relegens exordia lapsu. co 
The general idea of this passage is common to’ many Poets: 
we quote two of the noblest instances : 
queeque in immenso procul | 
Aatro recumbis otiosa Aternitas, : 
Monumenta servans et ratas leges Jovis," = -' = 
Aoelique fastos, atque. ephemeridas Detin oy 
r - pt: i Malton, de Idea Platonica. 
7 “Therefore from: N ature’ sinner shrme, ‘. -"- 
7 Where gods and fends m Worship bend, “ Do 
. Majestic ‘Spint, be’ it’ thine - met r 
‘The flame: to seize, the veil to rend, 
+. Where the vast.inake Eterbity | 





_la charmed sleep' doth éver lie. | fo 
Shelley | Demon of the World. a 


i 1 8! *BOIRTOX. 
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No. XV.—{[ Continued from No. XLVIIT.] 


Xen. Anab. i. 3, 2. "Lorepov 88 (6 Kadapyos,) ewel eyvw ars 
od Survjceras Bracacbas, Euvyyayey éxxaAnciay ray adtod oTpariwray’ 
xa modirov ev Baxpue wordy ypdvoy sotws, (of 38 épavres eadpaloy 
xal Ecicomwy,) elt FAcke roads. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 1. 615. 

He now prepar’d 

To speak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend | 

From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 

With all his peers: attention held them mute. 

‘Thrice he essay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth: at last 

Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way. 

Herodot. vii. 85. Eliot 82 tives vowades dvopwmos Sayap- 
Tos xaAroupevos, Bvos rev Tepotxdvy xal Gawvy, oxevjy 52 peragzu 
Eyoues memommpevny THs Te TFeposxig xad tig Tlaxtvixis’ of wapelyovro 
piv Txmoy dxraxsoyialny, Grra 88 ob vomlfoucs eyew ure yaAxec, 
ours oidypen, EEow eyrepidiov. spewvras 08 ceionos memAcymévyos 2F 
imavroov’ tabryos loves egyovras és woAguov' H 08 wayy ToUTEwY THY 
dvopiav Ader dredy cupployacs Toes woAswiosos, BaAAouTs Tas oeipas, 
ev dxpw Bpdyous eyotoras orev 8 dv tiyn, iv te Inmov, fy te avopm- 
mou, ex swurdy cAxes of 08 ev gpxeos Eumaracaduevos Siaddelpovras. 
Thus likewise Pausanias (referred to by the commentators on 
Herodotus), 1. 21. of the Sarmatians: cetpais wegiBadrovres Taw 
worgwioy bmdross xab rurosev, ToUs Tamous amootpeavres, avarToe- 
doucs rods tvonebevras tais oespais. Compare with this, Captain 
Basil Hall’s description of the South American dasso.—Quar- 
terly Review, No. pxx. p. 391, art. Henderson and Gamba 
on Southern Russia: ‘“‘ Formerly these Ossetinians [inhabitants 
of the cliffs of Caucasus] are said to have been in the habit of 
seizing the unwary traveller, by throwing from their lurking- 
places the noose of a rope, like the lasso used by the Guauchos 
[Gauchos ?] to catch their wild horses in the Pampas.” Quere, 
Is not dasso derived from daxus, subaudi funis ? 
English orthography, &c. in the seventeenth century.— 

Although it be true that English orthography in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was exceedingly irregular, it 1s not 
less true that this uufixedness has been somewhat exagge- 
rated. We have collected, in the course of our not very exten- 
sive researches, a number of instances in which the old spelling 
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varied from the present, and in which it was tolerably constant. 
They are gathered chiefly from the authors of the times of 
James I., Charles I., and Charles Ll. ‘The Classical Journal, 
it is true, concerns itself chiefly with the languages ‘* quorum 
Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina:” yet to the readers of a 
philological work such a contribution, trifling as it 1s, will not 
prove wholly uninteresting. - 
Apricock for apricot, now a vulgarism ; in Spanish, alvar- 
coque, or albarcoque.— Physitian, musitian.—-Divel for devil, 
according to the etymology; as diavolo, diable, Kc. This 
also has become vulgar. Most vulgarisms are, in fact, remnants 
of the ancient tongue—examples of which are perpetually oc- 
curring to the reader of our elder writers. Countrey for country 
-——contrée: it was in fact originally a trisyllable, or at least sus- 
ceptible of being pronounced as such; so bretheren.(employed 
by Southey in his Madoc), chzlderen, whence Milton’s childern, 
(Par. Lost, early editions,) the north country chelder, and the 
common children.—Stifeled, trickeled, aud so forth, for stifled, 
&c.— Bin for been.—Ghess and ghest, for guess and guest.— 
Epitomy for epitome ; and so in some other words of the same 
termination. (Milton, on the other hand, writes epileps and 
apoplex, according to the etymology. ’EmaAnbia and axoxAntia 
would be solecisms in Greek.}—Happily for haply.— Assoon, 
aswell, for as soon, as well.—Beleeve ; seldom beleave.—Re- 
ceave, conceave, &c.—Shrike for shriek.—Forraine (foraneus). 
—Then for than—O’re for o’er.—Comming for coming.— 
Yeeld for yield.—Wee, hee, shee, bee, for we, &c.—We might 
add more, but we distrust the patience of our readers. We sub- 
join a few obsolete words and phrases, worthy of notice, | 
Must-what for much ; as, much-what of the same kind. So ' 
most-what.—T'o hair the brain; whence hair-brained, not, as 
it is frequently written, on the ground of an imaginary etymo- 
logy, hare-brained.—State, for footing. Also, for statement. 
The latter word is not in fact more than fifty years old. Ina 
letter dated 1769, Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. Vol. viii. p. 257. 
ed. 1814, we read: ‘* 1 send youa state of Dr. Kennicott’s 
collation of the Hebrew Mss, lately published.” Even in Sir 
W. Scott, Waverley, Vol. iii. chap. iv. ‘ Waverley therefore 
wrote a short state of what had happened.”’—We believe 
we have exemplified progress from Milton and Shakspeare in 
a former Number ; see also Ford’s Plays, p. 303. ed. Gifford.— 
All the whole: “ Batt! thou that mak’st all the whole parish 
whine.” Dryden’s Miscellanies, and elsewhere. ‘‘ All th’ whole 
Hellespont,” Cowper’s Homer.—Rise, rhyming to skies, for 
rose: Beaumont’s Psyche, Canto xv. Stanza Ixxxiv. (In Lord 
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Stirling’s Poems we have raise for rose, according to the com- 
mon analogy of verbs.) Hence the corruption rzz._ So, light for 
lighted (even in Wesley’s Diary), now lut.— Indeed, 1. e.in deed, 
in fact, in reality ; the antithesis of in supposition or tn ap- 
pearance ; as in Greek épyw and Abyp.— Presently, for anmedi- 
ately.— As for that, now a vulgarism : Locke, ‘* These words 
of your Lordship’s have nothing in them as I perceive,” &c. : so 
Barrow, &c.—Of the double and triple negative, and double 
comparative and superlative, we have elsewhere spoken. We 
confess that we would willingly have retained the former, as 
more natural and grammatical, than the present mode of speaking. 


In Kal. Jan. mpcccxxvil. 


Jam cceli rediere vices; portasque recludis 
Horarum, et renovas tempora, Jane biceps. 

Annuite, o Saperi, votis, vestroque resurgens 
Auspicio felix impleat annus iter. 

Prole redundet ager: careant rubigine messes : 
Parcat velivole pontus obesse rati. 

Tuque, o Libertas, Pacem comitata sororem 
Huc ades, et.miseris gentibus alma veni. 

Jam satis Atoli rubuerunt cedibus agri,’ 
Cecropizque arces, Ioniumque mare : 

Jam satis afflictum tenuit Discordia Iberum, 
In proprios vertens impia tela sinus. 

Ceelicole meliora parant. Jam Marte Britanno 
Fervet oliviferi ripa beata ‘T'agi. 

Illum fida colit Victoria, sive tyrannos 
Subruat, et populis libera jura paret; 

Seu mollem tegat Auroram, Burmzque ferocis 
Purpureos fundat, Gange tremente, duces ; 

Sive truces sternat telis ultricibus Afros, 
Nequicquam horrendis agmina fisa sacris. 

_ Stet modo, et inceptum servet Fortuna tenorem, 
Neu pudeat justo consuluisse Deos, 
(Cetera desiderantur.) 


We conclude our heavy packet of trifles with a hitherto 
undetected plagiarism, or borrowing of Pope. Andrew Mar- 
vell thus describes a cultivated landscape : 

’Tis not, as once appear’d the world, 
A heap confus’d together hurl’d ; 

All negligently overgrown, 

Gulphs, desarts, precipices, stone. 





' The siege of Missolonghi. 


382 Notice of Bibkiotheca Sussexiana. 


Your lesser world contains the same, 
But in more decent order tame. 
Appleton House. 
Thus Pope: 
Not chaos-like, together crush’d and bruis’d, 
But, like the world, harmoniously confus’d. 
Windsor Forest. 


BOIN TOS. 





NOTICE OF 


BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA: a Descriptive 
Catalogue, accompanied by Historical and Biographi- 
cal Notices, of the Manuscripts and Printed Books 
contained in the Library of H. R. H. the DuKE of 
Sussex, in Kensington Palace. By 'T. J. Pettt- 
GREW, ER. S., F.AS., F.L.S. &c. &t. &c. Vol. 1. 
Parts 1. and 11. Imperiat 8vo, and Royal 4to. 





Tue Duke of Sussex is among the few princes in the world, 
who have been distinguished for the love and the study of litera- 
ture; and we do not fear to be contradicted when we assert that he 
has excelled them all. With exquisite taste and noble munifi- 
cence he has collected a library, which may vie with the most 
celebrated private collections in Europe. But His Royal High- 
ness is not only intimately acquainted with Bibliographic science, 
but he is versed in the Greek and Latin languages, and he is 
a critical Hebrew scholar. With modern languages he is deeply 
and practically acquainted. 

These volumes, the two first of his Catalogue, have been 
produced by the extensive knowlege, the accurate taste, and in- 
defatigable industry of his secretary and librarian, Mr. Petti- 
GREw, to whose skill and discernment the collection is greatly 
indebted.—This Part contains only the Theological articles; 
and in this department His Royal Highness’s library is wunri- 
valled. In Classics, we believe that only the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s and Lord Spencer’s collections. can enter into com- 
petition with that of Kensington Palace; and in Lexicography, 
we believe no library can be more complete. In our future 
Nos. we shall endeavor to make our readers acquainted v with 
some. of the most rare and. valuable articles. : ee 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The Delphin and Fariorum Classics, Nos. 101 to 104 . 
containing Livy. Pr. 1/. 1s. per No.—Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate =uch by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. ull the set is completed. 

Classical Manual ; or a Mythological, Historical, and Geogra- 
phical Commentary on Pore’s HoMER and DRyvEN's ENREID 
OF VIRGIL: with a copious Index, forming a Dictionary of Refe- 
rence on most Classical Sabjects. One vol. 8vo. price lds, 

This work is of a very comprehensive nature. It is professedly a 
commentary on the two Poems above mentioned; but from the very 
elaborate and detailed manner which bas been adopted in the execu- 
tion, it will be found useful as a book of general reference on the 
mythology, the religious rites, and the customs of the ancients, as well 
as oe muck of their real history and geography: a great variety of 
information on these points, otherwise attainable only by much research 
and reference to many scarce and expensive books, being comprised 
in this volume. 

Great pains have been taken in the enumeration of the names and 
‘representations of the heathen gods, &c., to render it serviceable, by 
& copious Index, to the admirer of ancient medals and statues. 

It may be well to observe, that much care bas also been taken to 
obviate the objections which have hitherto existed to the study of 
mythology by young persons, and that this book may therefore, with 
pesfect propriety, be intrusted to the perusal of youth of either sex. 

Miscellanea Graca Dramatica, in scriptis maximime erudi- 
torum virorum varie dispersa, in unum fasciculum collecta. 
By a Graduate of Cambrige, and Editor of the ‘ Theatre of the 
Greeks.’ Price 10s. 6d. 8vo. Grant, Cambridge. 

Etymons of English Words. By the late J. THOMSON. 
Price 18s. 4to. 


Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus, with an 
attempt to resiore the Treatise on Sublimity to its original state. 
One vol. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Greek and Latin Classics. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dispnin, D.D. 4th edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 2. @s. 
Harding. Large paper, 6/. 6s. 

We shall hope to give a review of this work in our next Number. 

Second Latin Exercises, adapted to every Grammar, and 
intended as an Introduction to the ‘ Elegantia Latinz.’ By the 
Rev. E. Vatry. Price 2s. 6d. duod. 
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Geographi Graci Minores. Hudsoniane ‘editionis adnotatio- 
nes integras cum Dodwelli dissert. edidit F. Fr. GAIL, vol. 1. 
continens Hannonis et Scylacis Periplus, cum indicibus copiosis et 
tabulis geographicis. 8vo. Lutet. 1826. 


Mr. Gail, a son of the celebrated professor of that name, has under- 
taken this task: the first volume, containing the Peripluses of Hanso 
and Scylax, bas just now left the press; and promises a series of publi- 
cations equally honorable fur the author, and contributing to the pro- 
gress of the study of ancient geography. . 

Mr. Gail, the son, very justly thought himself entitled to insert in his 
new edition those dissertations which Dodwell, at the solicitation of 
Mr. Hudson, had written for each of these geographers, together with 
all the notes contained in them. By this means the whole contents of 
the first edition may be had already, and with less expense, indepea- 
dent of what the inquiries and the erudition of the author shall add in 
future. 

In examining the Periplus of Hanno, which could not be done with- 
out a closer inquiry into ancient geography, Mr. Gail has almost fol- 
lowed the system of Mr. Gosselin,—that is to say, he has reduced the 
navigation of the ancients along the western coasts of Libya to bounds 
more reasonable and more probable. He makes Hanno not go beyond 
the Cape of Bajador. The learned Bougainville, and Mr. Falconer, 
with many others, make Hanno sail even to the Gulf of Guinea;- bat 
before we give ourselves up to imagination, we must listen to matters 
of fact; and, where facts are wanting, collect such conclusions as are 
most natural. .To suppose, however, that the Carthaginian ships, with- 
out a compass, traversed the Atlantic Ocean, is not consistent with rea- 
son, when there is nothing to support it, and when we see our ships at 
present passing to Brasil, and coming back to double the Cape of Good 
Hope. Mr. Gosselin, in bis learned researches, has collected and ad- 
duced all the necessary proofs, in order to show that the Carthaginians, 
like other nations, in their regular navigation did not sail (get) beyond 
the Cape of Bajador. A tempest may cast a ship from its regular 
track; but we must not conclude any thing from thence. We will 
even admit that the voyage under Necao round Africa has taken place; 
but we must yemark, that Herodotus makes the Phoenicians pass from 
the Arabic Gulf into the Atlantic Ocean, and return along Africa from 
south to north, which is indeed a passable route, along the coasts; 
whilst the same historian says, that Sataspes was shipwrecked on the 
contrary course, that is to say, when he sailed from the Straits of 
Gibraltar in order to pass towards the south. This is the course whieh 

-Hanno was said by them to have taken; and we cannof but appland 
the new editor, that he has preferred that opinion which is less bold, 
but more deliberate and more probable. In his exegetical com 
mentary of this Periplus, Mr. Gail, the son, departs from Mr. Gosselin’s 
opinion only in a few passages. Thus, p. 118. (p. 4. Huds.) the horn 
of the Occident (la corne du Couchant) is not a promontory, but the 
mouth of a river. On comparing the further particulars given by 
Hanno with the modern maps, Mr. Gail, the son, could oot assign to 
the horn of the Occident the same place with Mr. Gosselin; he has 
placed it in a river situated a little towards the south of the Cape of 
Nun. Both of these interpreters differ also in the situation of the 
island of Cerne. Mr. Gosselin says it is the island of Fedal. Mr. Gail 
being aware that his text places it in the interior of a gulf, and guided 
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by the succession of his conjectures, at the mouth of the river Sebou, 
thinks that the position of the island of Cerne must bave been here, 
and pretends that this island might have been swallowed by the force 
ofthe river. According to his opinion, itis at least the only place 
which the connexion of the passage allows to be assigned to this istand 
on our modern maps. The author has at present collected the best 
notes on this passage ; Mr. Falconer, Ukert, and above all, Mr. Gos- 
selin, having been Jaid under contribution by him. Respecting the 
critical part of bis work, he could not perform very much, for want of 
manuscripts: we regret only that the editor could hesitate to insert 
into the text, p. 114. 1. 15. xapadtaaZarrec, instead of the vicious reading 
waparrSsfarros 3 and farther on xarsxicaey, an evident correction. 

We come now to Scylax. The editor, in a separate dissertation, which 
is not devoid of critical taste and erudition, has perhaps taken too much 
care to assert the antiquity of this Periplus, or at least does not suffi- 
ciently agree with himselfon many points; viz. that this piece bears 
the marks of a later epoch than that of Herodotus, and more ap- 
proaching to that of Philip. M. Letronne, a member of the Institnte 
of France, bas written a series of compositions in the Journal des Sa- 
vans; and has pointed out several parts of this Periplus, and particu- 
Jarly respecting that section called Italy and Greece, as bearing nu- 
merous marks of a geography belonging to the age of Philip. 

The indices of antiquity, however, evidently refer in many parts to 
this Periplus, and particularly in all those parts which contain the 
description of Asia and Libya. More than once Herodotus and the 
Periplus comment on each other; and both together afford information, 
which could belong only to the 5th or 6th century before the present 
era. Thus Scylax introduces the: island of Thonis, instead of which 
was placed the city of Canope. Herodotus and the Periplus have only 
one syrtis, and make no difference between the great and the small one. 
Scylax mentions the smaidi syrtis twice; but it appeared to the new 
editor, p. 621, that both the passages where a different syrtis is denoted, 
are from another hand than that which originally wrote down this part 
of the Periplus. ‘I'his hypothesis is at least ingenious. Scylax and 
Herodotus seem also to deviate from other authors as to the bounda- 
ries of Phoenicia and Cilicia: see the notes, p. 572, 573. and 623. 

The new editor appears to have often recourse to the system of in- 
terpolation; it is true he always gives an account of them, as he con- 
siders them as additions successively made to a book frequently used, 
and rather as transformations of the book than as interpolations. 

The author seems to have paid attention as well to the critical as to 
the explanatory part of the commentary. The following is a sample of 
his corrections: p. 236. |. 6. (p. 1. Huds.) he reads tanjprugldis xal seveyn 
instead of ssAéyn, and he is evidently in the right. P. 256.1. 6. (p. 13. 
init. Huds.) instead of xa! Otprdy iv tw *Ixoviw, where Gronovius rightly 
teads @vpicoy, Mr. Gail, the son, finishes the correction by reading & rw 
sate, which we prefer by far to that of Palmerius, év 7%’ Axtiw, and to 
that of Gronovius, #v 7H *l6ww; for to what purpose would it be to say of 
Thyriam that it is situated on the Ionian gulf? It is neither more nor 
less so than all the neighboring ports; whilst it is natural to specify that 
it lies also in the guif of Anactorium, when the place which the author 
is going to name lies without the gulf. P. 268, 1. 13. (p. 20. Huds.) 
the new editor, instead of xa7u 33 cadre (i.e. Troezen.) riod; lors Kadaupla, 
reads ptr ti tatz7«, which is more agreeable to geograpbical truth, and 
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exhibits only one of the most common alterations. P. 316. 1. 6. iustead 
of Kapynday... worse gicdwy, where Slothouwer is inclined to read si; 
payadn (cf. p. 581, 582.), Mr. Gail reads 46+¢ posixer, a correction which 
is beyond any doubt. These examples excite a favorable idea of the 
text. The notes of this young scholar are a repertory, where geogry 
phical erudition displays itself abundantly, but without extravagance, 
and without the rage of compiling and collecting unseasonably. Per- 
haps the desire to find out something makes him a little too daring; 
but the errors which the young scholar may bave committed wil 
easily be excused, on account of the fine things which are ip muck 
greater number still preserved by his pen. The age of the editor, the 
ardor which he shows to continue a difficult enterprise, (for the second 
volume will shortly appear,) make him worthy of approbation and es 
couragement; and as Englishmen, we ought to encourage a strange 
who propagates in bis country a work enriched with the eruditics 
of Dodwell and Hudson, onr countrymen. As an heir of a name ce 
lebrated in Greek literature, Mr. Gail, the son, seems worthy to bear i 
with honor. 


Ancient Literature and Chronicles. Literature has been much 
indebted to the various Societies which have been established for 
the dissemination of knowlege. Under the fostering care of such 
Societies, men of the first-rate talents and the most extensive 
knowlege have been encouraged to devote their time to the earliest 
records of their respective countries.—In France, M. Renosard 
having been elected perpetual secretary of the Académie Frangaise, 
was induced to publish the Remains of the Romanse Lan; , 
or that language which was in general use after the Latin had los 
many of its variable terminations, and before the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French, were modelled into their present forms, 
The Society for promoting Ancient Literature of the North, at 
Copenhagen, has patronised that eminent linguist Professor Rask, 
and his able coadjutor Dr. C. Rafu, who are printing the Lcelandie 
Sagas, or Chronicles, and what remains of the old Norse, or Danish 
language, from which originate those dialects that are spoke 
from the Frozen Ocean to the River Eyder. Some beautiful copies 
of these Sagas have been sent to our Royal Society of Literature; 
among whose Royal Associates is Mr. Turner, the indefatigable 
and accurate Anglo-Saxon and English historian. To his un- 
wearied assjduity in searching out original documents, we are in- 
debted for the attention which is now paid to the Anglo-Saxon,— 
a language most important to every Englishman who would wish 
to understand the origin of his own language, customs, and laws. 

If Societies claim our praise for their exertions, how much more 
is due to those patriotic individuals who devote their property to 
promote the cause of literature? Amongst the most forward of 
these is his Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, whose 
magnificent library at Stowe is as much distinguished for the faci- 
lity that is given to literary men to consult its stores, as for its fine 
collection of printed books, and for the number and importance 
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of its manuscripts, particularly io Irish and Anglo-Saxon literature, 
and the topography of the county of Bucks. An extensive history 
of the county is preparing under the patronage and at the expense 
of the Duke. The venerable librarian at Stowe, the Rev. C. 
O’Conor, D.D. has previously given undoubted proofs of his great 
erudition, by publishing an account of the Stowe Manuscripts, in 
a quarto volume, entitled Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis. His great 
work, the Irish Chronicles, equally creditable to the author and 
his noble patron, has just appeared, under this title, Rerum Hi- 
bernicarum Scriptores Veteres. This work, which displays the 
sober exercise of Dr. O'Conor’s extraordinary critical powers, will 
ever remain a monument of his indefatigable industry and pro- 
found learning. Those who have experienced the loss of time, 
the great expense, and the almost insuperable difficulty in deci- 
phering many ancient manuscripts, rendered still more illegible by 
frequent and unusual contractions, will know how to estimate the 
important labors of Dr. O’Conor, and the liberality of his patrom 
in giving publicity to the Irish Chronicles, They are interesting 
in many points of view, but especially as affording authentic spe- 
cimens of a language which some consider the oldest in Europe, 
and closely allied to the Pheenician or ancient Hebrew. The work 
is written iu a neat and easy Latiu style, and comprised in four 
volumes quarto, containing more than 2700 pages. It is printed 
at Buckingham, and does great credit to the press of Mr. Seeley. 

_ A-work of such merit seldom issues from the press ; and though 
it is not of popular interest, we will, without the formality of a 
review, lay before our readers a general account of what each 
volume contains. 

Io Vol. I. there is a minute description of the early Irish Ma- 
nuscripts, and some particulars of the authors by whom the Chro- 
nicles were compiled, accompanied by beautiful aud accurate fac- 
similes of the manuscripts.—The most early. mention of Ireland, 
collected from Greek, Roman, and other authors.—Remarks on 
Irish poetry, and a collection of the most ancient and interesting 
poems, with a literal Latin translation.—Important critical matter 
on the origin of writing and the age of manuscripts. 

Vol. II. contains the Annals of Tigernach, an abbot of Cloyne, 
who died A.D. 1088. These annals begin in the year before Christ 
305, and end with Tigernach’s death, A.D. 1088. There are two 
columns in each page: on the left is the original Irish, printed io 
a most beautiful Irish type, aud on the right a literal Latin version 
by Dr. O’Conor, with copious critical notes at the foot of the page. 
—The Annals of Inisfallen, so called because they were written in 
the abbey built on the island of Inisfallen, in the lake of Killarney : 
these annals are from A.D. 428 to 1196. Another copy of the Annals 
of Inisfallen, from the Dublin Ms. from A.D. 250 to 1088: these 
annals are not printed in columns, but the Irish is in the Wtalic cha- 
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raeter, and immediately below: in Roman type, is Dr. O’Conor’s 
literal Latin translation.—The Annals of the Monastery of Buelley, 
from A.D. 420 to 1245: the former part of the text is chiefly in 
Latin, and the latter in Irish, a translation of which is given by 
Dr. O'Conor. 

In Vol. 111. we have the Annals or Chronicle of Donnegal, or 
what is more commonly called the Four Masters, because these 
annals were compiled by four monks of Donnegal, who were great 
masters of Irish literature. They begin about 2000 years before 
the Christian era, and extend to A.D. 1171. The pages are not 
divided into columns, but the Irish is printed in the Italic cha- 
racter, in the upper part of the page, and immediately below is the 
literal Latin version. 

Vol. IV. comprehends the Chronicles of Ulster, from A.D. 431 
to 1131. The Irish is printed in the Italic character, and the 
Latin version in Roman, enclosed by brackets. The volume closes 
with a copious general index. 

As this work does not contain a popular history, but original 
documents, affording materials for historical and philological ia- 
vestigation, the origin of laws and customs, of the greatest import- 
ance to the Literati, we are glad to see it written in Latin, as in 
this language it is accessible to the Learned of all the world. Had 
the preface, translation, and notes, been in our vernacular lan- 
guage, its use would have been limited to those conversant with 
English. With the important assistance given by the learned Dr. 
O’Conor, a sufficient knowlege of the Irish language might soon 
be obtained to give a popular English translation of the most in- 
teresting Chronicles, and comprised in one small volume. This we 
trust to see speedily accomplished. 


IN THE PRESS. 


_ Shortly will be published. The Etymology of the Latin 
Language. By the Rev. F. Vauey, M.A. 


Prosodial Greek Gradus. By the Rev. J. Brasse, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll, Camb. In one thick vol. 8vo. Well 
be published on the 30th of August. 
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‘Contents of the Journal des Savans for January, 1827. 


1. Das alte Megaris, &c.; c'est a dire, Essai sur l’Histoire et la Géo- 
graphie. de l’ancienne Mégaride, par Hermann Reinganum. Berlin. 
Revue de 11 pages [pes M. Hase]. 
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2. Inscriptiones Antiqua, 4 Comite Carolo Vidaa in Turcico itinere 
collect. Paris in 8vo. avec. 50 planches lithographiées. 10 pages. [M. 
Letronne. | 7. 

3. Ju-kiao-li, ou les deux Cousines; roman Chinois, traduit par 
M. Abel Rémusat, précédé d’une préface ow se trouve un paralléle 
des Romans de la Chine et de ceux de |’Europe. 4 vols in 12mo. 16 
pages. [M. Raynourd. | 


ce, 1 
| 4 es w2. The Seven Seas; a Dictionary and Grammar of 


the Persian language, by His Majesty Abu Aldaffer Moaz-eddeen hai- 
der, King of Oude, ia 7 parts, printed at the royal press at Lucknow. 
1822. in folio. 10 pages. |2nd article of the Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

5. Eunapii Sardiani Vitas Sophistarum et Fragmenta Historiarum, 
recensuit notisque illustravit J. F. Boissonade; accedit annotatio Dan. 
Wyttenbachii, Amstelodami, 2 vols. in 8vo. 7 pages. [3d article of M. 
Cousin. 

6. Nouvelles Littéraires. 7 pages. 


February. 


1. Eunapii Sardiani, &c. &c. 9 pages. [4th article of M. Cousin. } 

2 Voyages et Aventures dans les provinces de Perse situées sur les 
Wives méridionales de la mer Caspienne; avec un appendix contenant 
de'vourtes notices relatives 4 la géologie et au commerce de la Perse ; 
par J. B. Frazer. 10 pages. [The Baron Silvestre de Sacy. ] 

-.§. Anatomie comparée du Cerveau dans les quatre classes des ani- 
maux vertébrés, appliqué a la physiologie et a la pathologie du systéme 
nerveux; par 7’. R. A. Serres, (ouvrage qui a remporté le prix 4 l’Acae 
demic Royale des Sciences.) 4 pages. [M. Tessier. ] 

4. Mémoires de {’Institut Royal de France, Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres. 10 pages. [M. Raoul Rochette. | 

5. Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting 
useful knowlege. 10 pages. [M. Abel Rémusat.] 

6. CEuvres de Descartes publi¢es par M. Victor Cousin. 11 vols. in 
8vo. 9 pages. [2nd article. M. Daunou.] 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 9 pages. 


March. 


1. Mémoire de l'Institut Royal de France, Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. 9 pages. [2nd article M. Raoul Rochette.] 

2. Incerti Auctoris Liber de expugnatione Memphidis et Alexan- 
drize, vulgo adscriptus Abou-Abdallz Mohammedi, Omari filio, Wa- 
kideo, Medinensi. Textum Arabicum ex codice bibliothece L. B. 
descripsit, plurimisque vitiis pargatam edidit et annotationem adjecit 
H. Arens Hamaker, LL. OO. in Academia L. B. professor ordin. &c. 
&c. Lugduni Batavorum 1825. 220 pages in 4to. and 150 pages of 
Arabic text. 9 pages. [The Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Résumé de l’Histoire Littéraire de Portugal, suivi du résumé de 
histoire litteraire du Brésil, by Ferdinand Denis. 13 pages. [M. Ray- 
nouard. | 





. 1 Vide Classical Journal, No. Lxix. p. 162. 
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4, Inscriptiones Antiquz, a Comite Carolo Vidua in Turcico itinere 
collectz. Paris. excud. Dondey Dupré, with 50 lithographed plates. 
14 pages. [M. Letronne.] 

5. L. C. Richard, botanices professoris in facultate medicinz Pari- 
siensi, regis: scientiarum academiz socii, &c. Commentatio botanica 
de coniferis et cycladeis, caracteres genericos singulorum utriusque 
familie et figuris analyticis eximie ab auctore ipso ad naturam delinea- 
tis ornatos complectens. Opus posthumum ab Achille Richard filio, 
med. dooctore, botanices in academia Parisiensi professore, perfectum 
et in lacem editum. This work is dedicated to M. de Humboldt in the 
following terms: Peregrinatori indefesso, rerum naturalium scrutatori 
accuratissimo scientiarom physicarum et mathematicarum observatori 
tam acuto quam perfecto, Alexandro de Humboldt, admirationis reve- 
rentiz’et grati animi testimoniom. 4 pages. [M. ‘lessier. | 

6. CEuvres de Descartes, publiées par M. Victor Cousin, in eleven 
volumes in 8vo. with a fac-simile of the bandwriting of Descartes. 
3d article. 6 pages. [M. Daunou.]. , ae 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 6 pages. 


SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_ 1. Synglosse, oder Grundsactze der Sprachferschung. Princi- 
ples of research on languages, by Junius Faber. Carlsruhe, 1826. 

_ The purport of this work is, to show that all languages are de- 
rived from the same origin, or in other words, that there is but one 
language in the world, and that what we generally call languages 
aré nothing else but dialects of this original language or radical 
idiom, which the author endeavors to prove by physiological ar- 
guments. ; . 


2. An Essay on the Pali, or sacred language of the peninsula of 
India beyond the Ganges, with six lithographic plates, by E. Bur- 
nouf and Chr. Lassen, members of the Asiatic society of Paris, in 
8vo. 222 pages. Paris, 18206. 


3. Lettre sur d'anciens Manuscrits ou Papyrus; a Letter on 
some ancient Manuscripts or Papyrus written in the Neski Arabic 
character, discovered lately at Memphis, by the Baron Silvestre 
de Sacy. ‘Fhis work describes a passport written in the Neski 
character, and dated in the 133rd year of the Hejra, and given by 
the lockiel or lieutenant of the Emir Abd-el-melk-ben-Yezzid. By 
this manuscript it appears, that the Neski Arabic character was 
known at the period of the date of the passport, viz. in the year of. 
the Hejra 133; whereas its invention has been hitherto ascribed 
to the celebrated Vizir Abu-Ali-ben- Mokia, who died in the year: 
of the Hejra 326; so that, it seems by this. passport, the Neski 
character was known about two centuries before the period 
ascribed to it.’ | | 


et 


? Mr. J. Grey Jackson supposes the Neski character to be at least as 
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4. Animadversiones in Herodotum: scripsit Tr. Hoegerus. (Acta 
philologorum Monacensium tom. iii. fasc. 4. pag. 480.) 

Our limits do not permit us to detail the philological observa- 
tions given in this work, which merit the attention. of the learned. - 


5. Cours de Litérature Grecque moderne. A course of Lectures 
on modera Greek Literature, delivered at Geneva by J. R. Nereu- 
los, formerly first minister of the Greek Hospodars of Walactrie 
and Moldavia, in 8vo. Geneva, 1827. 


6. Nouvelle Grammaire Hébraigue. A new Hebrew Grammar, 
argued and compared by M. Sarchi, doctor of laws, member of the 
university of Vienna, and of the Asiatic society of Paris. Published 
by subscription at 10 fr. 1 vol. in 8vo. 


7. Chrestomathie Arabe, or Extracts from divers Arabian authors 
In verse as well as in prose, with a French translation and notes for 
the use of the Royal College at Paris, of the living languages of 
the East. Second edition, corrected and enlarged by the Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy. The second volume of this excellent elemen- 
tary work bas appeared, and will be followed by a-third and fourth : 
it will not be long before the third volume will be published, and 
the fourth will have the title of Extraits de divers grammairiens et 
scholiastes Arabes, or Supplément a la grammaire et @ la Chresto- 
mathie Arabes. 


8. Atlas contenant, par ordre chronologique, les cartes + relatives 
@ la géographie d Hérodote, de Thucydide, et de Xenophon, with: 
the plans of battles described. by these -three historians, &c. by 
M. Gail, of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 
107 maps, in 4to. price 60 fr. Paris, 1826. 


_ 9. Archimedes von Syrakus vorhandene Werke. The works of 

Archimedes of Syracuse-translated from the Greek, with critical 
and explanatory notes, and 13 lithographic plates by Nizze: in 
4to. Stralsund, 1825. 


10. C. Julius Cesar ; recensuit et emendavit F. G. Pothier. 
vol. 3. In 8vo. Price 54 fr. Paris, 1826. 


11. Les Ruines de Pompei, drawn and measured by F. Mazois, 





old as Muhammed (Mahomet); be bas in his possession a- Ms. in. 
the Neski character dated in the 15th year of the Hejra, jast after the 
conqnent of Jerusalem, which he has good reason to think ig a fac~ 
and if so it adds another century to the received opinion of the 
antiquity of the Neski character. An incorrect translation of this im- 
portant document has been inserted in the Messager des Pays-bas pour 
Sciences et les Arts, Aohtt 1826. p. 158. and i in other periodicals of the 
continent. 
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architect in the years 1819, 20, aed 21. 20th Number, in folio, of 
three leaves, besides four plates. Price 20 frs. Paris. 

_ We understand that this interesting work, left imperfect by the 
death of the author, will be continued and finished by M. Gau, 
architect, author of the Antiquities of Nubia. 


12, Tullii Ciceronis de re publica que supersunt. Varietatem 
lectionis ex editione prima sumptam subjecit, notulas Maji alio- 
ramque selectas nec non suas, cum indice nominum propriorum, ad- 
didit, emendare aliquot loca tentavit Jo. Fr. C. Lehner. Accedunt 
varize lectiones in Somnium Scipionis nondum vulgate. In 8vo. 
price 36 kr. Sultzbach. 1825. Seidel. 


13. De origine, causis, et primo tribunorum plebis numero. 
Commentatio, quam auctoritate amplissimi philosophorum ordinis, 
&c. &c. scripsit A. F. Soldan Gr. in 8vo. pp. 44. Hanover, 1825. 


14. Aporopaons curante J. Fr. Boissonade, 4th and last vol. 
of the Greek text of Aristophanes, revised by M. Boissonade; to 
which are added notes by the editor. 


15. Pomponius Mela translated into French, by M. Fradin, ac- 
companied with the original text, (according to the edition of Gro- 
novius), with geographical and historical notes. 3 vols. in 8vo. 
with a map. Second edition. Paris, 1827. 15 francs. : 


16. De M. Aurelio Antonio imperatore philosophante, ex ipsius 
- Commentariis scriptio philologica: instituit Nicol. Bachius. Lip- 
siz, 1826. in 8vo. _ 


17. Procli, philosophi Platonici, Opera, e codd. Mss. Biblio- 
thece regiz Parisiensis, primum edidit lectionis varietate et com- 
mentariis illustravit Victor Cousin: tomus sextus, continens sextum 
et septimum librum commentarii in Parmenidem Platonis, cum 
supplemento Damasciano. Paris. Typis Firmani Didot. 1827. in 
Svo. 380 pages. 7 francs. 


18. L. Annai Seneca pars prima, sive opera philosophica, qu 
recognovit et selectis tum J. Lipsii, Gronovii, Gruteri, B. Rhe- 
nani, Rubnkopfii, aliorumque commentariis, tum suis illustravit notis 
M. N. Bouillet, in Sancte-Barbare collegio Philosophie Profes- 
sor; volumeh primum. Parisiis, typis Dondey Dupré, 1827. in 
8vo. 


19. Apologétique de Tertullien : a new translation, accompanied 
by an examination of preceding translations, and an introduction, 
wherein it is attempted to develop the genius of Tertullian, by 
comparing him with the great orators of Athens and of Rome; ac- 
companied with the original text, revised accofding to the best 
editions ; to which are added the various readings and a commen- 
tary. The introduction presents a comparison between Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, and Tertullian. We are assured that the version is 
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correct and well written, and that the translator has fixed the true 
meaning of some passages difficult of explanation. The commen- 
tary, it is added, was indispensably necessary. The Abbé Allard 
elucidates every thing that is obscure in the text, and refutes what 
has been written against Tertullian. Finally, this edition is an- 
nounced as the most correct of all that have appeared of the Apo- 
logy ; that of Havercamp, which is so much sought after, being 
disfigured by many inaccuracies, besides those which are indicated 
at the end of the volume in a very long Errata. 


20. C. Cornelii Taciti opera ex recensione Ernestina recognovit 
J. Bekkerus in usum scholarum. In 8vo. Berlin, 1825. 


21. Latin Manuscript. This Ms. discovered at Naples by M. 
Mai, and which was said to contain a classical author of the first 
rank, contains only a fragment of a work on agriculture, which 
appears to belong to the second century. The learned discoverer 
intends to publish it. 


22. M. Tullii Ciceronis de republica libri ab Aug. Maio nuper 
reperti et editi, cum ejusdem prefatione et commentariis Textum 
denuo recognovit, fragmenta pridem cognita et Somnium Scipionis 


- ad Codd. Mss. et edit. vet. fidem correxit versionem Somni Gre- 


cam emendatius addidit et indices auxit G. H. Moser. Accedit 
Frid. Creuzeri annotatio, cum specimine cod. Vaticani Palimp- 
sesti lithographo Ixxviii. et 624 pages. in 8vo. Francfort. 1826. 


23. C. Julius Caesar: recensuit et emendavit F. G. Pothier 
vol. 3. Paris, 1826. in Svo. 


, 24, Titi Livit Patavini opera que extant omnia, ex recensione 
G. Alex. Ruperti, cum supplementis Freinshemii. tom. ix. in 8vo. 
Turin, 1825. , 

25. Supplément aux Vies des Hommes illustres de Plutarque: a 
new edition in,2 vols. 8vo. with a selection of notes from various 
commentators, and a notice on Plutarch, by M. Coray, vol. Ist, 
containing the lives of Cyrus, Jason, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus 
the Pious, Commodus, Pertinax, Didius Julian, and Severus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to receive the Criticisms our ‘ Cambridge 
Friend’ suggests. Indeed, we wish him and others to know 
that this Journal is open to any contributions from whatsoever 
quarter, provided of course they suit the nature of our work. 


We have received the first part of the Various Readings of 
the ‘ Ars Amatoria;’ and on the receipt of the remainder we 
shall thank our correspondent to state the edition or Ms. from 
which he has derived them, as also the edition with which he 
has compared them. 


ERRATA IN NO. LXIX. 


P. 24. 1. 15. from bottom, for rovro woeiv. & obre, read TovTo roles obre. 
— 26, |. 6. for as the emphatic, read as emphatic. 
— 28. 1. 19. for xpownAakifer, read xpornvaklfew. 
— 29. 1. 14. from bottom, for But though the clause must be used interrogatively, 
read But then the clause must be read interrogatively. 
— $0. 7 iA. fer assisted me at your bar, read placed me at your bar. 
—i or of hypocrisy, read or hypocrisy. 
—S1. 1. "30: for cnatae read oration. 
ib, 1, 21 and 2. for Androteon, read Androtion. 
— $82. 1. 10. from bottom, for éexdper, read doxaTay. 
_ ib, last line, for Manor, read Manse. 
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